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rubber. 


VANDEX 


In nearly every mechanical goods factory 
there has been found some article or com- 
pound where Vandex gives a greater 
benefit than it has been found possible to 
obtain in any other way. 


Try it for flexing qualities in high grade 
frictions—in oil well stocks—in gasoline 
hose—in any article where a tight cure is 
desired without the formation of hard 
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Accelerator Combinations 


Adaptations That Practically Eliminate Scorching, Enhance 


Acceleration, and Accommodate Cures to Construction, 
Bulk of Article, and Method of Vulcanization 


ANY very active 
I accelerators, and 
especially those of 


low critical temperatures, ex- 
hibit a pronounced tendency 
to cause scorching of stocks 
or partial vulcanization by 
heat of mixing, calendering, 
or tubing. Rapid accelera- 
tors, however, are very es- 
sential in modern rubber 
manufacturing. Soon after 
the introduction of these 
accelerators, | compounders 
utilized them by modifying 
their action by other types of 
accelerators used in combina- 
tion in the same rubber mix- 
ing, thus gaining practical 
manufacturing as well as 
economical advantages. 
Necessity for this practice is 
less now than formerly since 
the development of delayed 
action accelerators and im- 
proved temperature control 
in processing and curing. At 
the same time the plan is not 
abandoned because of its in- 
herent advantages and 
adaptability. 


Since accelerators in the same class chemically, may act so 
differently in reality as not to be mutually replaceable, rub- 
ber compounders prefer to utilize accelerators according to 
action and effect rather than by chemical groups. Thus with 
respect to every accelerator one considers: (1) critical tem- 
perature; (2) time required for attaining maximum physi- 
cal results; (3) effect on age resistance. 


a Copyright by Webster Norris, May. 1, 1930. 
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Setting-up of Accelerators and Accelerator Combinations 


equivalent curing effect. 


These should co- 
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ordinate with the plan of 
construction, the method used 
to cure the goods, and the 
working conditions they are 
to meet in service. This basis 
applies to selections of single 
accelerators or combinations. 

The critical temperature 
of an accelerator is the de- 
gree of heat at which it be- 
comes active toward the sul- 
phur and catalyzing ingred- 
ients in the rubber mixing in 
the promotion of vulcaniza- 


tion. It marks the point at 
which “setting-up” or 
“scorching” begins, which, 


should it occur to any ex- 
tent, will seriously impair 
the stock for further process- 
ing or even render it useless. 

The importance of critical 
temperature in the setting- 
up or curing effect of accel- 
erators and accelerator com- 
binations is clearly illus- 
trated by the results charted 
in the graph presented on 
this page. The batches for 
the straight _—_accelerators 
tested are recorded in the 


first table shown on the next page. 
The accelerators are proportioned in these batches to give 


The sulphur amounts are those 


required by each accelerator respectively. 
testing the same accelerators in combination were prepared 
by mixing together equal proportions of A and B, then A 
and C, etc., and designated as A B, AC, AD, AE, BC, 


The batches for 
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The test results plotted in terms of tensile strength and 
the cure in minutes show the curves in two groups: (1) 
Those in which at 220° F. the cure begins in less than 10 
minutes, indicating a readiness to scorch by accelerators C 
and £ as well as most of the accelerator combinations tested; 
(2) those that do not “set up” or scorch at 220° F. in less 
than 30, 40, and 50 minutes. In the latter group accelera- 
tors 1, B, D, and the mixed accelerators A D are included. 


Maximum Physical Properties 

The time required by accelerators to cure a rubber mixing 
to maximum physical properties is an essential that can be 
determined experimentally on a test mixing proportioned as 
follows: ribbed smoked sheets 100, zine oxide 5, stearic 
acid 0.5 plus accelerator and sulphur in various ratios. 
These ratios are reported by chemical manufacturers with 
respect to the claims made concerning their accelerators. 

A series of cures at a standard temperature is then made 
at varying times. Curves are plotted showing the tensile at 
break for each period of cure. Similarly a set of curves is 
drawn showing the modulus at 300, 400, 500, and 600 per 
cent elongation. 

The accompanying table shows typical accelerators 
grouped according to their activity in vulcanizing effect. It 
a paper by R. Thiollet and G. Martin’. 
a single accelerator effecting cures in 


is adapted from 
The most rapid is 1, 
212° F. 


60 minutes at 
Names 


Commercial 


DPG and DOTG 
Accelerene 
TPG 
Methylene Aniline 
Methylene-para 








toluidine 
CURING TIME-TEMPERATURE RELATIONS 
Heat of Cure 
Minutes Steam Decrees 
Accelerators of Cure kg/cm? F 
Ts -xanthate of zin ; 19 2.0 71 
Me henyl-dithiocarbamate of z 0.8 239 
Car ! n ~ 
Fee eee eeneeeeeees - < 1 
wi \ 
( ) : — 
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\ ae eee 
Car ss 4 292 
EA . er OTe eee ree 50 2 R? 
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Accelerene ° " x 5 2.5 FR? 
Methvlene-nar ) aa 2 592 
talensdir ith DPG ( ic - ; 
PTXG A go 3.0 292 


Phi i chepdacndeas ae 292 
Plateau Effect 

The so-called “plateau effect,”’ as applied to an accelera- 
tor, has reference to the length and flatness shown by the 
stress-strain where it records the period of maximum ac- 
celerator activity. The longer the plateau, the less liability 
exists of overcuring. In other words, it permits long cures 
for vulcanizing large masses throughout with no danger of 
injury to the outside. 

In practice such a cure may be effected by using a slow 
starting accelerator to allow heating the mass of the article 
throughout to the critical temperature of the accelerator, after 
which the curing heat is held the required time for vulcani- 


Accélérateurs de Vul- 
1929, p. 14494; 


des Principaux 


gutta-percha, Apr., 
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zation. A second method is to use an accelerator of low 
critical temperature and long plateau effect. A third method 
is by combining two accelerators in the same mixing, one of 
low critical temperature supplemented by one of opposite 
characteristics. 

Accelerator Practice 

Advanced compounding practice limits accelerators to as 
few in number as possible consistent with manufacturing 
conditions and service requirements of goods produced. This 
simplification promotes economy and obviates many errors 
and difficulties in stock handling. A similar rule also ap- 
plies to antioxidants. 

If circumstances require the use of special accelerators, 
there are many with characteristics adapted to suit every re- 
quirement. Long before the appearance of delayed-action 
accelerators, compounders resorted to meet special conditions 
by employing accelerator combinations, that is to say, using 
two accelerators in the same rubber mixing. This method is 
an expedient to avoid scorching stock during mixing and 
subsequent processing. The practice is quite common al- 
though not so necessary as formerly except in special in- 
stances such as hot-air-cured goods, etc. A well-selected 
accelerator combination starts the cure promptly at low tem- 
perature and sustains it well to the close, resulting in maxi- 
mum physical properties at minimum cost of time, steam, 
and materials. 

Accelerator pairs are selected experimentally from differ- 
ent chemical groups according to the objective desired. Com- 
bining two accelerators of the same chemical type gives 
merely additive effect rather than increased activity. For 
example, effective pairs are made by combining aldehyde 
anines with guanidines. Thiurams work well with accelera- 
tors of every chemical type. 


Combinations for Footwear Cures 


Combinations of Thionex with Accelerator 808 or Acceler- 
ator 833 are used in the shoe industry because they have 
a low critical temperature and an exceedingly long range of 
cure. Such combinations have a longer curing range than 
either accelerator used alone. Trimene or Trimene Base is 
used alone or either one in combination with D P G for 
shoe vulcanization. 

Tetramethyl thiuram monosulphide (Monex) 1 part with 
D P G 3 parts is an effective combination for shoe vul- 
canization. Similarly tetramethyl-thiuram-disulphide 
(Tuads) 1 part with Captax 10 parts is practical for shoe 
work. Footwear cures with any of these combinations are 
not impaired by the presence of carbon black or litharge and 
do not require the presence of stearic acid. Thiurams alone 
in shoe work are more liable to cause scorching than the 
other accelerators mentioned. If used in conjunction with 
litharge, thiurams may cause the goods to show a galva- 
nized appearance upon their surfaces. 

Captax can be used alone for curing footwear but never 
in combination with D P G for any cure as that combina- 
tion is practically unmanageable because of its extreme sen- 
sitivity. 

Combinations for Mechanicals and Tires 

A highly effective accelerator pair for mechanical goods 
and tire stocks is Captax 5 parts with Tuads 1 part. Captax 
and A-19 is a good combination for mechanicals of every 
kind. D P G pairs advantageously with most rapid acceler- 
ators except Captax and acts as an efficient secondary ac- 
celerator. It also counteracts the retarding effect on the 
cure by carbon blacks and clay. Tuads 1 part with D P G 
3 parts or Tuads 1 part with Hexa 3 parts are excellent 
combinations for high tensile and tear resistance. 

W. B. Wiegand, in the following abstract®, indicates suit- 


8Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Oct., 1925, p. 145 
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able accelerator pairs for curing solid tires, naming D P G 
for quick cure of interior with formaldehyde-paratoluidine 
(methylene-paratoluidine) for good aging exterior. Formal- 
dehyde aniline and formaldehyde-orthotoluidine have also 
been used for this purpose. Further examples of successful 
accelerator combinations are thiocarbanilide with Hexa, and 
Hexa with D P G. These give an extremely high degree 
of setting up or snappiness and are thus suitable for pneu- 
matic tire treads. 

Other advantageous combinations for mold work are as 
follows: 314 parts A-7 with 1 part D P G for a quick start 
and a firm tight cure without scorching for stocks containing 
as high as 25 per cent of reclaim; 10 parts of Captax with 
1 part of Tuads is suitable for making a snappy five-minute 
mold cure for small-weight pure gum articles. Another 
combination for the same purpose is 5 parts Grasselerator 
808 with 1 part Tuads. Para-nitroso-diphenyl-aniline (Ac- 
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celerene) 1 part with D P G 3 parts or Safex 1 part witn 
D P G1 part is useful wherever high modulus is desired. 
R & H 50 can be combined satisfactorily with thiazoles, 
thiurams, thioureas, or guanidines for tire tread and gen- 
eral purposes. The combination of 1 part R & H 397 with 
1/10 part Captax and 1 part Age-Rite will give 4,500 
pounds tensile in a tread stock and excellent aging quality. 
Thioearbanilide, when popular, was combined with Hexa for 
general use. 

In tire treads, frictions, etc., the following combinations 
are advantageous: Thionex 1 part, D O T G 3 parts; Thio- 
nex 1 part, Vulcanol 5 parts. Compounds containing Thio- 
nex or combinations of Thionex with other accelerators do 
not attain their maximum physical properties until several 
days after curing. Such ‘combinations impart a high tear 
resistance and long range cure. The combination of Thionex 
and D O T G is particularly effective in that way. 





Dealers’ Stocks of Rubber Footwear—March 1, 1930 


‘THE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce an- 

nounces' that as a result of the survey of dealers’ stocks 
of waterproof rubber footwear in the United States as of 
March 1, 1930, made by the Rubber Division, 22,752 deal- 
ers reported 5,748,984 pairs on hand, an average of 253 pairs 
per dealer, against 26,675 dealers with 6,615,171 pairs, or 
248 pairs per dealer, on July 1, 1929. The number of deal- 
ers reporting stocks of each class of rubber footwear, the 
number of pairs reported, and the average pairs per dealer, 
for the United States as a whole, are shown below for July 1, 
1929, and March 1, 1930: 

TaBLe 1. SumMMARY OF DEALERS’ STOCKS 


July 1, 1929 March 1, 1930 
a de. 


(iS ee So ar, OR AS a = 
Num- Num- Pairs Num- Num- Pairs 
her of ber ot per her of her of per 
Dealers Pairs Dealer Dealers Pairs Dealer 
Rubber boots «....%-» 19,828 588,102 29.3 16,673 550,250 33.0 


Lumbermans and pacs. 10,017 294,304 29:3 8,605 243,465 28.3 


Heavy aarctics and 


eee 15,839 579,047 36.6 13,423 473,351 353 
Light arctics and 

eT 15,350 910,485 59.3 12,332 608,678 49.4 
Style gaiters, cloth... 12,378 770,460 62.2 11,015 628,513 57.1 
Style gaiters, rubber.. 8,353 378,684 45.3 8,783 374,921 42.7 


Light and heavy rub- 


EES) Nie siincae ens s 20,704 3,094,089 149.5 19,049 2,869,805 150. 


ci! | Re a aoe 26,675 6,615,171 248.0 22,752 5,748,984 252. 


Taking the total number of dealers reporting stocks as 
100 per cent, the percentage of dealers who reported stocks 
of each class of footwear is shown in Table 2 for July 1, 
1929, and March 1, 1930. A study of the percentages shows 
that the proportion of dealers in each group was roughly 
comparable for the two dates, although an increased. per- 
centage of dealers reported stocks of rubber and cloth style 
gaiters and rubbers this year, while a noticeably smaller 
percentage of dealers reported stocks of ordinary light 
arctics and gaiters. 


Taking the total pairs of all kinds of footwear reported as 
100 per cent, and calculating the percentage of the total 
made up of each class, the results in Table 2 also indicate 
that the two surveys are roughly comparable; rubber boots 
and rubber style gaiters constituted a larger part of the 
March 1, 1930, stocks than of the July 1, 1929, stocks, while 
stocks of light arctics and gaiters constituted a smaller per- 
centage of the 1930 total. 

The first part of Table 2 should help the manufacturer 


with national distribution to determine what percentage of 
his dealers should stock each class of footwear, For example, 


1$pecial Circular No. 2650, Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, 


Washington, D. C. 


Taste 2, CoMPARABILITY OF 1929 anp 1930 SuRvEYS 
Percentage of Total 
Stock Reported 
for Each Class 


Percentage of 
Dealers Reporting 
Each Class 





— —- — 

July 1, March 1, July 1, March 1, 
1929 1930 1929 1930 
MGGbED HOGS: soins adsiccccieds< 74.3 73.3 8.9 9.6 
lLumbermans and pacs....... 37.6 37.8 4.4 4.2 
Heavy arctics and gaiters 59.4 59.0 8.8 8.2 
Light arctics and gaiters oe ee 54.2 13.8 10.6 
Style gaiters, cloth............. 46.4 48.4 11.6 11.0 
Style gaiters, rubber........... 31.3 38.6 57 6.5 
Light and heavy rubbers....... 77.6 83.7 46.8 49.9 
| Re Aan area 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


he might figure on about 80 per cent of his dealers pur- 
chasing rubbers, 75 per cent purchasing rubber boots, 60 
per cent heavy arctics and gaiters, 55 per cent light arctics 
and gaiters, 50 per cent cloth style gaiters, 37.5 per cent 
lumbermans and pacs, and 35 or 40 per cent rubber style 
gaiters. 


The second part of the table will furnish some guide 
to dealers as to a normal division of stocks, when purchas- 
ing. On the basis of a season’s purchase of 500 pairs, if it 
were divided according to the March 1 percentages in Table 
, the dealer would buy about 48 pairs of rubber boots, 
1 pairs of lumbermans and pacs, 41 pairs of heavy arctics 
and gaiters, 53 pairs of light arctics and gaiters, 87 pairs 
of style gaiters (cloth and rubber), and 250 pairs of rubbers. 


2 
? 


The varying market demand for rubber footwear in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States is indicated by the per- 
centages of dealers reporting stocks of each class of footwear 
for each region. For example, taking the total number 
of reporting dealers in New England as 100 per cent, 63.0 
per cent of these dealers handle lumbermans and pacs, and 
90.2 per cent handle rubbers, the highest percentage with 
stocks of these items in any region. The West South Cen- 
tral States, although furnishing a poor market for rubber 
footwear generally, show a higher percentage of dealers 
stocking rubber boots than any other area. The demand 
for rubbers and rubber boots varies less than for other items 
in different parts of the country. Arctics and gaiters of all 
kinds are most generally stocked in the North Central, New 
Fngland, and Mid-Atlantic States. Compared with last 
year’s survey, fewer dealers in the East South Central States 
stock each class except rubbers, while in the Mountain 


. States an increased percentage of dealers reported for every 


class. This year’s increase in percentage of dealers stock- 
ing rubber style gaiters and rubbers was general throughout 
the United States, and the lower percentage of dealers stock- 
ing light arctics and gaiters was also general. 
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Why Colors Fade 


On Modern Rainy-Day Costumes and 
Rubber Goods in General 


GEORGE RICE 





HE constantly increasing use of 

artistic colors in the designs used 

to beautify modern rainy-day 
costumes and modern art rubber goods in 
general, is in keeping with the color 
vogue in dress, home and garden deco- 
ration, and the handsome tints used at 
the present time on automobiles and air- 
planes. 

The old gray days of the rubber wear 
industry have passed, and now reds, 
greens, blues, purples, tans, and yellows 
in various tones can be seen on raincoats, 
capes, and hats on any city street on a 
damp day. The designers of rainwear 
have created garments that make women 
and girls look their best regardless of 
stormy weather, all of which is helping 
to sell rubber fabrics. Moire, for ex- 
ample, is a successful rainproof fabric 
and is produced in a very extensive range 
of colors. It is concerning the failure 
of these colors at times and under various 
conditions that this article is written. 
Ordinarily the colors in rubber surfaced 
coats are fast in regard to the service for 
which the garment is intended: namely, 
rain and dampness, and the mold or the 
mildew that might accumulate on the 
fabric when the garment is placed away 
in a wet state. But rubberized apparel 
is often subjected to strong sunlight when 
before or after a shower or when 
hung in a dealer's show window 


worn 


Indeed, fading may be caused in some 
the most brilliantly colored raincoats 
acteriological ction on the in 
nts omposing the olors whet the 
Hea rv light rains, davlight, « 
, , th the 
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ene 1 no 
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A Microscopical Examination of the 


Molecular Structure of a Color on a 
Rubber Garment Will Show That This 
Structure Resembles Pieces of Glass 


Rods, Crystalline Matter, or Snow- 
flakes 
garments are in If the substance 
w artificial light n its molecular 
ing of olors on vhatever t jx ol 
ndications of oloring ibstance 
low i lor t vil 


can start up an intra-molecular action 
in the color particles that will change 
the color. Light rays differ in na- 
ture in the various types of light to 
which all costumes are subjected at some 
time. The rubberized garment may have 
to submit its color to the action of the 
light rays from a powerful artificial light 
in a show window and to daylight which 
comes through the plate glass. Those 
particular rays of light are absorbed by 
the color and create a disturbance with- 
in it that usually results in fading. Of 
course oxidation and color reduction un- 
der certain influences will bring about 
fading, but the element of light rays must 
be present in the light itself if definite 
results are to be had, regardless of any 
chemical actions. 

Many of the wave lengths present in 
natural light are absent in electric light. 
Fading possibilities tested by one form 
of light may differ with another. The 
modern type of fadeometers, however, 
are fairly accurate in making tests of 
the durability of colors on anything. 

Every substance is made up of minute 
particles too small to see, even when good 
magnifying instruments are used. Dye- 
stuff molecules resemble pieces of glass 
rods or particles of crystalline matter or 
snowflakes, if viewed under a micro- 
scope. If it were possible to place a 
sufficiently strong glass on a raincoat, the 
enlarged specimens of molecules might 
look similar to one of the groups shown 
in the accompanying illustration 

» used in coloring rubber possesses stability 


structure, it will be capable of absorbing 
light ravs it has to confront, better than a 
possessing weak molecul The light 
rating movement within the coloring in- 
th strong molecul You 

t! ] lors take or rreen hue 
’ ’ vi 1) | 
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Synchronous Motor Provides 


Most 


Economical Drive} \v os 


for Plasticator 


HoMER W. FoORSCHNER! 


COMPARATIVELY new type of machine for break- 

ing down crude rubber, the Gordon plasticator, is 

another of the many applications that have been 
found to be driven most successfully and economically by 
the synchronous 
motor. 


Description of 
Plasticator 


The _ plastica- 
tor is a machine 
which treats the 
crude rubber by 
breaking it down 
and masticating 
it to such a thor- 
ough extent that 
it is ready for 
the mixing mills 
without further 
preparation. <A 
description of the 
principles of the 
machine will be 
of interest and 
will show the na- 
ture of the load 
imposed on the 
motor. The plas- 
ticator is very 
much like a meat 
grinder, with the exception that as the material leaves the 
screw, it is forced through a circular converging conical 
opening and undergoes a rubbing or rolling action be 
fore being discharged. The baled crude rubber is cut into 
three chunks averaging about 60 pounds each and intro 











Fig. 3. Automatic Starter 


duced into the hopper 

lurning at a speed of 20 r.p.m., the screw pulls the 
hunk of crude rubber into the barrel of the machine, where 
t When the rubber reach 


nd of the screw. it has been partially broken down b 


is torn apart and masticated 


treatment and is in @ semi-plastic state The screw 
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Fig. 1. Schematic Diagram of Plasticator 


resultant effect similar to passage between the rolls of the 
ordinary mill. The revolving cone, being on the same axis 
as the screw, also turns at 20 r.p.m. The rubber comes be- 
tween two rubbing surfaces numerous times before being 
discharged and receives a working equivalent to eight or 
ten minutes in a mill. The radial clearance between the 
cone and the stationary member may be varied from ap- 
proximately ;%;-inch to 35-inch with a subsequent change in 
plasticity. 

Approximately 3,500 pounds of average stock per hour 
are discharged from the machine in the form of a tube about 
six inches in diameter with a 34-inch to 1-inch wall. The 
tube is sliced into convenient lengths to handle and put into 
the compound batches. 

Drive Requirements 

From the above description of the load to be driven it is 
seen that a suitable motor, among other things, should have 
the following characteristics: (1) ample torques for all 
operating conditions, (2) constant speed, (3) high power- 
conversion efficiency. The synchronous motor, better than 
any other type, meets the requirements and in addition cor- 
rects power factor. 


Synchronous Motor Drive 


An important reason for selecting a synchronous motor 
is the power factor correction to be obtained with its use. 
It can be designed to operate at unity power factor, with a 
minimum of armature current, or at a leading power factor 
to deliver a leading current, which will compensate the 
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Pale crepe .......0+ ‘sas ee ae . 
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The test results plotted insterms of tensile strength and 
the cure in minutes show the curves in two groups: (1) 
Those in which at 220° F. the cure begins in less than 10 
minutes, indicating a readiness to scorch by accelerators C 
and £ as well as most of the accelerator combinations tested; 
(2) those that do not “set up” or scorch at 220° F. in less 
than 30, 40, and 50 minutes. In the latter group accelera- 
tors A, B, D, and the mixed accelerators A D are included. 


Maximum Physical Properties 


The time required by accelerators to cure a rubber mixing 
to maximum physical properties is an essential that can be 
determined experimentally on a test mixing proportioned as 
follows: ribbed smoked sheets 100, zinc oxide 5, stearic 
acid 0.5 plus accelerator and sulphur in various ratios. 
These ratios are reported by chemical manufacturers with 
respect to the claims made concerning their accelerators. 

A series of cures at a standard temperature is then made 
at varying times. Curves are plotted showing the tensile at 
break for each period of cure. Similarly a set of curves is 
drawn showing the modulus at 300, 400, 500, and 600 per 
cent elongation. 

The accompanying table shows typical accelerators 
grouped according to their activity in vulcanizing effect. It 
is adapted from a paper by R. Thiollet and G. Martin’. 
The most rapid is 1, a single accelerator effecting cures in 
60 minutes at 212° F. 


Chemical Names Commercial Names 


1. Isopropyl-xanthate of zinc....... bee asueee.-  -oeeeaens 
2. Methyl-phenyl-dithiocarbamate of zinc..........6. sae eaee 
SS ae I Boa, Soke eb akbssaaceccwmbes Thio 
ie PD: 1.05 6 yebeesseee0e sos 0600s 
4. (a) Mercapto-henzothiazol ...........2---cccceee Captax 
(b) Tetramethyl-thiuramdisulphide .............. Tuads 
5. (a) Disubstituted guanidines .................0. DPG and DOTG 


(b) Paranitroso-dimethyl-aniline ................. Accelerene 
6. (a) Triphenyl-guanidine ................ wala TPG 
(b) Anhydro-formaldehyde-aniline ............... Methylene Aniline 
(c) Anhydro-formaldehyde-para-toluidine ......... ——e 
toluidine 


CURING TIME-TEMPERATURE RELATIONS 
Heat of Cure 
nat wean 


. Sa iT, 
Minutes Steam Decrees 
Accelerators of Cure kg/cm? F. 
1. Isopropyl-xanthate of zinc............ 1 2.0 271 
2. 10 b (eearcacaataamaaes of zinc... 30 0.8 239 
aptax a5 4 “s 
with EA f Pe eT ee et eee a 2.0 271 
Captax e 
apta 0 5 26 
with DPG {cc ccctccct ttt ee 4 Bi 261 
RE toe Chie kee ae Ghs makes anes 45 3.9 292 
OER EE Pee eae eee ae 50 2.5 282 
SPEED Sc Uubtiusaseawhabeaaseenkoecaye 70 3.0 292 
Accelerene ........ gsronteomeenn tenes 75 23 282 
Methylene-para- 80 30 292 
iausniie wit Gere § "9° ese - . aa 
a Sree re A eee 80 3.0 292 
St ED Si co ckbve = cb esseweaktckeeaneeee 110 3.0 292 


Plateau Effect 


The so-called “plateau effect,” as applied to an accelera- 
tor, has reference to the length and flatness shown by the 
stress-strain where it records the period of maximum ac- 
celerator activity. The longer the plateau, the less liability 
exists of overcuring. In other words, it permits long cures 
for vulcanizing large masses throughout with no danger of 
injury to the outside. 

In practice such a cure may be effected by using a slow 
starting accelerator to allow heating the mass of the article 
throughout to the critical temperature of the accelerator, after 
which the curing heat is held the required time for vulcani- 


2 “Essai de Classification Rationnelle des Principaux Accélérateurs de Vul- 
canisation.”” Part I. Caoutchouc & gutta-percha, Apr., 1929, p. 14494; 
Part II, Jbid., Oct . 1929, p. 14722. 
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zation. A second method is to use an accelerator of low 
critical temperature and long plateau effect. A third method 
is by combining two accelerators in the same mixing, one of 
low critical temperature supplemented by one of opposite 
characteristics. 

Accelerator Practice 


Advanced compounding practice limits accelerators to as 
few in number as possible consistent with manufacturing 
conditions and service requirements of goods produced. This 
simplification promotes economy and obviates many errors 
and difficulties in stock handling. A similar rule also ap- 
plies to antioxidants. 

If circumstances require the use of special accelerators, 
there are many with characteristics adapted to suit every re- 
quirement. Long before the appearance of delayed-action 
accelerators, compounders resorted to meet special conditions 
by employing accelerator combinations, that is to say, using 
two accelerators in the same rubber mixing. This method is 
an expedient to avoid scorching stock during mixing and 
subsequent processing. ‘The practice is quite common al- 
though not so necessary as formerly except in special in- 
stances such as hot-air-cured goods, etc. A well-selected 
accelerator combination starts the cure promptly at low tem- 
perature and sustains it well to the close, resulting in maxi- 
mum physical properties at minimum cost of time, steam, 
and materials. 

Accelerator pairs are selected experimentally from differ- 
ent chemical groups according to the objective desired. Com- 
bining two accelerators of the same chemical type gives 
merely additive effect rather than increased activity. For 
example, effective pairs are made by combining aldehyde 
anines with guanidines. Thiurams work well with accelera- 
tors of every chemical type. 


Combinations for Footwear Cures 


Combinations of Thionex with Accelerator 808 or Acceler- 
ator 833 are used in the shoe industry because they have 
a low critical temperature and an exceedingly long range of 
cure. Such combinations have a longer curing range than 
either accelerator used alone. Trimene or Trimene Base is 
used alone or either one in combination with D P G for 
shoe vulcanization. 

Tetramethyl thiuram monosulphide (Monex) 1 part with 
D P G 3 parts is an effective combination for shoe vul- 
canization. Similarly tetramethyl-thiuram-disulphide 
(Tuads) 1 part with Captax 10 parts is practical for shoe 
work. Footwear cures with any of these combinations are 
not impaired by the presence of carbon black or litharge and 
do not require the presence of stearic acid. Thiurams alone 
in shoe work are more liable to cause scorching than the 
other accelerators mentioned. If used in conjunction with 
litharge, thiurams may cause the goods to show a galva- 
nized appearance upon their surfaces. 

Captax can be used alone for curing footwear but never 
in combination with D P G for any cure as that combina- 
tion is practically unmanageable because of its extreme sen- 
sitivity. 

Combinations for Mechanicals and Tires 


A highly effective accelerator pair for mechanical goods 
and tire stocks is Captax 5 parts with Tuads 1 part. Captax 
and A-19 is a good combination for mechanicals of every 
kind. D P G pairs advantageously with most rapid acceler- 
ators except Captax and acts as an efficient secondary ac- 
celerator. It also counteracts the retarding effect on the 
cure by carbon blacks and clay. Tuads 1 part with D P G 
3 parts or Tuads 1 part with Hexa 3 parts are excellent 
combinations for high tensile and tear resistance. 

W. B. Wiegand, in the following abstract®, indicates suit- 


8Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Oct., 1925, pr. 145. 
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able accelerator pairs for curing solid tires, naming D P G 
for quick cure of interior with formaldehyde-paratoluidine 
(methylene-paratoluidine) for good aging exterior. Formal- 
dehyde aniline and formaldehyde-orthotoluidine have also 
been used for this purpose. Further examples of successful 
accelerator combinations are thiocarbanilide with Hexa, and 
Hexa with D P G. These give an extremely high degree 
of setting up or snappiness and are thus suitable for pneu- 
matic tire treads. 

Other advantageous combinations for mold work are as 
follows: 314 parts A-7 with 1 part D P G for a quick start 
and a firm tight cure without scorching for stocks containing 
as high as 25 per cent of reclaim; 10 parts of Captax with 
1 part of Tuads is suitable for making a snappy five-minute 
mold cure for small-weight pure gum articles. Another 
combination for the same purpose. is 5 parts Grasselerator 
808 with 1 part Tuads. Para-nitroso-diphenyl-aniline (Ac- 


idles 
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celerene) 1 part with D P G 3 parts or Safex 1 part witn 
D P G1 part is useful wherever high modulus is desired. 
R & H 50 can be combined satisfactorily with thiazoles, 
thiurams, thioureas, or guanidines for tire tread and gen- 
eral purposes. The combination of 1 part R & H 397 with 
1/10 part Captax and 1 part Age-Rite will give 4,500 
pounds tensile in a tread stock and excellent aging quality. 
Thiocarbanilide, when popular, was combined with Hexa for 
general use. 

In tire treads, frictions, etc., the following combinations 
are advantageous: Thionex 1 part, D O T G 3 parts; Thio- 
nex 1 part, Vulcanol 5 parts. Compounds containing Thio- 
nex or combinations of Thionex with other accelerators do 
not attain their maximum physical properties until several 
days after curing. Such combinations impart a high tear 
resistance and long range cure. The combination of Thionex 
and D O T G is particularly effective in that way. 
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Dealers’ Stocks of Rubber Footwear—March 1, 1930 


HE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce an- 

nounces' that as a result of the survey of dealers’ stocks 
of waterproof rubber footwear in the United States as of 
March 1, 1930, made by the Rubber Division, 22,752 deal- 
ers reported 5,748,984 pairs on hand, an average of 253 pairs 
per dealer, against 26,675 dealers with 6,615,171 pairs, or 
248 pairs per dealer, on July 1, 1929. ‘The number of deal- 
ers reporting stocks of each class of rubber footwear, the 
number of pairs reported, and the average pairs per dealer, 
for the United States as a whole, are shown below for July 1, 
1929, and March 1, 1930: 

TaBLE 1. SUMMARY OF DEALERS’ STOCKS 


July 1, 1929 March 1, 1930 


| a Seen) fe en 
Num- Num- Pairs Num- Num- ‘Pairs 
ber of ber ot per ber of ber of per 
Dealers Pairs Dealer Dealers Pairs Dealer 
Rubber boots ....... 19,828 588,102 29.3 16,673 550,250 33.0 


Lumbermans and pacs. 10,017 294,304 yp 8,605 243,465 28.3 


Heavy aarctics and 


eee rere 15,839 579,047 36.6 13,423 473,351 35.3 
Light arctics and 
eR ee 15,350 910,485 59.3 12,332 608,678 49.4 
Style gaiters, cloth... 12,378 770,460 62.2 11,015 628,513 57.1 
Style gaiters, rubber.. 8,353+ 378,684 45.3 8,783 374,921 42.7 
Light and heavy rub- 
BI acai beneure an 20,704 3,094,089 149.5 19,049 2,869,805 150.7 
EE. o eSreebis Ka wed 26,675 6,615,171 248.0 22,752 5,748,984 252.7 


Taking the total number of dealers reporting stocks as 
100 per cent, the percentage of dealers who reported stocks 
of each class of footwear is shown in Table 2 for July 1, 
1929, and March 1, 1930. A study of the percentages shows 
that the proportion of dealers in each group was roughly 
comparable for the two dates, although an increased per- 
centage of dealers reported stocks of rubber and cloth style 
gaiters and rubbers this year, while a noticeably smaller 
percentage of dealers reported stocks of ordinary light 
arctics and gaiters. 

Taking the total pairs of all kinds of footwear reported as 
100 per cent, and calculating the percentage of the total 
made up of each class, the results in Table 2 also indicate 
that the two surveys are roughly comparable; rubber boots 
and rubber style gaiters constituted a larger part of the 
March 1, 1930, stocks than of the July 1, 1929, stocks, while 
stocks of light arctics and gaiters constituted a smaller per- 
centage of the 1930 total. 

The first part of Table 2 should help the manufacturer 


with national distribution to determine what percentage of 
his dealers should stock each class of footwear. For example, 


1Special Circular No. 2650, Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, | 


Washington, D. C. 


TABLE 2, CoMPARABILITY OF 1929 anp 1930 SuRvEyS 


Percentage of Total 


Percentage of 
i Stock Reported 


Dealers Reporting 


Each Class for Each Class 

STN oO NT 

July 1, March 1, July 1, March 1, 
; 1929 30 1929 1930 
POISE OME ois. 5s a cievis ees es 74.3 73.3 8.9 9.6 
lLumbermans and pacs.......... 37.6 37.8 4.4 4.2 
Heavy arctics and gaiters....... 59.4 59.0 8.8 8.2 
Light arctics and gaiters....... c75 54.2 13.8 10.6 
Style asters. clothi;.......6%<6s:0% 46.4 48.4 11.6 11.0 
Style gaiters, rubber........... 31.3 38.6 6.5 
Light and heavy rubbers....... 77.6 83.7 . 46.8 49.9 
TU sinc as cate es Re atnit 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


he might figure on about 80 per cent of his dealers pur- 
@hasing rubbers, 75 per cent purchasing rubber boots, 60 
per cent heavy arctics and gaiters, 55 per cent light arctics 
and gaiters, 50 per cent cloth style gaiters, 37.5 per cent 
lumbermans and pacs,.and 35 or 40 per cent rubber style 
gaiters. 


The second part of the table will furnish some guide 
to dealers as to a normal division of stocks, when purchas- 
ing. On the basis of a season’s purchase of 500 pairs, if it 
were divided according to the March 1 percentages in Table 
2, the dealer would buy about 48 pairs of rubber boots, 
21 pairs of lumbermans and pacs, 41 pairs of heavy arctics 
and gaiters, 53 pairs of light arctics and gaiters, 87 pairs 
of style gaiters (cloth and rubber), and 250 pairs of rubbers. 


The varying market demand for rubber footwear in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States is indicated by the per- 
centages of dealers reporting stocks of each class of footwear 
for each region. For example, taking the total number 
of reporting dealers in New England as 100 per cent, 63.0 
per cent of these dealers handle lumbermans and pacs, and 
90.2 per cent handle rubbers, the highest percentage with 
stocks of these items in any region. The West South Cen- 
tral States, although furnishing a poor market for rubber 
footwear generally, show a higher percentage of dealers 
stocking rubber boots than any other area. The demand 
for rubbers and rubber boots varies less than for other items 
in different parts of the country. Arctics and gaiters of all 
kinds are most generally stocked in the North Central, New 
England, and Mid-Atlantic States. Compared with last 
year’s survey, fewer dealers in the East South Central States 
stock each class except rubbers, while in the Mountain 
States an increased percentage of dealers reported for every 
class. This year’s increase in percentage of dealers stock- 
ing rubber style gaiters and rubbers was general throughout 
the United States, and the lower percentage of dealers stock- 
ing light’arctics and gaiters was also general. 
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Why Colors Fade 


On Modern Rainy-Day Costumes and 
Rubber Goods 1n General 


GEORGE RICE 





HE constantly increasing use of 

artistic colors in the designs used 

to beautify modern rainy-day 
costumes and modern art rubber goods in 
general, is in keeping with the color 
vogue in dress, home and garden deco- 
ration, and the handsome tints used at 
the present time on automobiles and air- 
planes. 

The old gray days of the rubber wear 
industry have passed, and now reds, 
greens, blues, purples, tans, and yellows 
in various tones can be seen on raincoats, 
capes, and hats on any city street on a 
damp day. The designers of rainwear 
have created garments that make women 
and girls look their best regardless of 
stormy weather, all of which is helping 
to sell rubber fabrics. Moire, for ex- 
ample, is a successful rainproof fabric 
and is produced in a very extensive range 
of colors. It is concerning the failure 
of these colors at times and under various 
conditions that this article is written. 
Ordinarily the colors in rubber surfaced 
coats are fast in regard to the service for 
which the garment is intended: namely, 
rain and dampness, and the mold or the 
mildew that might accumulate on the 








can start up an intra-molecular action 
in the color particles that will change 
the color. Light rays differ in na- 
ture in the various types of light to 
which all costumes are subjected at some 
time. The rubberized garment may have 
to submit its color to the action of the 
light rays from a powerful artificial light 
in a show window and to daylight which 
comes through the plate glass. Those 
particular rays of light are absorbed by 
the color and create a disturbance with- 
in it that usually results in fading. Of 
course oxidation and color reduction un- 
der certain influences will bring about 
fading, but the element of light rays must 
be present in the light itself if definite 
results are to be had, regardless of any 
chemical actions. 

Many of the wave lengths present in 
natural light are absent in electric light. 
Fading possibilities tested by one form 
of light may differ with another. The 
modern type of fadeometers, however, 
are fairly accurate in making tests of 
the durability of colors on anything. 

Every substance is made up of minute 
particles too small to see, even when good 
magnifying instruments are used. Dye- 








fabric when the garment is placed away 
in a wet state. But rubberized apparel 
is often subjected to strong sunlight when 


hung in a dealer’s show window. 
Indeed, fading may be caused in some 


by bacteriological action on the in- 
gredients composing the colors, when the garments are in 
storage. Heavy or light rains, daylight, or artificial light 
may have nothing to do with the weakening of colors on 
rubber which in the beginning presented no indications of 
fugitiveness. Excessive rubbing may wear down a color in 
time, and even perspiration can change a color in spots be- 
cause of the contained acid. Other more or less remote 
causes for color failure on rubber goods exist, but the prin- 
cipal question is why does a good color efficiently made on 
rubber succumb in luster under certain conditions of ex- 
posure and sometimes through normal wear? The man- 
ufacturers of chemicals used in coloring rubber are previding 
the trade with a superior grade of these materials, and as 
a rule the colors are proficiently applied. 

Light itself does not possess the necessary prop- 
erties to bring on color weakness. But the light rays 


A Microscopical Examination of the 


‘ apes Ps f Molecular Structure of a Color ona ee . 
worn before or after a shower or when Rubber Garment Will Show That This °CP¢: If it were possible to place a 


Structure Resembles Pieces of Glass 


of the most brilliantly colored raincoats ae, ey nae me or Snow- jook similar to one of the groups shown 
es 


stuff molecules resemble pieces of glass 
rods or particles of crystalline matter or 
snowflakes, if viewed under a micro- 


sufficiently strong glass on a raincoat, the 
enlarged specimens of molecules might 


in the accompanying illustration. 

If the substance used in coloring rubber possesses stability 
in its molecular structure, it will be capable of absorbing 
whatever type of light rays it has to confront, better than a 
coloring substance possessing weak molecules. The light 
rays create a vibrating movement within the coloring in- 
gredients which is best opposed with strong molecules. You 
can make some of the flavaniline colors take on a green hue 
under the action of a strong ultra-violet ray light only to 
see them assume a yellow tinge when taken away from the 
light. Even the best of natural or synthetic indigo blue 
colors still fade a little in light only to return to their normal 
density when placed in the shade for a time. Natural light 
is the most effective because it contains both long and short 
wave lengths, whereas some of the man-made lights contain 
only long or short wave lengths. Fading by bacteriological 
action will be considered in a forthcoming article. 
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Synchronous Motor Provides 


Most 


Economical Drive 


for Plasticator 


HoMER W. FORSCHNER!? 


ing down crude rubber, the Gordon plasticator, is 

another of the many applications that have. been 
found to be driven most successfully and economically by 
the synchronous 
motor. 


A COMPARATIVELY new type of machine for break- 


Description of 
Plasticator 


The _ plastica- 
tor is a machine 
which treats the 
crude rubber by 
breaking it down 
and masticating 
it to such a thor- 
ough extent that 
it is ready for 
the mixing mills 
without further 
preparation. A 
description of the 
principles of the 
machine will be 
of interest and 
will show the na- 
ture of the load 
imposed on the 
motor. The plas- 
ticator is very 
much like a meat 
grinder, with the exception that as the material leaves the 
screw, it is forced through a circular converging conical 
opening and undergoes a rubbing or rolling action be- 
fore being discharged. The baled crude rubber is cut into 
three chunks averaging about 60 pounds each and intro- 
duced into the hopper. 

Turning at a speed of 20 r.p.m., the screw pulls the 
chunk of crude rubber into the barrel of the machine, where 
it is torn apart and masticated. When the rubber reaches 
the end of the screw, it has been partially broken down by 
this treatment and is in a semi-plastic state. The screw 
forces the material into the circular opening, a cross-section 
view of which is shown at the right of Fig. 1. It is seen 
that both the revolving cone and the stationary member are 
fluted. As the rubber is forced through the opening be- 
tween the two members, it is given a rubbing action with a 





Automatic Starter 


Fig. 3. 





1 Engineer, Electric Machinery Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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. Fig. 1. Schematic Diagram of Plasticator 
resultant effect similar to passage between the rolls of the 
ordinary mill. The revolving cone, being on the same axis 
as the screw, also turns at 20 r.p.m. The rubber comes be- 
tween two rubbing surfaces numerous times before being 
discharged and receives a working equivalent to eight or 
ten minutes in a mill. The radial clearance between the 
cone and the stationary member may be varied from ap- 
proximately ;’s-inch to 5¢-inch with a subsequent change in 
plasticity. 

Approximately 3,500 pounds of average stock per hour 
are discharged from the machine in the form of a tube about 
six inches in diameter with a 34-inch to 1-inch wall. The 
tube is sliced into convenient lengths to handle and put into 
the compound batches. 

Drive Requirements 

From the above description of the load to be driven it is 
seen that a suitable motor, among other things, should have 
the following characteristics: (1) ample torques for all 
operating conditions, (2) constant speed, (3) high power- 
conversion efficiency. The synchronous motor, better than 
any other type, meets the requirements and in addition cor- 
rects power factor. 


Synchronous Motor Drive 


An important reason for selecting a synchronous motor 
is the power factor correction to be obtained with its use. 
It can be designed to operate at unity power factor, with a 
minimum of armature current, or at a leading power factor 
to deliver a leading current, which will compensate the 











Fig. 2. Synchronous Motor Drive 
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lagging or magnetizing cur- 
rent of induction motors. 
This acts to raise the power 
factor of the whole plant, 
and, whether power is pur- 
chased or privately  gen- 
erated, the maintenance of 
high plant power factor will 
result in economies. 

The synchronous motor 
applied to this drive, shown 
in Fig. 2, is a 250 h.p.-514 
r.p.m. machine designed for 
80 per cent leading power 








drops below synchronous 
speed during a momentary 
power dip. Upon restoration 
of voltage the motor auto- 
matically resynchronizes and 
production continues’ un- 
interrupted. 

The above description ap- 
plies to what is known as the 


single plasticator. Double 
plasticators (Fig. 4) are 


also in use and are essen- 
tially two single units in 
series driven by a single 








factor operation and as such : 
supplies considerable lead- * Fig. 4. 
ing current for compensating the lagging current from in- 
duction motors. Power factor correction is very ¢co- 
nomically obtained in the higher speed motors, such as this 
one, because of the lower first cost of high-speed motors as 
compared to that of low-speed ones such as are direct con- 
nected to mill lines. 

Ordinarily the plasticator is started empty and requires 
only a nominal horsepower. To provide for an emergency, 
such as restarting after a power outage with the barrel fully 
loaded, the motor is designed with high starting and pull-in 
torques. This enables the motor to start and synchronize 
under practically any operating condition. However, when 
shutting down for a period of time, material should not be 
left in the plasticator to cool and harden as unnecessary 
strain is then imposed on all the machinery at starting. 

The running load is quite constant, tests showing the 
average during operation to be about 240 h.p. with maximum 
peaks of 275 h.p. 


Automatie Control 


The control is a feature of importance in insuring con- 
tinuous operation. It is of the automatic push-button type 
with across the- line starting and is shown in Fig. 3. 
Field excitation is applied by a frequency relay at the 
correct percentage of synchronous speed. The fre- 
quency relay will remove the field excitation if the motor 


Double Plasticator 


motor. The double unit has 
an output of approximately 
6,500 pounds per hour and requires a 500 h.p. motor of prac- 
tically the same characteristics as described above. 


Summary 


The initial cost of the synchronous motor compares fa- 
vorably with other types. The advantages and features of the 
synchronous drive discussed above may be summed up as 
follows : 

POWER FAcToR CORRECTION. Motor improves power 
factor of whole plant with a resultant saving in power cost. 

CONSTANT SPEED. Absolutely constant speed insures a 
maximum output and a uniform plasticity of the ‘material. 

SMALL MAINTENANCE. Because of the large air gap in- 
herent to the synchronous motor, there is need for much less 
maintenance on the bearings. 

AUTOMATIC FULL VOLTAGE Srartinc. The completely 
automatic starter with frequency relay control insures cor- 
rect starting and synchronizing under all conditions with 
complete protection to the motor—all at the touch of a 
button. 

Full voltage starting has the following advantages: (1) 
Elimination of a second peak current inrush, or “bump on 
the line,” which takes place in reduced voltage starting when 
the motor is thrown from reduced to full voltage; (2) Sim- 
plified starting equipment and reduced maintenance; (3) 
Reduced first cost of starting equipment. 





Industry and Trade 


National Industrial Conference Board Report 


Petroleum 





Automobiles—Rubber 

ARCH production of passenger cars and trucks, esti- 
mated at 415,000 units, is 22 per cent larger than 
February but 33.7 per cent lower than the extraordinary 
total of March last year. March output is 10.5 per cent be- 
low the average for the last five years while the first quarter 
output this year of 1,038,068 is 8.0 per cent under the aver- 
age of 1,129,844 for the first three months during the past 
five years. Manufacturers are strictly limiting their output 
according to actual consumer demand, but they increased 
production in April over March. New car registrations in 
February were 10.0 per cent under February last year while 
that of trucks was only 2.2 per cent below the record of last 
year. New car registrations in February showed an increase 
of 18 per cent over January, while new truck registrations 
gained 5.0 per cent. Sixteen states reporting for March 


showed a gain of 56.6 per cent over February but a decline 
of 11.8 per cent under March of last year for new passenger 
car registrations. 

While the consumption of crude rubber of all classes by 


manufacturers in March was 19.7 per cent less than a year 
ago, it should be remembered that automobile production was 
less than last year. Compared with February there was an 
increase of 9.7 per cent. European interests are planning 
lessened production in the hope of improving prices. 

Latest estimates place crude oil production in the United 
States at 2,530,000 barrels daily, a decrease of almost 450,- 
000 barrels from the high point, August, 1929, and one of 
about 125,000 barrels from the first of the year. Crude runs 
to stills for the week ending April 5 at 2,551,800 barrels 
daily, show a decrease of over 100,000 barrels per day com- 
pared with March 1. Preliminary estimates of the consump- 
tion of refinery gasoline during the first quarter of 1930 indi- 
cate an increase of 12.95 per cent in the combined domestic 
and export demand over the same period of 1929. 

Recent advances of 10 cents per barrel in Texas and mid- 
continent crude oils have been taken by the industry as a 
reflection of the improvement in the relationship between the 
— of crude and refined products and the market de- 
mand. 
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Recently Developed Instruments 
for 
Tire Vulcanizing Processes 


R. E. OLSON! 


URING the past year defi- 

nite progress has been made 

toward the attainment of 
equipment for the complete auto- 
matic control of time, temperature, 
and pressure in vulcanizing proc- 
esses. Assuming that the stock has 
been correctly compounded, it is es- 
sential for maintenance of consist- 
ent quality of the finished product 
that vulcanization be conducted 
under uniform conditions. Not only 
must control be exercised over the 
elements of time and temperature 
quantitatively, but their relation to 
one another in the sequence of their 
application must be accurately con- 
trolled. This should be accom- 
plished without dependence on 
the ever-uncertain hfiman element. 

The object of this paper is to 
give a general description of two 
major developments in instrument 
control, stressing in particular the advantages derived from 
their use as well as the extent to which they automatically 
control the curing cycle. The first development to be de- 
scribed is a system of control which has proven successful 
for vertical tire vulcanizers. This automatic vulcanizer 
operation control completely eliminates hand manipulation 
of instruments and valves. It is only necessary for the heater 
tender to open the valve in the hydraulic line to the ram 
after which subsequent operations accurately occur until the 
end of the cycle. 

Figure 1 illustrates a unit for one vulcanizer, consisting 
of a panel board on which the necessary instrument equip- 
ment is mounted. Electric clocks are used for operating the 
instruments, and these in turn pneumatically actuate dia- 
phragm valves which regulate the mediums under control 
such as water, steam, and air. The equipment is assembled 
as a unit, making installation comparatively easy. Alternating 
current and compressed air are connected to the panel. From 
a manifold at the bottom of the panel, connections are made 
to the diaphragm valves in the vulcanizer pit with 14-inch 
brass pipe or copper tubing. 

This particular unit was designed for air bag curing, and 
the description which follows applies for this method. How- 
ever, it is equally applicable for water bag and other curing 
methods. 

The vulcanizer is loaded and closed in the customary way. 
The heater tender then opens the hydraulic line and when 
the desired pressure is exerted on the ram, the curing cycle 
starts. From then on, the following operations are performed 
automatically: 


1 Manager, Sales Engineering Department, Taylor Instrument Cos., Rovhes- 
ter, N. Y. Paper read before the Chicago Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
Jan. 17, 1930. Publication permitted by Ind. Eng. Chem. 


Fig. 1. 





Automatic Vulcanizer Operation 
Control 


1. Air is admitted to the air 
bags for a.period sufficient for fill- 
ing. 

2. The air bag supply is then 
shut off for a fixed period for mak- 
ing the air leak test. If the pres- 
sure drop does not exceed the per- 
missible amount at the end of the 
allowed period, the next operation 
in the cycle occurs. If the pressure 
drop is more than the maximum 
permitted, a signal is given in the 
form of a red light, and no further 
operations can take place until the 
cause of the excessive air leakage 
has been remedied. One minute: be- 
fore the end of the bag-filling 
period the drain valve is made to 
close. Provision is made in the 
equipment for resuming the normal 
cycle even if the heater fails to pass 
the air leak test, but this can be 
done only by the supervisor or some 
person especially delegated to assume this responsibility. 

3. Assuming that the air leak test did not indicate an 
excessive pressure drop, next the steam is turned on for the 
curing period during which the steam temperature within 
the vulcanizer is controlled and the condensate discharged. 

4. Five minutes before the end of the cure the equipment 
functions to make a second air leak test. The red lamp 
signal is again given if an excessive air leak has developed 
during the cure, but this condition does not prevent the 
completion of the cycle as in the case of the first leak test. 
If the leak has remained within the allowable amount, no 
signal is given. 

5. At the end of the curing period the steam, shuts off, 
cooling water is admitted to the vulcanizer, and the drain 
valve opens. 

6. At the end of the cooling period the water shuts off 
and the air bag supply is cut off and the bags deflated. A 
green light then signals that the cycle is _ finished, 
and it only remains for the operator to release the 
hydraulic ram pressure and unload the vulcanizer. 

7. The equipment resets itself to the starting position for 
the next cure, which starts only after the hydraulic pressure 
in the ram reaches the correct value. 

The condition of the equipment is at all times indicated 
by four signal lights. A white light burns all the time except 
when the current to the panel is turned off. A red light 
burns owing to the failure of the heater to pass either air 
leak test and continues to burn until it is manually shut 
off. A green light burns whenever the equipment stops and 
serves to indicate when the cycle has been completed. A blue 
light burns whenever the temperature of the vulcanizer be- 
comes excessive or when it exceeds the correct curing tem- 
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Fig. 2. Thermometer Chart Record of Vulcanizer 
and Condensation Temperatures 


perature by a predetermined number of degrees. 

It will be seen that this automatic control completely 
eliminates the personal element, a fact which assures uni- 
formity of curing procedure with unfailing precision. The 
men working the heats do not touch the controlling instru- 
ments, which are in charge of a supervisor whose duty it 
is to maintain them, change charts, and to make adjustments 
for different curing schedules when necessary. 

The dependable performance possible with this type of 
equipment can be judged by the fact that it has handled 
the entire production of one well-known plant for a consider- 
able period—twenty-six vulcanizers being used. 


TYPICAL AIR BAG AND AIR RAM PRESSURE RECORDS 
PRODUCED BY TYCOS AUTOMATIC VULCANIZER CONTROL 
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Fig. 3. A, Perfect Cure; B, Excessive Air Leak Re- 
vealed by First Test, Making It Necessary to Rework 
Heat; C, Satisfactory Record After Trouble Indicated 
on Chart B Has Been Remedied; D, Note Decreasing 
Air Bag Pressure During Cure Resulting in Failure 
to Pass Second Air Leak Test; E, Failure of Hydrau- 
lic Pressure During Cure Resulting in Immediate Re- 
lease of Internal Air Bag Pressure 
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In addition to controlling the cycle of operation, the 
equipment records temperatures and pressures as well and 
provides a written record of its performance. Figure 2 shows 
the recording thermometer chart giving a record of the vul- 
canizer and condensation temperatures. Knowing the con- 
densation temperatures during each cure is of great value. 
A regular oscillation on the chart indicates normal operation. 
If a straight line is produced at approximately the vulcan- 
izer temperature, this indicates that condensate and a con- 
siderable quantity of useful steam is discharging, constitut- 
ing a source of waste and inefficient steam utilization. A con- 
stantly declining curve indicates obstruction of the conden- 
sate discharge, a condition leading to nonuniform heat dis- 
tribution in the vulcanizer with the consequent ill effect on 
the product. 

Figure 3 illustrates a typical record of internal air bag 
and hydraulic ram pressures. These records are made on 
the same chart and show the extent of the bag pressure drop 
during each air leak test and the pressure maintained on 
the ram. This information is invaluable for checking uni- 
formity of curing operations. 

The automatic control accurately reproduces curing condi- 
tions, and the following are some of the outstanding ad- 
vantages from its use. The ram pressure must be applied 
before air can enter the air bags. If the hydraulic pressure 
falls below a predetermined value during any part of the 
cure, the pressure within the bags automatically is dis- 
charged. This eliminates any possibility of the molds being 
forced open because of excessive bag pressure or insufficient 
ram pressure. 

The bad effect of air leaks in vulcanizers due to faulty or 
loose bag connections is well recognized. It is an important 
contributing factor for defective tires for two main reasons. 
First, an excessive air leak causes underinflation of curing 
bags. Secondly, excessive air leaks cause air pockets in the 
mold stack as well as between the molds and the heater 
shell. The insulating effect of this air results in uneven heat 
distribution within the vulcanizer, a recognized cause for 
soft cures. This condition cannot exist in a heater equipped 
with this form of control. As before mentioned, a red signal 
lights when the air leakage is greater than permitted, and 
the equipment ceases to function. After this signal the heater 
tender is powerless to continue the curing cycle until the leak 
has been remedied. 

The purpose of the second air leak test is to indicate 
whether excessive leakage has developed during the cure. 
Although the equipment does not stop if this second test 
shows a leakage greater than the acceptable amount, the ex- 
tent of it is recorded on the air bag pressure chart. Precau- 
tion can then be taken to look for faulty joints when making 
connections for the next time. 

The fact that this equipment provides an automatic cool- 
ing period is also important. Stock is compounded for an 
assumed heat treatment. It is therefore desirable that molds 
are at approximately the same temperature at the beginning 
of each heat when green tires are placed in them. This con- 
dition is assured because the molds are cooled only on a defi- 
nite period for each heat. If cooling is manually controlled, 
the temperature of molds may vary considerably at the start 
of each cure. It is known that with present-day curing 
accelerators a stock developed for warm molds cannot cure 
properly if placed in cold molds. 


Individual Vulecanizers 


The introduction of the individual vulcanizer for tubes 
and casings has presented new applications for instrument 
control. For most efficient performance it is necessary that 
this form of vulcanizer be operated under the control of 
suitable instruments. 

Each type of vulcanizer requires a different form of con- 
trol system, and it is the purpose here to present in a general 
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way some of the results which have been accomplished along 
this line. 

In the case of the individual inner tube vulcanizer, the 
temperature of the mold is controlled by maintaining steam 
in the jacket of the mold at some fixed temperature. Sev- 
eral vulcanizers are connected to one steam header and so 
arranged that the molds are always at the curing temperature. 
The reduction of curing time which this type of vulcanizer 
makes possible over other methods necessitates that the ele- 
ment of time accurately be controlled. Recognition must be 
taken of this fact in performing the various opening and 
closing operations. 

When operating this type of vulcanizer manually, con- 
siderable time is expended in performing the closing opera- 
tions, and there is no definite control over the duration of the 
curing period, which is represented by the time the press is in 
a closed position. 

The four closing operations consist of releasing air from 
the mold air cylinder which permits the cover to close, lock- 
ing the cover by operating a so-called breech lock, inflating 
the diaphragm to register properly the upper and lower 
molds, and finally to inflate the tube. These operations are 
performed in the reverse order when the press is opened: 
the tube being deflated first, the diaphragm underneath the 
lower mold next, the breech lock opened, and finally the ad- 
mission of air to the opening cylinder. 

Figure 4 shows the “National” type of individual tube 
vulcanizer with the time cycle regulator applied to it. 

The instrument developed for controlling automatically 
this form of press has been termed the “Time Cycle Regu- 
lator” and it is capable of functioning with a high degree of 
accuracy. It performs these various operations automatically 
and assures reproducibility of vulcanizer operation within 
2 seconds, for 6-, 7-, and 8-minute cures. Its design is such 
that air is admitted to the tube within 3 to + seconds after the 
operator closes the vulcanizer. The opening of the vulcan- 
izer takes place in 12 seconds, and the tube is completely 
exhausted when the mold opens. 

The operator does not set the instrument; the vulcanizer 
instantly closes when he pushes down a lever. Subsequent 
operations then are performed automatically, and the instru- 
ment stops when the vulcanizer opens for removing the tube. 
It is then in readiness for the next cure. This system of 
control has also been developed for the ‘‘Kuhlke” type of 
individual tube vulcanizer. 

Originally the early installations of this type of vulcan- 
izer were arranged for hand operation. Within the past year 
the time cycle regulator has been almost universally adopted 
because of the increased production which its use makes 
possible. 

A system of control using the time cycle regulator has also 
been developed for the ‘‘De Mattia” individual vulcanizer for 
casings and is shown in Figure 5 with the vulcanizer open 
In common with the individual tube vulcanizer the jacket 
surrounding the mold is constantly filled with steam at a 
definite pressure. It follows, therefore, that the extent of 
the cure depends largely on the length of time the hot 
molds are in contact with the tire. 

One other factor affecting the quality of cure is the in- 
ternal pressure treatment given the curing bag. This system 
controls these operations and is applicable for the various 
bag heating methods in use. The advantages derived from a 
system of control of this type seems beyond question, insur- 
ing as it does against nonuniformly cured tires. 

The operation of the time cycle regulator on the “De 
Mattia” vulcanizer is entirely automatic. The only manual 
operation required is a movement of a lever by the oper- 
ator. In this way the mold is made to start to close, and 
subsequent operations take place without attention from the 
operator. After the upper and lower halves of the mold 
meet and are locked in their closed position, the cycle of the 
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Fig. 4. Time Cycle Regulator Applied to 
“National” Individual Tube Vulcanizer 


cure begins. At this instant pressure is admitted to the cur- 
ing bag. If desired, steam can first be circulated or dead 
ended for a quick heating effect for a definite period. Hot 
water then can be circulated for the remainder of the cure 
and finally drained to an atmospheric discharge or to a 
vacuum line. In this respect the equipment lends itself to 
the existing diversified practices of curing bag treatment; 
this schedule is only typical of what can be provided. 

At the end of the cure the vulcanizer opens automatically, 
and the tire is ejected from the mold. Of special interest 
is the fact that the vulcanizer is at all times locked in its 
closed position while pressure is in the curing bag. This is 
accomplished with a positive interlocking pressure device 
and constitutes a safety feature of great importance. 

Compressed air is the motive power by which the time 
cycle regulator controls the flow of air for operating the in- 
dividual tube vulcanizer and hydraulic and steam pressures 
used in connection with the individual tire vulcanizer. The 
timing element or clock is actuated by a synchronous electric 
motor. 




















Fig. 5. Time Cycle Regulator Applied to “De 
Mattia” Individual Tire Vulcanizer 
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Standard Pullman Six-Wheel Trucks Running on Rubber. (The Rubber Pads Are the Heavy Black 
Shaded Parts.) 


Rubber Heels on Passenger Cars 


The Former Rubber Car Spring Return; in New Form as a Shock Absorber on 
Pullman Car Trucks 


Rubber as a shock absorber in the form of heavy cylin- 
drical springs for railway cars was so generally used in the 
early years of the rubber industry that a certain mechanical 
rubber company, now defunct, used the words “Car Spring” 
as part of its name. 

While rubber for car spring purposes was supplanted long 
ago by spiral steel springs, its shock absorbing value, as 
demonstrated in automotive vehicle construction, has re- 
cently brought it back again in railway passenger-car con- 
struction. Now it appears that rubber is being used as anti- 


vibration pads on the trucks wherever metal touches metal. 

This innovation is found on standard Pullman six-wheel 
trucks used under Baltimore & Ohio passenger cars. The 
locations of these pads are indicated by the eleven black 
rectangles shown in the illustration. Each truck has fifty- 
one rubber pads placed where the frame rests and at spring 
ends. The passengers in a coach thus equipped actually 
ride smoothly on rubber over polished steel rails with en- 
tire freedom from jolts and vibrations arising from rail 
joints. 





Squash Rackets Balls 


American and English Types Vary Widely 
and Should Be Standardized 


HERE is a remarkable discrepancy between the Ameri- 

can and English squash rackets balls. The American 
ball is comparatively large and heavy, and it is impossible 
to compress the walls with the fingers to any marked extent. 
This is due to the rigidity offered by the walls and not to 
air pressure inside. The United States Squash Racquets 
Association specifications are as follows: 

Outside diameter, 134 inches; weight, 1 ounce. It is 
black, pneumatic, and should have a rebound upon a con- 
crete base at a temperature of 72° F. of 32 to 33 inches from 
a drop of 100 inches. It is not inflated with any kind of 
pressure. 

The specification drawn up last year by the English 
Tennis and Racquets Association is entirely different in 
every respect from that called for in the American ball. Ac- 
cording to the English specification the following properties 
are called for: 

Outside diameter, 1 9/16 to 1 10/16 inches; weight, 
23.328 to 24.624 grams; bounce, when dropped from 100 
inches on a concrete floor, the bounce must be between 36 
and 38 inches; the balls to be kept in an even temperature 
of 60° F. for twelve hours before testing, and to be tested 
at this temperature; inflation, fingering with light pressure 
should be sufficient almost to touch the opposite wall. 

It is apparent that the ball called for here is entirely 
different from the American product, and it seems rather 


ridiculous that this should be so. Is it not possible for some . 


compromise to be arrived at, whereby the same ball is used 
in America and Europe? 


Counting Rubber Goods 
Small Molded Articles Counted by the 
Action of Light 


NEW device announced by the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., has much significance to modern 
industry where mass production is involved. The interrup- 
tion of a beam of light controls the operation of machinery 
by utilizing the photo-electric relay. The new relay is es- 
sentially a vacuum tube device and uses both the new photo- 
electric tube and the pliotron. 

Among the many applications in which this device may 
be useful is in counting bags or boxes of material. As each 
item passes through the essential beam of light, it will cause 
the photo-electric relay to operate and actuate a magnetic 
counter. 

This system of counting output would seem capable of 
wide application including many places in the rubber in- 
dustry where mass production is centered on such items as 
heels, packages of friction tape, jar rings, nipples, balls, 
and all molded articles that require to be counted in large 
numbers. 

Among the advantages resulting from the use of this new 
industrial tool may be named the following: 

Operates without resistance to the movement of the object 
which actuates it, or without impairing the accuracy of 
delicate mechanisms; Located remotely from the equipment 
controlled, thus permitting mounting in small spaces around 
automatic machinery; Adjustable in sensitivity; Used out- 
doors by mounting in a watertight enclosing case; Easily 
installed, and its operation easily adjusted or changed; 
Operated at high speeds, 100 times a minute being an ap- 
proximate maximum. 
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The Application of 
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earings to 


General Plant Equipment 


T IS probably true that the 

most spectacular results of 

anti-frictionizing rubber 
plant equipment are those ob- 
tained in the case of the process 
machines. Another class of 
plant equipment, however, even 
if the unit improvement is not 
so readily apparent, nevertheless 
offers a very fertile field for the 
anti-friction bearing. This class 
comprises what may be called ac- 
cessories, for lack of a_ better 
term, and includes such things 
as material handling equipment. 
line shafting, gear drives, mo- 
tors, and similar odds and ends. 
Every rubber mill has some ex- 
amples of it; some of them have 
large quantities, and all of it is a 
potential source of extravagance 
or economy in plant operation, 
depending largely on the bearings 
with which the individual devices 
are equipped. If the foregoing 
statement seems rather broad and 
sweeping, even a casual examina- 
tion of the character of most ac- 
cessories will show that it is jus- 
tified. Nearly all of them are 
primarily friction loads of vary- 
ing degree, and many incorporate 
hundreds or even thousands of 
bearing surfaces that can and do 
get into trouble. 

It might be said, as an intro- 
duction, that power saving, while 
it is of interest, is likely to be the 
least. important benefit arising 
from the application of anti-fric- 
tion bearings to such equipment. 
Probably the most important 
are: first, the assurance of con- 
tinuity of service; second, the re- 
duction in lubrication expense; 
and third, the reduction in main- 
tenance. In the case of most 
equipment of this sort, but 
especially of material handling 
equipment, which forms the 
bulk of it, the individual power 
increments are so small that even 
a high percentage of saving 
would hardly make an appre- 


2 Manager, Industrial Dept., The Tim- 
ken Ro'ler Bearing Co, Canton, O. 
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Fig. 1. Typical Layout for Overhead Con- 
veyer Wheels, Showing How Escape. of 


Lubricant Is Prevented 
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Fig. 2. Belt Conveyer Mounting, Showing 


Liberal Provision for Lubrication 



































Fig. 


3. Bearing Mounting for Gravity 


Conveyer Roller 


ciable dent in the: plant power 
bill. That sort of thing is better 
left to the heavy duty equipment. 
But continuity of service is of 
vital importance, so much so in 
fact that the statement hardly 
needs elaboration. And the ex- 
pense, both for the lubricant and 
the time required to apply it, of- 
ten can, and does, form a notice- 
able item of operating cost in the 
average plant. The same can 
also be said of maintenance gen- 
erally, but here there is the fur- 
ther consideration of the trouble 
and waste caused by the outages 
that inevitably accompany main- 
tenance. How the application of 
anti-friction bearings to in- 
dividual classes of equipment af- 
fects these factors can probably 
best be seen from an equally in- 
dividual discussion of them. 


Material Handling 
Equipment 


The plant handling equipment 
of the average rubber plant can 
be made to fall into two general 
categories: conveyers and shop 
trucks; and the former can be 
subdivided into overhead, belt, 
pan, and_ gravity  conveyers. 
Mountings involving the use of 
anti-friction bearings for all four 
classes have been developed and 
have proved quite successful in 
service. They are principally 
characterized by their simplicity 
and compactness, by the care 
taken to simplify the lubrication 
problem, and by their cheapness. 
The latter is an important factor 
when the number of bearing sur- 
faces in the average conveyer is 
taken into account; if the mount- 
ings could not be made inexpen- 
sively, they would be impractical. 
As to the results obtained by the 
use of these mountings, it is 
enough to say generally that they 
are very beneficial, for different 
reasons in the case of different 
types of conveyers. 

The overhead conveyer seems 
to be becoming increasingly pop- 
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principal factor in mind was cheap- 








ular for rubber plant service. Several 
types of bearing mountings have been 
developed for the wheels used on such 
conveyers, but the one shown in Figure 
1 is sufficiently typical to serve as an 
example of the arrangement used. In 
this case the bearing cups or outer races 
are pressed into the wheel hubs, and 
the cones given a light fit on the shaft. 
Adjustment is obtained by the nut on 
the end of the shaft and, once set, is 
locked by a cotter pin. The closures 
are simple but are designed with a 
view to preventing any escape of lubri- 
cant and to excluding any foreign 
matter. Storage space for an ample 
supply of reserve lubricant is provided. 
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ness. Such a mounting is shown in 
Figure 3. In this case the roller proper 
is indented at each end to provide 
locating shoulders for the bearing cups 
and the grease retainer, which are 
pressed against them. The _ bearing 
cones are given a light fit on the shaft, 
and the whole assembly locked into 
place by a retaining ring, which is in 
turn locked by a set screw. As can be 
seen, the closures, both outer and inner, 
are exceedingly simple. One of the 
principal operating advantages of this 
mounting is directly traceable to the 
uniform coefficient of friction that 
characterizes tapered roller bearings in 
comparison to the variations in the co- 





Such a mounting is quite inexpensive, 





but at the same time it adds consider- 
ably to the performance of the con- 
veyer. In the first place there is no 
trouble or damage from dripping oil to 
any perishable material that the conveyer 
may be carrying. Secondly, the wheels 
are held rigidly in alinement; conse- 
quently they do not wabble to hasten 
either tread or track wear. Lastly, both 
lubrication and maintenance expense, to 
say nothing of power consumption, are 
but hollow mockeries of their former 
selves. 

A typical mounting for a belt conveyer 
idler is shown in Figure 2. In this case 
the mountings are somewhat more elabo- 
rate as might be expected considering the 
difference in the service, but they are still 
comparatively inexpensive. ‘The cups are 
pressed into a tube, which carries the 
body of the roller, indentations in the tube 
serving as shoulders to locate them. The 
cones are loosely fitted on the shaft to per- 
mit a certain amount of creepage. Ad- 
justment is obtained by lock nuts on each 
end of the shaft. The whole interior of 
the tube is available as a storage reservoir 
for lubricant; hence frequent renewals are 
not necessary. The closures are simple 


Bearing Mounting for Pan 
Conveyer Wheel 


Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 5. Bearing Mounting for 
Industrial Truck Wheels 


efficient of plain bearings under differ- 
ent conditions of lubrication, load, or 
velocity of the load. As a result, con- 
veyers can be designed with a definite 
angle of drop to produce a_ given 
velocity of the load without trouble 
from jams or from excessive velocity 
due to changes in the coefficient of 
friction. Furthermore, as usual lubri- 
cation and maintenance expense is greatly 
reduced. 

Pan conveyers are so little used in rub- 
ber plants that a detailed description of 
the bearing mountings is hardly ap- 
propriate. Figure 4 shows one of them, 
which as in the others is notable for sim- 
plicity and _ effectiveness. The ad- 
vantages of such a mounting are also 
more or less duplicates of those already 
outlined. 

In the case of shop trucks the situa- 
tion is quite different, as they do form an 
important part of the material handling 
system of many plants. Several types of 
mounting, which vary considerably ac- 
cording to the type of truck and the serv- 
ice to which it is put, have been developed 
for this service. Two types are shown 
herewith, in Figures 5 and 6 respectively, 

the former being a caster wheel and 








but they meet the requirements as to 


the other a wheel mounted on a fixed 





the retention of lubricant and exclu- 
sion of foreign matter quite effec- 
tively. As to results, it has been found 
that the power demand for conveyers 
equipped with this or similar mount- 
ings is about half of the ordinary de- 
mand, and the lubrication expense 
about 90 per cent less. Also, mainte- 
nance is correspondingly reduced; for 
one thing, there is no danger of bear- 
ings seizing and causing the roller to 
wear spots on the belt. Of course full- 
est advantage of these benefits’ is ob- 
tained only when the whole conveyer 
system, that is return idlers, head, and 
tail pulleys, are anti-frictionized as 
well as the belt idlers; but this is the 
rule rather than the exception with belt 
conveyer installations. The mountings 


for the other members are very similar 
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axle. Aside from the caster swivel 
bearing, which consists simply of a 
tapered roller thrust bearing mounted 
on the swivel pin, the two mountings 
are very similar. The bearing cups are 
pressed either into a cartridge or 
directly into the hub, as the case may 
be, and the cones are given a light fit 
on the axle or spindle. The bearings 
are cone adjusted by a nut on the end 
of the spindle, in one case bearing on 
a spacer ring (Figure 5) and in the 
other directly on the cone (Figure 6). 

Closures are very simpie, and ample 
space is provided for adequate reserve 
lubricant storage. One of the features 
of these and similar mountings is the 
permanent rigidity that is imparted to 
the wheel and axle assembly by the 





lasting qualities of the bearings. In 





to that just described. 
In designing the mounting used on 
the rollers of gravity conveyers, the 


Fig. 6. Wheel Bearing for Indus- 
trial Trucks with Fixed Axle 


consequence cases of loose or wabbling 
wheels causing accidents and destroy- 
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ing floors never occur. As a matter of 
fact in one large rubber plant where a 
record was kept of the expense for floor 
maintenance, it was found that $30,000 
was saved in this one item alone 
by an installation of tapered roller bear- 
ing-equipped trucks. Such trucks are 
much easier to handle and cost much less 
to keep in proper working condition. 


Power Transmission Equipment 


Of the different types of equipment in- 
cluded in this classification, the one of 
greatest interest in rubber mills generally 
is probably line shafting supports, either 
pillow blocks or line shaft hangers. 
Usually these can be purchased already 
assembled from various manufacturers so 
that it is hardly necessary to go into the 
details of their construction. For refer- 
ence, however, a typical pillow block 
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end is fixed, as can be seen from the 
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illustration. In the case of helical gears, 
a certain amount of float is also permitted, 
usually in the pinion shaft, to permit the e 
gear and pinion to line up properly. The 
characteristics of helical gear mountings 
are also slightly different owing to the 
necessity of taking care of thrust reaction 
loads caused by the pressure of the teeth. 
The principal advantage of these gear 
unit mountings is the preservation of 
shaft alinement which they insure. Con- 
sequently, tooth wear is indefinitely post- 
poned, and back lash with consequent 
transmitted shocks to the driven ma- 
chinery is practically eliminated. 


~ Motors 


The application of tapered roller bear- 
ings to electric motors is a comparatively 
new development but, judging from the 








mounting is shown in Figure 7. The 
most interesting feature of this equipment 
is its effect upon operating characteristics. 
both practical and economical, especially in 
connection with the grouping of heavy duty 
machines. In one case on record, where a 
number of mixing machines were being driven 
in a line, it was found that applying roller 
bearing pillow blocks to the line shaft effected 
a saving of 10 per cent in the overall power 
demand of the machine line. For another 
thing, shaft alinement is more or less perma- 
nently preserved; that is a rather important 
feature, considering that the machines of the 
group are usually gear driven from the main 
shaft. In the case of lighter machinery, that 
is belt driven from overhead shafts, the shaft 
alinement guaranteed by tapered roller bearing 
hangers is still important because it postpones 
belt wear and saves some wear and tear on 
the driven machines themselves. 

As to gear drives, which also come under 
the head of power transmission equipment, 
bearing mountings have been developed for 
practically every type of gear extant. For 
example, Figure 8 shows the arrangement used 
with plain or spur gears. The bearings for 
both gear and pinion are mounted in car- 
tridges, the bearings being set up in the car- 
tridge before assembly in the unit. The car- 
tridges are then inserted into the 


Fig. 7. Method of Mounting 
Pillow Block Shaft Bearings 
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Fig. 8. Bearing Mount- 
ing for Spur Gear Drive 


rapidity of its growth, a very successful 
one. The mounting is quite simple; in 
fact it hardly needs detailed explanation. 
The principal advantage of the bearings in 
this particular case is the assurance they give 
of continuity of service from the motors. As 
a rule about the most expensive motor troubles 
are those arising either directly or indirectly 
from bearing failure; with this eliminated mo- 
tor maintenance and outages are very much 
reduced. In addition; there is a material re- 
vision downward in the expense for lubrica- 
tion. 

Tapered roller bearings are used also in 
many other classes of equipment which find 
employment in the production of rubber. 
Among these may be listed pumps, compres- 
sors, ventilating fans, and machine tools of 
various sorts. The mountings follow the same 
general details of those already described, al- 
though in each type of equipment they are 
arranged to meet certain definite mechanical 
requirements. In pumps, for example, the 
bearings are mounted with an especial view to 
maintaining shaft rigidity, since, particularly 
in centrifugal pumps, clearances are very close. 
Also, in reciprocating pumps it is highly de- 
sirable that the proper relations be maintained 
between moving and stationary parts. 

Much the same considerations apply to com- 
pressors, since, generally speak- . 








housing and pinned against rota- 





tion or lateral movement. In the | 
case of the mounting for worm 
gears, shown in Figure 9, the 
problems encountered are not quite 


so simple, and consequently the Lin 
mounting is somewhat different. ~® 
The principal difference comes in ya, 


the mounting of the worm shaft; 
the wheel shaft mounting is quite 
conventional. In the former, 
however, some provision must be 
made to take care of shaft expan- 
sion arising from the imperfect 
dissipation of the heat generated 











ne. thev operate on the same 
principles and have the same me- 
chanical requirements as pumps, 
}] with the additional feature that 
j speeds are likely to be higher. 
In machine tools the most impor- 
tant requirement, and one that has 
done much to encourage the use 


of tapered roller bearings, is 
spindle rigidity. Both tests and 
experience have shown _ that 


rigidity is increased by their use. 

Generally speaking, the bene- 
fits obtained from these bearings 
are uniform with those already 








during operation. This is done 
by permitting the bearing at one 
end of the shaft to float in the 
housing, while that at the other 


Shaft, 


Showing Provision 
Expansion 


Fig. 9. Bearing Mounting for Worm Gear 


for 


outlined. Power is saved, and 
the effective life of the machines 
is increased at a lower expense 
for lubrication and maintenance. 
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Pajama Ensemble No. 39 


TYLE reigns supreme. It is ever the 

dominating note in all smart costumes. 
None can escape it—no, not even seashore 
and bathing apparel. Yet never before has 
style played so important a part in acces- 
sories for the beach. Sophistication is 
evidenced by the stunning lines of the tur- 
ban or the saucy tilt of a beret, by the 
high-heeled footwear, and by the gay stripes 
of picturesque blazers. Rubber, besides 
being serviceable, is rendered truly beauti- 
{ul by its enchanting finishes in scintillat- 
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Bathing Accessories 


The Ensemble Trend Influences 
Caps and Shippers for Beachwear 


ing metallics, attractive moires, and gor- 
geous mottletones. Motifs range from 
dainty floral patterns to the daring angles 
and bizarre splashes of ultra-modern art. 
Of primary importance is color harmony to 
include even cap, belt, shoes, and in many 
cases a rubber scarf. For always the en- 
semble commands attention. 

An alluring pajama ensemble, Je dernier 
cri, in beach togs, is here illustrated. Who 
could resist this swanky suit with its striped 
trousers of red and white, blue and white, 
or green and white, and the beautiful smock 
and the neat jacket to harmonize? <A cap 
and shoes to match also are available. 

One of the most popular creations 
heralded this season is the French beret. 
It, of course, is offered in the same material 
and in colors to correspond with the bath- 
ing shoes. Some of the caps are plain in 
solid tones or with a spider-web design 
(see No. 970); while others are made in 
cut-together triangles of red, blue, black, 
or green alternating with white. Besides 
these plain models, berets are to be had also 
with a bit of trimming or in two-tone or 
mottled effects. A dainty number, in 
a crinkly rubber, claimed not to stick to the 
hair, may be procured in solid colors or 
with a multi-hued star inserted on top. 

Pastel shades predominate. The prefer- 
ence for colors, as indicated by current 
sales, runs from suntan, green, iridescent, 





No. 96 


blue or red to white and black. The last, 
it must be confessed, receives very few 
calls these days. The two-tone vogue and 
other color combinations are very effective 
with headwear as well as with footwear. 
As swimming and diving, moreover, find 
increasing favor with women, the latter 
want caps that will keep their crowning 
glory from getting wet. That accounts 
largely for the heavy demand for aviators 
and divers. These are presented in a grand 
array of designs, finishes, and colors, a few 
of which are pictured. One of the most 


attractive is No. 1596, a molded cap, 
aviator or diver, with a delicate feather 
motif that comes in many colors including 
red, blue, black, green, white, suntan, and 
purple. Some have the metallic finish so 
favored this season. A somewhat similar 
model, aviator or diver, is No. 1593, which 
bears a natty anchor design and, with the 
exception of purple, is made in the same 
shades as No. 1596. Another fetching 
aviator cap is No. 1598, consisting of a 
shell pattern with large scalloped shells 
forming the ears. A radiant sunburst on 
each side enhances the appearance of cap 
No. 1590. The last two aviators come in 
the same colors as No, 1593. The Royal 
decorated aviator, No. 910, of a fine spider- 
web tracing in which is inserted an oc- 
casional triangle, also appears in the afore- 





No. 1596 


mentioned hues with shoes to match. Cer- 
tain models with their surface designs per- 
manently embossed reveal a moire or bro- 
cade finish giving the caps more the look 
of silk or satin than rubber. Then, other 
aviators and divers flaunt a touch of trim- 
ming to relieve their tailored severity. 

An innovation in bathing caps is a 
patented model whose distinguishing fea- 
ture is the specially designed channels on 
the inside band, to keep water from hair 
and ears. The single and the double row 
of the sawtooth channel design allow for 
ventilation but do not mark the forehead. 
Repeated diving tests have demonstrated 
that the cap is watertight. As fitting is 
important, directions for putting on the 
cap are molded inside. It is made in two 
sizes, Nos. 1603 and- 1604, in standard 
colors with a lightning motif. 
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Even among children is the use of the 
aviator or the diver cap widespread. Ne. 


1600 is a junior molded aviator upon - 


which is represented a water scene with 
a girl diving from a springboard. Six 
new chicken novelties above the band will 
delight the kiddie who sees the diver No. 
3070. Another strapped helmet for the 
much younger set is decorated with a host 
of birds on the wing. The colors chosen 
for these caps include red, blue, green, 
canary, suntan, black, and white. 

With the trend toward serviceable caps, 
such as divers and aviators, the elaborate 
marine millinery with its huge bows and 
garden-variety ornaments so popular a few 
seasons ago is losing favor. But, you will 
recall, as soon as a girl swimmer emerges 
from the water, she yanks off her diver or 
aviator. For no matter how attractive the 
wearer is, the extreme severity of the close- 
fitting cap rarely is becoming. Consequent- 
ly if she wants merely to sit around the 
beach or go strolling in her bathing togs, 
the ultra-modern miss has another cap, far 
more flattering. Thus the beret. 
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Other novelties likewise vie for milady’s 
pleasure. A captivating creation that has 
appeal in these days when femininity in 
fashions prevails, is the turban, one model 
being among the illustrations. Note the 
smart lines artistically draped to the fringed 
tassel in front. Mottled stock in red, blue, 
green, and black increases its charm. 

The influence of the navy, furthermore, 
is keenly felt. A dashing rubber yacht cap 
with regulation visor and cord has won 
approval. The gob cap, that is the white 
middy hat sported so jauntily by our sailors, 
also has captured feminine fancy. Of 
calendered stock in gay colors, with its wide 
upturned brim that may be twisted into 
chic lines, the gob cap is a natty piece of 
headwear. It may be obtained in all white 
or with a star pattern on top with each 
point in one of the following shades: 
orchid, green, yellow, red, blue, and black. 
The narrow border on the brim, too, is in 
one of the those colors, which are matched 
with dainty footwear. 

The hills of Scotland lend a bonny plaid 
on a white background for a close-fitting 
cap known as Sassy. In the same plaid a 
long narrow scarf fitted at the back of the 
neck supplies an effective finishing touch. 

Head-shaped molded caps similar in de- 
sign and shape to felt hats for street wear 


enjoy a following. Present-day bathing 
wear is modern millinery in rubber. 
From the top of her adorable head to the 
tip of her tiny feet, the bathing beauty is 
fetchingly garbed. Having considered het 
headwear, let us now devote our attention 
to her footwear. Have you ever noticed 
girls in heelless bathing slippers as they 
meander about? Why, they’re on their 
toes. Of course. Being accustomed to 
high heels for everyday wear, women 
naturally find shoes with heels uncomfort- 
able. So while walking in them, milady 
instinctively bends forward on ner toes. 
When she is ready for a dip, she frequently 
kicks off the offending members, partly 
because of their lack of comfort and often 





The “Chic” Shoe 


because, being too large for her, they slip 
off and are lost as soon as they become 
filled with water. It is well to remember 
that rubber bathing shoes should be worn 
in a smaller size than ordinary footwear. 
When the bathing slipper with a heel was 
first introduced, its appeal was widespread. 
Nor has time dimmed its popularity. 
Heights vary from the flat heel, like chil- 
dren’s, to the medium heel of average 
height, ‘and the high heel itself. Thus fash- 
ioned after street shoes, bathing footwear 
may be procured in many attractive models. 
For those who prefer straps, a variety of 
good-looking types is available. Then, too, 
the opera pump is always pleasing. As for 
bows, the choice is bewildering. Perhaps 
an oxford is wanted? That may be had. 
Two. attention-arresting numbers are 
shown. The “Chic” shoe has a pump vamp 
with an extra-high heel. The colors in- 
clude red, blue, green, black, white, suntan; 
and also green, blue, rose, silver, gold, and 
iridescent pearl to match caps in the new 
metallic finish. No. 96 also will tempt the 
most fastidious woman. The pump,boasts 
a neat strap, a low heel, and a crepe sole. 
Fashionable shades are blended here to add 
a swanky note to the shoe. ; 
Furthermore, the bathing girl is offered 
slippers for promenading or to complete 
her pajama costume as well as for general 
sportwear. A Roman sandal with a red 
ribbed rubber sole and colored thongs for 
fastening is a novelty not to be ignored. 
Rubberized satin in the latest hues makes 
a shoe well adapted for walking, with its 
wooden Cuban heel and black serviceable 
sole of tire tread stock. One type of-slipper 
is copied from those worn by waiters along 
the Riviera. Another model, of canvas 
flaunting vivid stripes, with its rubber sole 
and heel also is practical. Rubber-soled 
linen shoes that-may be used on the tennis 
court as well as at the beach likewise de- 
serve consideration. It should be realized 
that all these shoes, besides harmonizing 
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with the cap and the bathing suit, also 
match coats, capes, or jackets worn over 
the suits. Thus the ensemble is complete. 

The style appeal influenced by the en- 
semble vogue is one few women can or 
want to resist. In the matter of beach 
wear they are as particular as with their 
more formal attire. It seems a certainty, 
moreover, that the accessories here pictured 
and described will find a wide market. 
For they will please and flatter women— 
and what! could be more important than 
that ? 

We are indebted to the United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., for the 
illustrations used in this article. 
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A continuation of the article 
published in INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD, April 1, 1930. 

Hard Cellular Rubber 


PONGE rubber is ordinarily made by 

placing the blank in a mold having 
a volume greater than its own, applying 
heat, and allowing the stock to swell and 
fill the cavity. This method does not al- 
ways give sharp outlines particularly when 
the stock is sulphurized for making hard 
cellular rubber, and if the blank is made 
broad enough in one plane to fill out to the 
sides of the cavity before reaching the top 
of the cavity, the top surface will present 
a wrinkled appearance in the finished 
article. 

In the process described in U. S. Patent 
No. 1,515,475, November 11, 1924, to Good- 
win, a blank of sponge rubber stock having 
the same dimensions as the mold, is placed 
in the bottom of the cavity, and a floating 
plate placed upon it so that the stock fills 
the molding cavity. The cover is then ap- 
plied, the mold placed in a vulcanizing 
press, and heat applied, or the mold may be 
clamped together and placed in open 
steam, causing the gasifying substance in 
the stock to expand it. The floating plate 
rises until it meets the cover plate and the 
vulcanization then continues at fixed vol- 
ume, the floating plate serving to form a 
smooth top surface on the finished article. 

The following abstracts comprise an 
interesting survey of the United States 
patents relating to sponge rubber manu- 
facture. 

Abstracts 


1. Moulton, 94,631, Sept. 7, 1869.° Ink- 
ing roller of sponge rubber has a coating 
of solid rubber. 

2. Chesterman, 97,880, Dec. 14, 1869. 
Sponge rubber mixture comprises rubber, 
soda, alum, and molasses. 

3. Colburn, 153,666, Aug. 4, 1874. 
Sheets of sponge rubber are reenforced 
with layers of cloth. : 

Slazenger, 399,940, Mar. 19, 1889. 
Coin mat is made of sponge rubber. 

5. Belden, 467,245, Jan. 19, 1892. Tire 
has a solid outer portion and an integral 
inner portion of sponge rubber. 

6. Pratt, 549,016, Oct. 29, 1895. Tire 
comprises a tubular outer portion of hard 
rubber, a core of sponge rubber, and a 
tubular casing of canvas for inclosing the 
core within the outer portion. 

7. Elwell, 567,459, Sept. 8, 1896. Ball 
is composed of a hollow shell of sponge 
rubber, one of the continuous, spherical 
surfaces of the shell being impervious to 
air, the sponge rubber forming a backing to 
resist puncture. 

8. Scotford, 578,527, Mar. 9, 1897. 
A molded blank for sponge rubber type 
bases comprises an integral strip of sponge 
rubber, provided with parallel grooves 
molded in a blank and affording finished 
surfaces on all edges of the type bases 
cut from the blanks. 

9. Day, 690,241, Dec. 31, 1901. Pad for 
inking printing films consists of two spaced 
metal plates and sponge rubber. 

10. Strause, 702,162, June 10, 1902. 
Incorporate paraffin with rubber, heat 
the compound to form cells, and vulcanize 
the rubber. 
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11. Painter, 719,499, Feb. 3, 1903. Ball 
comprises a solid core of sponge rubber 
of one or more pieces around it, and a 
cover over the core holding it under ten- 
sion. (See group illustration). 

12. Rodman, 720,741, Feb. 17, 1903. 
Making porous, electrolytic diaphragms 
consists in mixing together crude rubber, 
sulphur, and potassium sulphate, molding 
and vulcanizing the mixture, and subse- 
quently dissolving out the potassium sul- 
phate: 

13. Derick, 752,147, Feb. 16, 1904. 
Mattress comprises a plurality of layers 
of sponge rubber surrounded by a cover- 
ing of textile fabric; each layer consists 
of a plurality of slabs with abutting joints, 
the slabs of one layer being arranged so 
as to break joints with those of the next 
succeeding layer. 

14. McIntyre, 897,920, Sept. 8, 1908. 
Sponge rubber cushion for shoes has in- 
tegrally combined therewith thin surface 
layers composed of rubber impervious to 
air. 

15. Poizot, 963,806, July 12, 1910. Mix 
together rubber, ammonia, and sulphur to 
form a homogeneous paste, and then vul- 
canize at 135°C. 

16. Pfleumer, 1,038,950, Sept. 17, 1912, 
Reissue No. 13,667. Hot vulcanized sponge 
rubber is kept under high gas pressure so 
that*the gas penetrates the structure of the 
material until it is cooled; afterward re- 
lease the gas pressure. 

17. Willis and Felix, 1,045,234, Nov. 

26, 1912. Artificial sponge is made by 
subjecting sponge rubber to cooperating 
rollers to break down the cell walls. 
_18. Laarmann, 1,089,482, Mar. 10, 1914. 
Elastic foam is made from a solution of 
an elastic material by placing the solution 
in an air-tight vessel, hermetically closing 
it, turning the solution into a foam, fixing 
it by bringing a vulcanizing agent into 
contact and intimately mixing it with 
the foam, opening the vessel, and evaporat- 
ing the dissolving medium. 


19. Huebner, 1,103,359, July 14, 1914. 
Sponge rubber is produced by admixing 
with rubber successively at different in- 
tervals resin oil, zinc oxide, turpentine, 
flour of sulphur, and ammonium carbonate 
and vulcanizing the mass in a mold by 
placing it into a vulcanizer and admitting 
steam at intervals at successively higher 


temperature to increase gradually the 
temperature of the compound until 35 
pounds’ pressure is attained, and maintain- 
ing the pressure for 1 5/6 hours. 

20. Schidrowitz and Goldsbrough, 1,156,- 
184, Oct. 12, 1915. Rubber latex is co- 
agulated under conditions producing a 
porous or spongy coagulum, and the pores 
fixed by vulcanization of the wet coagulum 
by agents which are added at any suitable 
stage of the process. 

21. Roberts, 1,173,538, Feb. 29, 1916. 
A typewriter pad is made of sponge rubber 
under strong lateral compression. 

22. Sherbondy, 1,193,196, Aug. 1, 1916. 
A composition comprises raw rubber 34 
pounds, infusorial earth 14 pounds, rosin 
oil 1 pint, flour of sulphur 4 pounds, air 
slaked lime 4 ounces, carbonate of am- 
monia 2 pounds, baking soda 1 pound. 
(See group illustration. ) 

23. Oberfelder, 1,244,236, Oct. 23, 1917. 
A tube of high grade rubber has a thick 
strip of sponge rubber vulcanized in the 
tread region of the tube. 

24. Wiegand and Rieder, 1,249,702, 
Dec. 11, 1917. A shoe embodies an upper, 
a rubber tread having lateral portions of 
rubber forming part of the tread extend- 
ing upwardly upon and secured to the up- 
per, and a sponge rubber cushion between 
tread and upper. 

25. McElroy, 1,262,532, Apr. 9, 1918. 
A golf ball of sponge rubber has a thin, 
imperforate skin. 

26. Oldham, 1,286,396, Dec. 3, 1918. 
A boxing glove has a padding of sponge 
rubber. 

27. Bubbe 1,309,507, July 8, 1919. A 
valve for flush tanks is made of sponge 
rubber. 

28. Ellis, 1,332,169, Feb. 24, 1920. A 
rubber type stamp is made by uniting two 
strata of unvulcanized rubber compounds, 
one stratum being suitable for making the 
type face of a rubber stamp, the other 
stratum being impregnated with a ma- 
terial adapted to assume gaseous form 
upon the application of vulcanizing heat. 

. Repony, 1,341,673, June 1, 1920. A 
friction clutch has engaging faces compris- 
ing sponge rubber. 

Wedlock, 1,345,046, June 29, 1920. 
A heat insulating fabric consists of a 
body portion of sponge rubber and a 
strengthening material of a woven fibrous 
texture over the exposed surface. 
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31. Wishart, 1,345,904, July 6, 1920. 
Sponge rubber articles are made by form- 
ing a composition of rubber, sulphur, am- 
monium carbonate, zinc oxide, and mag- 
nesium oxide, placing the composition in 
a perforated mold, and ge nag 

32. Flemming, ‘1,370,805, Mar. 8, 1921. 
The method consists in placing within a 
mold cavity having oppositely disposed 
vents a block of sponge rubber material 
with the central passage in communication 
with the vents and thereafter subjecting the 
block to vulcanizing heat. (See group 
illustration. ) 

33. Fuiton, 1,385,044, July 19, 1921, 
Reissue No. 15,957. The rubber and the 
activated carbon are mixed subjected to the 
presence of gas, vulcanized, allowed to 
cool, and finally the material is heated 
causing the particles to give up their 
occluded gas, forming in the material a 
multitude of non-communicating cells. 

34. Gordon, 1,398,685, Nov. 29, 1921. 
This covers a sponge air filter. 

35. Miller, 1,409,059, Mar. 7, 1922. 
Sponge rubber balls are made by forming 
a plurality of sponge rubber sections which 
form a ball and then permanently uniting 
the sections. 

36. Naylor, 1,418,825, June 6, 1922. 
Sponge rubber is made by incorporating 
phenylhydrazine in the rubber mix prior 
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to vulcanization, and subjecting it to heat. 

37. Ostberg and Kenny, 1,422,884, July 
18, 1922. A process for the manufacture 
of a spongy rubber material comprises mix- 
ing together 15 pounds Para rubber, 15 
pounds reclaimed rubber, 13 pounds sul- 
phur, 9 pounds zinc white, 1% pounds 
carbonate of magnesia, then adding a 
volatile mineral oil to soften the rubber 
ingredient, and vulcanizing. 

38. Taliaferro, 1,427, 133, Aug. 29, 1922. 
A hermetic sealing member for containers 
consisting of a plastic rubber base having 
spongelike cells throughout the inner body 
portion. (See group illustration). 

39. Gibbons and Ritter; 1,427,754, Aug. 
29, 1922. A _ pliable transpiratory sheet 
material is produced by making a sheet of 
fibrous rubber and incorporating a vaporiz- 
able liquid therein, expelling vapors of the 
liquid to render the sheet porous, and 
finally setting the sheet in a pliable porous 
condition. 

40. Lehr, 1,431,471, Oct. 10, 1922, 
The process of making a liquid container 
consists in forming a lining of impervious 
vulcanizable compound and a backing of 
spongy vulcanizable compound and support- 
ing the lining during vulcanization by a 
binding of textile material, which eventu- 
ally remains embedded in the article. (See 
group illustration.) 
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Another Rubber Proiacing Plant 


Shrub Brought from Madagascar Stands United’ States Climate—Produces Rubber 
of Finest Quality 


UBBER plants of the — species 

Euphorbia intisy from Madagascar 
are growing in southern California and 
Florida, having withstood the past winter 
with no apparent damage. These plants 
were brought to the United States by Dr. 
Charles F. Swingle, botanist of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, who spent 
several months in Madagascar with Prof. 
H. Humbert, University of Algiers, 


Madagascar in 1891 ruthless commercial 
exploitation followed and within a few 
years intisy had become so rare that speci- 
mens were difficult to find. 

The manner of obtaining intisy rubber is 
very simple. The latex, which flows from 
any cut, coagulates in the air. All that 
the native has to do is to make cuts in the 
stem, return in a few days, and pull off 
bands of rubber of very high quality. The 
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Euphorbia Intisy Growing in Madagascar. Right—Root of Euphorbia Intisy. 


Intisy is a shrub or small tree reported 
to reach a height of approximately 20 feet. 
The trees are leafless and present a scraggly 
appearance. Their ability to grow in the 
very dry regions of southern Madagascar 
is accounted for by the roots which re- 
semble links of sausage and act as water 
reservoirs. 

With the discovery of this plant in 





yield of rubber from stems less than one 
inch in diameter is so slight that it does 
not pay to tap them. During the time of 
commercial exploitation, however, spiral 
cuts were made all the way up the tree, and 
yields of 15 pounds or more of rubber 
would be obtained from a single tree. In 
many cases the first tapping was so severe 
that the tree died outright. 
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41. Johnston and Bulley, 1,435,526, Nov. 
14, 1922. This consists in covering a form 
with a layer ‘of hard rubber compound, 
applying thereto a layer of similar com- 
pound containing a blowing agent, and 
vulcanizing the raw article in a suitable 
mold. 

42. Muth, 1,446,466, Feb. 27, 1923. 
A toy made from sponge rubber. is re- 
enforced by a metal frame. 

43. Cleghorn, 1,453,305, May 1, 1923. 
A self-sealing gas tank comprises a layer 
of sponge rubber and a coating of Turkish 
birdlime on the face of the rubber. 

44. Harrison, 1,472,521, Oct. 30, 1923. 
A building element has a hard sponge 
rubber layer. 

45. Malm, 1,484,731, Feb. 26, 1924. 
Sponge rubber articles are made by placing 
the composition into a mold with opening 
for the escape of gases, the composition 
partly filling the mold, then vulcanizing it, 
causing the- composition to swell and fill 
the mold and producing within the compo- 
sition a large number of cells. 

Frazier, 1,499,166, June 24, 1924. 
A chair seat pad comprises a body of 
sponge rubber having a soft non-friction 
wear surface formed of a layer of felt 
partially impregnated with a rubber com- 
position. 

47. Miller, 1,501,009, July 8, 1924, 
.Reissue No. 16,047. A sponge rubber 
‘body is formed by applying to its surface 
portion a coating of fluid rubber carrying 
particles of wool flock, applying sufficient 
additional particles to form a covering, 
and vulcanizing. 

48. Marshall, 1,501,791, July 15, 1924. 
The process consists in providing a mix- 
ture of raw rubber, fluxing material, and 
vulcanizer, applying a skin of rubber and 
sulphur compound to the mixture, vulcan- 
izing, subjecting it, while being vulcanized, 
to the action of an inert gas under pressure 
causing the gas to penetrate, and then 
relieving the pressure. 

Gernsback, 1,514,152, Nov. 4; 1924. 
This is for a sponge rubber ear cushion. 

50. Goodwin, 1,515,475, Nov. 11, 1924. 
The method of molding sponge rubber 
comprises contacting the blank on all sides 
with rigid walls and expanding and vul- 
canizing it by heat while so contacted. 

51. Reina, 1,519,009, Dec. 9, 1924. This 
covers a sponge rubber insole. 

52. Gammeter, 1,522,235, Jan. 6, 1925. 
Steering wheel has rim having a cellular 
hard rubber core and a skin of dense hard 
rubber vulcanized thereon. (See group 
illustration. ) 

53. Freedlander et al, 1,523,638, Jan. 20, 
1925. Tennis racket has frame, throat 
members, and a handle molded on the throat 
consisting of a hard rubber core and a 
sponge rubber covering. 

54. Goodwin, 1,528,107, Mar, 3, 1925. A 
sponge rubber article having a metal insert 
is made by forming a recessed blank of 
sponge rubber stock adapted to receive the 
insert in the mouth of its recess, and heat- 
ing the blank in a mold while venting the 
recess through the insert. 

55. Merrill, 1,529,033, Mar. 10, 1925. 
An inking element is made by producing a 
body of soft sponge rubber, removing a part 
thereof, whereby a pitted surface is pro- 
vided, and applying a layer of gelatin to 
the surface. (See group illustration.) 

Malm, 1,533,197, Apr. 14, 1925. 
Sponge rubber articles are made by forming 
a composition of smoked sheet rubber, sul- 
phur, ammonium carbonate, barytes, and an 
accelerator such as magnesium oxide, plac- 
ing the composition in a mold with openings 
for the escape of gases, partially filling the 
mold, and then vulcanizing the composition. 
See group illustration. 

(To be continued) 
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Ice 


Aviation 
Rendered Safer by 
Rubber Research 
Chemist 


HE formation of ice on the wings 
and other parts of airplanes is a source 
of great danger to aviators in winter flights 
and at high altitudes, and has proved fatal 
to many airmen in the past. Studies of 
means to avoid the ice hazard have been 
made for nearly three years by William 
C. Geer in conjunction with Wesley L. 
Smith, eastern superintendent of the 
National Air Transport, Inc. Since last 
September these studies have been spon- 
sored by the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aeronautics, Inc., Cornell 
University, and The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Laboratory studies by Mr. Geer and 
Merritt Scott revealed the fundamental 
principles. These have been embodied in the 
simple practical device here pictured, 
which was successfully tested within recent 
weeks. Although the tests were performed 
on certain parts of the plane only, the 
principles are adaptable to all those parts 
from which it is necessary to remove ice. 
The three fundanrental principles de- 
veloped in the study of ice elimination are: 
(1) lubrication; (2) ice does not remove 
itself from a zero adhesion surface; and 
(3) a mechanical device is needed to over- 
come the forces that hold the ice in place, 
and allow it to fall away. 
Lubrication 
The proper lubricating oils for reducing 
the adhesion of ice to a surface have freez- 
ing points which fall below 20° F., low 
viscosities at this temperature, and high 
boiling points. Such oils are thus mobile 
liquids under ice forming conditions and 
are non-drying over long periods of time. 
To render the scrubbing off by the wind 
impossible, the oils are absorbed into thin 
sheets of vulcanized rubber, which absorb 
large volumes of many different oils. To 
avoid the weakening and deteriorating 
action of oil upon the rubber, a long study 
of the effect of over 100 oils and oil mix- 
tures on rubber was undertaken, with the 
result that a mixture has been found which 
gives to vulcanized rubber an essentially 
zero adhesion toward ice and which only 
slightly alters the tensile strength and 
other physical properties of the rubber 
sheet. When tested in the wind tunnel, a 
sheet of rubber into which this oil has been 
absorbed shows the property of exuding oil 
to the surface at freezing temperatures, 
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William C. Geer and His Rubber Overshoe Ice Remover 


that is, the rubber is self-lubricating and 
shows this property over a long period after 
an initial oil treatment. 

A sheet of vulcanized rubber has an 
added advantage: it is one of the best heat 
insulators, and because of the retention at 
the surface of the heat of fusion of the 
freezing mist, the volume of ice formed on 
a rubber sheet is somewhat less than upon 
most other substances. 


Ice Holds to Zero Adhesion Surface 


Ice formed upon a zero adhesion surface 
does not remove itself. It forms on any 
surface, perfectly shaped to every irregu- 
larity and, like a suction cup, holds on the 
curved airplane parts by atmospheric pres- 
sure. When the plane is in flight, since 
the ice forms only on leading edges, the air 
forces equivalent to the flight speed of the 
plane are added to the atmospheric pres- 
sure, and the two forces effectively prevent 
most surfaces from automatically shedding 
their ice. 

Pneumatic Ice Remover 

These observations led to the simple 
mechanical device pictured. By means of 
it the ice,- particularly in’tHin layers, can 
be moved and the “vacuum broken.” The 
device is a light-weight thin rubber over- 
shoe or pneumatic hose for leading airplane 
edges only, with fabric backing for 
strength. In the front edge of this over- 
shoe is an air tube, and a rubber oil holding 
layer is over the outer surface. The inner 
tube is connected by pressure tubing to a 
pump, either motor or hand driven. It lies 
flat on the part with tubes collapsed; thus 
it alters but little the curvature of the wing 
or strut. When ice forms, the pilot turns 
air into the tubes, slightly expanding them. 
This moves the ice, breaks the vacuum, and 
since the adhesion to the oiled rubber is es- 
sentially zero, the ice becomes loosened on 
the plane and is blown away. 


When flying in an ice-forming region, the 
pilot will use his air pump while the ice 
layer is thin. If he waits until the layer is 
thick, it can be removed, although a little 
higher air pressure may be required. The 
expansion of the tube required to loosen 
the ice is small and therefore the’change in 
aerodynamical characteristics of the wings 
need be but temporary and slight. 
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Rubber Dough Anti-Squeak 


Rubber dough is a new plastic material 
used in the assembly of automobile bodies 
to make them dead quiet originally and to 
prevent the little squeaks that bodies are 
prone to develop after a long period of use. 

In its original state, as supplied by its 
manufacturers, rubber dough is a compara- 
tively easy-flowing liquid. When it is ap- 
plied to the wood or metal parts during 
the assembly of a body, it spreads evenly 
over the entire surface. Then, when the 
body goes through the paint ovens, the 
rubber solution expands filling every hollow 
and crevice and forms a cushion of soft 
rubber between the surfaces. It remains 
soft during»the life ofthe body ; therefore 
the adjacent parts cannot rattle, squeak, 
click, or chirp. Rubber dough, besides 
preventing local noises, acts as an insulator 
of sound and retards the transmission of 
noise from one part of the structure to 


another. 
—- 


March Automobile Production 


March production (factory sales) of 
motor vehicles in the United States, as re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce, 
was 401,378, of which 335,789 were pas- 
senger cars, 64,200 trucks, and 1,389 taxi- 
cabs, as compared with 324,018 passenger 
cars, trucks, and taxicabs in February and 
585,455 in March, 1929. 
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Book Reviews 


“Annual Survey of American Chem- 
istry.” Vol. IV. July 1, 1928, to De- 
cember 31, 1929. Prepared under the 
Auspices of the Division of Chemistry 
and Chemical Technology, National Re- 
search Council, James E. Mills, chair- 
man, Edited by Clarence J. West, 
Director, Research Information Service, 
National Research Council. Published 
for National Research Council by The 
Chemical Catalog Co., Inc., 419 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 1930. Cloth, 549 
pages, 5 by 8% inches. Author index. 

In this annual publication 51 
specialists in chemistry and chemical 
technology contribute to present a com- 
plete condensed review of American 
chemistry for the period, from July 1, 
1928 to December 31, 1929. 

The review of rubber chemistry is 
by Harry L. Fisher, research chemist, 
United States Rubber Co., in a chapter 
outlining published confributions on 
rubber chemistry in general, vulcaniza- 
tion, latex and dispersions, accelerators, 
aging, physical properties, and methods 
of testing, reclaimed rubber, and manu- 
facturing. 


“Adhesion Problems in Connection 
with Rubber Flooring.” Report of the 
Rubber Flooring Research Committee of 
the Propaganda Department of The In- 
ternational Association for Rubber and 
Other Cultivations in the Netherlands 


Indies. International Rubber Associa- 
tion, The Hague. 1939. Paper, 151 
pages, 6% by 10 inches. Illustrated. 
Index. 


This comprehensive report is of great 
interest and importance to all concerned 
with overcoming the practical difficul- 
ties met with in attaching successfully 
rubber flooring to different sorts of ma- 
terials used as sub-floors. 

Following a brief outline of the prob- 
lems connected with laying rubber floor- 
ing and consideration of adhesion pro- 
cesses in general, the ‘succeeding chap- 
ters of the report cover the committees’ 
testing methods and material; adhesion 
to wood; magnesium oxychloride floors; 
concrete; sawdust with cement surface 


screenings; other sub-floor materials. 
Discussion of these topics is followed 
by a section on specifications and in- 
structions on installation and = mainte-: 


nance of rubber flooring. 
cludes with final remarks by the com- 
niittee. 

In concluding this admirable report 
the committee notes that “the crux o° 
the problem appeared to be the con- 
struction of sub-floors suitable for the 
installation of rubber floors” and cites 


The book con-® 


the. need of mutual understanding to 
induce complete cooperation . between 
rubber manufacturers and _ architects 
with regard to the application of rubber 
flooring. 


“Materials Handling Equipment.” By 
Edward J. Tournier. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; 6 and 8 Bouverie St., E. 
C. 4, London, England. 1929. Cloth, 
371 pages, 6 by 9 inches. 146 Illustra- 


tions. Index. 
This volume, fourth in a series on 
Industrial Management, outlines the 


history, general principles, and classifi- 
cation of ancient and modern mechani- 
cal means for handling materials. The 
mechanical transportation of bulk ma- 
terials as coal, ashes, coke, sand, etc., 
is discussed in a series of chapters sup- 
plemented by one on pneumatic convey- 
ing of dry granular materials. 
Important factors in the selection and 
purchasing of proper equipment are 
covered in separate chapters. The re- 


“Pigmentar” is the title of an instruc- 
tive pamphlet on an important com- 
pounding ingredient handled by E. W. 
Colledge, General Sales Agent, Inc., 
300 Madison Ave., New York, N. Ye 
The material is prepared to specifica- 
tion in 9 modern plants in 5 southern 
states. The booklet contains a concise 
presentation of the results of a year of 
laboratory study of Pigmentar  con- 
firmed by rubber plant experience. Its 
specific effects and uses are indicated 
and several methods are given for 
analytical determinations on the ma- 
terial. 

“The Story of Asbestos and the 
Thermoid Company.” The well-known 
manufacturer, the” Thermoid Company, 
Trenton, N. J., in this booklet gives 
the reader some important facts about 
the qualities of asbestos, the mining of 
the material, and the rapid growth of its 
consumption due to the increased de- 
mand for automotive uses, particularly 
for brake linings, etc. A general list of 
Thermoid rubber products is included, 
also a chart indicating the probable 
increase of asbestos brake lining con- 
sumption from January 1, 1929, to Janu- 
arv l, 1934. 

“Control. The Part Played by Asbes- 
tos in Modern Industry.” In this illus- 
trated pamphlet of 19 pages presented 
by the Thermoid Company, Trenton, 


mainder are devoted to specific means 
of handling materials under typical 
plant manufacturing conditions. The 
economy of mechanical handling re- 
ceives general consideration and the 
contents of the book are made con- 
veniently accessible by a good index. 
The book is valuable alike to the chemi- 
cal engineer and the works manager. 





“Standard Yearbook, 1930.” Com- 
piled by The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, George K. Burgess, Director, 
Bureau of Standards Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 105. United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 1930. Cloth, 301 pages, 534 by 
9 inches. Indexed. 

This annual lists the various standard- 
izing agencies, international, national, 
federal, municipal, general, technical, 
and trade associations. The information 
with regard to each agency’ includes the 
name and address of the executive or 
secretary and an outline of the scope of 
work undertaken. The volume con- 
cludes with a supplementary _ bibli- 
ography on standardization and a full 
index. 


N x Beliieatous 


N. J., asbestos and the preparation of 
asbestos textiles’are briefly described as 
well as the part that the Thermoid 
Company has had in developing asbes- 
tos products to automotive and other 
industrial applications. The consump- 
tion of asbestos since 1910 is charted 
and a statistical summary of the Ther- 
moid Company is given. 


“Economic Material Handling Equip- 
ment.” Rubber Manufacturers and plant 
operators generally will be interested in 
the means for materials handling, 
pictured and described in this catalog 
of the Economic Steel Rack Co., 
Bowdoin St., Everett, Mass. Among 
the many applications illustrated there 
are seven designed especially for rubber 
stock handling, including wood and steel! 
platforms for lift-trucks. 

— vo 
Rubber-Base Printing Ink 

In a new process for making print- 
ing ink vulcanized rubber is one of the 
chief ingredients. It is cut up, dipped 
into sulphuric acid, then into a caustic 
soda bath, and dissolved in crude 
petroleum. Coloring pigments, resin, 
tung oil, and oxide of magnesia are 
added. and the mixture is beaten to a 
semi-liquid mass. Lincoln C. Neale, 
French Patent No. 664,554, Nov. 24, 
1928. 
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Business Revival Is Real 
OMMERCIAL activity is quickening quite in ac- 
cord with the predictions of those most competent 
to forecast trends of trade. January made a good 
advance over December; February and March made the 
expected moderate headway; but April showed a marked 
acceleration, with every prospect of the impetus not 
only being retained but increased. Not only was there 
augmented buying of indispensable products but also of 
so-called luxuries, notably radios, of which more were 
sold in the past four months than in any previous third 
of a year. Even sales of automobiles in the same period 
almost reached last year’s high record. The heavy reg- 
istrations of new cars shows the public to be as eager as 
ever for up-to-date models and that it can pay the price. 

Perhaps business sentiment is always more optimistic 
in the spring, due in no small part to the great release 
of funds and productive energy for extensive out-door 
operations retarded by the winter, and all enhancing the 
general buying power. Nevertheless it is good to note 
the change for the better; and, assuming that business 
leaders heed the lessons learned at much cost last year, 
it is likely that the improvement though more gradual will 
be sounder and more long-lived than before. 

One of the most gratifying features of the in- 
dustrial situation is the mounting output and the steady 
increase in the working forces of the big rubber factories 
in Akron. Industrial leaders throughout the nation take 
much of their inspiration from the great rubber center. 
They know that when orders for tires are piling up, a 
big improvement in transportation is imminent, and that 
in turn implies livelier business in a host of other ways. 
General prosperity is not merely in the offing; it rapidly 
is returning. 

i a 


Varying Sales and Pay Systems 

HE production end of rubber factories seems to 

be as much perplexed in devising an ideal method 

of paying operatives as the merchandising end is 
in determining a sales policy of maximum efficiency. Each 
has a heavy burden to carry, and a misstep on the part 
of either, much less both, may mean all the difference 
between profit and near-ruin. In the recent past, intensive 
study of the problem of selling has been manifested in 
the radical realinement of sales forces and the setting 
up of various single-stop station and chain-store systems. 
Some of these projects will doubtless be long continued, 
but others must be discarded for failing to provide really 
economic and expeditious distribution. Only time can 
determine the most effective method, whether a new 
scheme is to supplant most if not all of the plans on trial 


or whether there will be a reversion to the free-for-all 
sales scramble. 

In a less spectacular way some interesting endeavors 
are being mdde to find a basis on which employes may 
earn even more per hour than they now receive while 
increasing in higher ratio their individual production, and 
yet without extra tax on their energy. While many ex- 


, periments are being made, at least two outstanding rubber 


concerns regard the problem as quite solved so far as 
they are concerned. One pins its faith to an exclusive 
paying plan under which labor is said to earn 15 per 
cent more, while there has béen a substantial drop in 
production cost. The other concern, however, prefers its 
own piece-work system and claims that through its very 
simplicity it has been possible not only to keep the good 
will of workers but to pay them more, while increasing 
the per cent output of each. Apart from the merits of 
either system, it is safe to say that good management 
plays an important role in successful operation. 
er | 


Rubber Upholstery Possibilities 

UTSIDE the rubber industry it is believed that 

manufacturers are disregarding a big opportunity 

in not developing sponge rubber upholstery. That 
there is great and increasing need for such seat, couch, 
and mattress cushioning is evident, but a notion is wide- 
spread that rubber goods of that sort are odorous and 
likely to lack durability. Indeed, some makers of springs, 
fabrics, and stuffing materials have been credited with 
fostering such prejudice. Once there was some justifica- 
tion for such bias, but that time has passed. Qualities of 
sponge rubber are now being produced that not only af- 
ford the maximum of comfort, luxury, and lightness, but 
are as odorless as and perhaps more lasting than the 
best of the older types of upholstery, and may be made 
much cheaper. In motor cars alone it should prove an 
ideal absorber of noise and vibration. 

es Fe 


Rubber Mountings for Airplane Engines 


{ILE rubber has been ingeniously and consider- 

ably used in the general construction of air- 

planes and will soon be employed also for fend- 
ing off ice on the wings, its value for engine mounting 
does not seem fully to have been appreciated, although 
during the past foair years automobile engineers have de- 
veloped many such fittings to the great comfort and bene- 
fit of motor-car owners. Such rubber installation, 
through the absorption of vibration, should not only make 
riding more enjoyable but should markedly prolong the 
life of an airplane by minimizing one of the worst causes 
of wear, incessant motor throbbing. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 
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Standardizing Rubber Laboratories 


HE extent to which variables affect 

the accuracy of physical tests of 
rubber has been fully demonstrated by 
research conducted at the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, De C., under 
the auspices of the Physical Testing 
Committee, Rubber Division of the 
American Chemical Society. This im- 
portant work culminated in a recent re- 
port by this committee on standard lab- 
oratory procedure in rubber testing.’ 

In view of the importance of stand- 
ardized rubber testing the committee 
is attempting to assist the rubber labo- 
ratories in the United States to stand- 
ardize their testing procedure. 

The work of laboratory rating and its 
entire expense in time and money has 
been generously assumed by the three 
chemical companies represented on the 
committee. These are Binney & Smith 
Co., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. and R. T. Vanderbilt Cox. tac: 
The work of rating will be done by 15 
chemists from the laboratory staffs of 
these companies under the direction of 
D. F. Cranor, O. M. Hayden, and A. 
A. Somerville, chairman, respectively 
representing the companies named. 

It is hoped to complete the work of 
grading the rubber plant laboratories in 
the United States during the ensuing 
few months. It is also contemplated 
that six months after original rating 
each laboratory will be visited again 
for checking the progress made toward 
realizing the full standard score. At 
the same time that rubber plant labo- 
ratories have been rated it is proposed 
to visit by invitation the laboratories of 
compounding ingredient supply com- 
panies, consumers of rubber goods, and 
others, and similarly assist them. 


Perfect Rating 


The following official point system for 
rating laboratories needs but little com- 
ment when read in connection with the 
committee’s “Tentative Standard Pro- 
cedure’,” and the point system remarks on 
the next page. 

A laboratory rated perfect as to rub- 


ber testing efficiency will score 167 
points according to-the schedule. The 
points allowed for temperature and 


humidity control count 25 per cent of 
the perfect score because of their im- 
portance as affecting tests. Every labo- 
ratory can be standardized’ without ex- 


1Outline of Tentative Standard Laboratory 
Procedure for the Preparation and Physical Test- 
ing of Rubber Samples.” Physical Testing Com- 
mittee, Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. 
Inpra RusBBER Wor -D, Feb. 1, 1930, pp. 71-72. 








Point System for Grading 
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Dimensions of Mill............. 
Rolls 12 by 6 inches 

Distance Between Guid:s.... 
10% incles 

Slow Roll Speed 
24 r.p.m. 

Gear Ratio 
a Ao 14 

Constant Temperature Water. 
158° F, 

Mill Opening Attachment 
Adjustable to .001-inch 

Mill Opening Schedule......... 
See remarks 

Accuracy of Weighing.......... 
See remarks 

Order of Ingredients........... 
See remarks 

Milling Procedure 
See remarks 

Thickness of Raw Stock ed awceale 
-085-inch 

Storage of Raw Stock 
(a) Light 

Subdued 

(b) Humidity 


45% 
(c) Temperature ............ 
yee 
Die for Cutting Raw Stock..... 
5% by 5% inches 
Determination of Curing Tem- 
perature 
Thermocouple or thermometer 
Drainage of Platens 
Must be complete 
Curing Time Regulation 
From closing to opening of 
press on mold 
Mold Dimensions 
6 by 6 by .075-inch. 
Temperature of Molds for Raw 
Stock 
Mold heated 20 minutes in 
press 
Protection of Molds 
Draughts 
By shields 
Cleanliness of Molds 
See remarks 
Quenching of Cured Slabs....... 
In cold water 
Die 
(a) Shape 
Dumbbell of prescribed 
dimensions 
(b) Sharpness 
Smooth cutt.ng 
no nicks 
(c) Wetting Die 
In water 
Conditioning of Specimens 
(a) Light 
Subdued 
(b) Humidity 
45% 
(c) Teepe 
Pr: 


from 


edges, 


seinnientiad of Specimens 
(a) Diameter of Fuot 
14-inch 
(hb) Weignt on, Foot.......... 
3 ounces 
Testing of Specimens 
(a) Speed 
20 inches per minute 
(b) Temperature 
° F. at 45% relative 
humidity. See remarks 


also 
(c) Calibration of Machine... 
By standard weights 
Calculation of Results.......... 
See remarks 


Total of perfect score........... 











ad) 
pense on items 9, 10, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 
26, a total of 33 points. In point of fact 
attainment of the proposed standardiza- 
tion in full is not a matter of undue ex- 
pense. For example, constant tempera- 
ture water and humidity conditioning of 
test specimens can be secured at 
moderate cost as follows. Constant tem- 
perature water can be supplied by a 
system comprising an automatic gas 
water-heater with regulator valve, stor- 
age tank, and circulating pump. A 
humidity and temperature conditioning 
cabinet can be acquired cheaply and 
operated after the design worked out 
by O. M. Hayden as follows: 

This apparatus utilizes the vapor pres- 
sure constants of saturated salt solutions. 
At 82° F. a saturated solution of potas- 
sium carbonate dihydrate (K2COs.2H:O) 
in equilibrium with solid potassium car- 
bonate dihydrate (K2CO3.2H:O) will main- 
tain the air over it at approximately 45 
per cent relative humidity. If the amount 
of water in the air exceeds 45 per cent of 
saturation, it is taken up by the crystals, 
more of which go into solution. If the 
water content of the air is below 45 per 
cent of saturation, water is given up by 
the solution to the air and KsCO3.2H:0O is 
precipitated. 

The equipment consists of a constant 
temperature cabinet of the shelf type with 
air at 82° F. circulated by a conoidal fan. 
The cabinet is provided with two condition- 
ing chambers: one of which is fitted with 
cold water coils to cool the air intake in 
case the room temperature is above 82° F., 
and the other chamber is provided with 
electrically heated coils to raise the tem- 
perature of the air to 82° F. The intake 
air is passed through either or both of 
these chambers, depending upon the room 
temperature, by a_ solenoid actuated 
damper. The temperature of the air is 
controlled by a de Khotinsky thermo- 
regulator located in the main cabinet, and 
the air is continually passed over the solu- 
tion of potassium carbonate. The bath 
containing the potassium carbonate is agi- 
tated in order to prevent a crust forming 
over it and also to help maintain the 
equilibrium between the saturated solution 
and the excess salt. 

The selection of potassium carbonate is 
tentative only. That fact is distinctly em- 
phasized because it will be necessary to 
observe its behavior for some time before 
making a decision. However, the indica- 
tions are that it will answer the purpose 
satisfactorily, and this is highly desirable 
because the cost of this salt is moderate. 

The cabinet may be modified for use in 
rooms where the temperature is controlled 
to 82° F. by eliminating the cooling and 
the heating chambers. It is for use in 
laboratories that do not have a room con- 
trolled at the temperature of 82° F. In 
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those laboratories that have a_ constant 
temperature room at 82° F., the apparatus 
is of simpler construction because the heat- 
ing and the cooling chambers are not re- 
quired. 

This important work of laboratory 
standardization merits unqualified sup- 
port and hearty cooperation on the part 
of each of the more than 200 rubber 
laboratories in the United States en- 
gaged in rubber testing. As ordinarily 
performed it is not possible regularly to 
check rubber physical test results. If 
done by standardized procedure, the re- 
sults are thoroughly reliable when car- 
ried out by a_ skillful operator. The 
plan of the committee to standardize 
rubber testing laboratories can be made 
effective without great expense for ad- 
ditional equipment. In fact many of 
its point system ratings can be attained 
at no cost whatever for new equipment. 

The Physical Testing Committee. 
Rubber Division, A. C. S. and the busi- 
ness connections of its members are: 
A. A. Somerville, chairman, R. T. Van- 
derbilt Co., Inc.; D. F. Cranor, Binney 
& Smith Co.; T. M. Knowland, Boston 
Woven Hose &. Rubber Co.; P. L. 
Wormeley, Bureau of Standards; O. 
M. Hayden, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.; F. D. Abbott, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co.; E. W. Fuller, Fisk Rub- 
ber Co.; A. W. Carpenter, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co.; M. J. de France, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; W. L. 
Sturtevant, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc.; 
R. J. Gerke, United States Rubber Co. 





Point System Remarks 


Item 7. Mill Opening Schedule. It is 
recommended that the following mill open- 
ings be used with batches corresponding 
to the volumes in the table: 


Distance 
Vol. of Batch Between Rolls 
& oe nches 
OO Serr Serres eee ei .170 
1 Sees Serr Pier tort a .160 
SD ans bi a ota ek ee ee eee .145 
DPE casckabebyaseuasunesone< .130 
EA eee ee eS yee ee .120 
FEES ue eebuks he skasusabeake ee -110 
ate we kh haw ase Ra waes G50 eee .100 
Dh 4224 veCGbhecetaperGesae .085 
sch ncaensan ena shins sso 5 sis .070 
En ALOR ASE i eee .055 


Item 8. Accuracy of Weighing. 
Weighing of all ingredients shall be accu- 
rate to within 0.25 per cent of the weight 
specified. The final weight of the mixed 
batch and the sum of the weights taken of 
each ingredient shall not differ by an 
amount exceeding 0.6 per cent with a 
compound batch or 0.3 per cent on master 
batched or gum stocks. 

Item 9. Order of Ingredients. The 
order of adding ingredients to the broken 
rubber shall be as follows: accelerators 
and antioxidants, black, fillers, softeners, 
sulphur. 

Item 10. Milling Procedure. During 
the breaking down period the mill opening 
shall be .055-inch until the rubber runs 
smooth on the roll. The opening should 
then be made to correspond with the vol- 
ume of the batch in the foregoing table. 

The ingredients should be incorporated 
as rapidly as possible. After the ingredi- 
ents are in the rubber, it is recommended 
that the rubber be cut six times, alter- 
nating from side to side, cutting two-thirds 
of the way across the roll and holding 
until the bank just disappears. After the 
six cuts are made, the batch should be cut 


across and rolled six times, the roll being 
inserted endwise each time until the last 
when it should be placed lengthwise in the 
mill rolls. As soon as the bank is well 
balanced, the rolls should be set to give a 
sheet approximately .085-inch in thickness 
alter cooling, and the batch be cut from 
the rolls. 

Item 20. Cleanliness of Molds. It is 
suggested that the molds may be cleaned, 
using any one of the following: (a) ground 
emery and water, (b)_ buffer aan (c) 
whiting paste. 

Item 25b. The statement given in the point 
system is correct for rooms which are 
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controlled at 45 per cent humidity at 82° 
F., but an 82° F. testing room which is 
equipped with a cabinet conditioning rub- 
ber at 45 per cent relative humidity would 
also be given the full rating of 5 points. 

Item 26. Calculation of Results. Breaks 
which occur cutside of the straightaway 
portion of the specimen shall be discarded. 
In recording the final tensile of a com- 
pound obtained by three or more individual 
tests, it is recommended that the highest 
figure, and those that come within 5 per 
cent of this value be averaged, discarding 
those results which vary more than 5 pei 
cent from the highest tensile figure. 


Duplex Weighing Tube' 


Loss of sample with subsequent in- 
accuracy of analytical data is liable to 
occur when samples must be transferred 
from a watch glass or weighing bottle 
into a beaker or narrow-neck receptacle. 
licking of sample may also occur when 




















Duplex Weighing Tube 


the material must be brushed out of the 
weighing bottle or off the watch glass 
with a camel’s-hair brush. 

In order to avoid such losses and to 
obviate the necessity of double transfer- 
ence, a weighing tube has been designed 
to incorporate the principle of a watch 
glass or weighing bottle provided with an 


iW. E. Eskew and Frank C. Vilbrandt, “- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. 
Ind. Eng. Chem., Analy. Ed., Apr. 15, i950” 
p. 181. 


accessible and easily discharging delivery 
end. The device consists of a wide- 
mouthed glass tube with a flattened bottom 
side and tapering delivery end turning 
up and away from the flattened side, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Details of size are given, but proportion- 
ally larger or smaller sizes are just as 
applicable. The use of inside or outside 
ground joints and caps on both ends en- 
ables the application of this weighing tube 
or bottle for all purposes of weighing. 

The advantages in the specific details of 
the design” given are as follows: (1) 
The large mouth provides for easy addi- 
tion of or taking portions of the sample 
from the tube. (2) The designed slopes 
permit easy access of brush or stream of 
water into and against all parts of the 
interior. (3) The flattened side permits 
proper upright position during weighing 
and standing. (4) Distribution of the 
mass of glass assists in preventing the 
tube from easily . toppling over. (5) 
Narrow end or stricture at delivery end 
permits easy transfer of solids or liquids 
into narrow-neck receptacle. (6) Varia- 
tion of size for weighing larger or smaller 
samples does not involve proportional 
bulkiness. 


Low Temperature tutta: Cement 


ZBX (zine-butyl-xanthate) and DBA 
(di-benzyl-amine) are two accelerators 
used in low temperature curing cement 
according to the following compounds and 
method. 


Low Temperature Curing Cement 


A B 
UNE Cdectbnetonneeinseaéeene 100 100 
i SE EE: oncn oa bia bss 04.4850 10 10 
ZBX (zine-butyl-xanthate) ...... 6 - 
DBA (di-benzyl-amine) ......... ne 4 
PMR Cones oranacsn Stanners 7 6 

116 120 


Zinc oxide is essential but may be varied. 
Colors and standard compounding ingre- 
dients may be used as desired. The ratio of 
ZBX, DBA, and sulphur to the rubber in 
the above is correct. 

Make up the two separate cements, pre- 
ferably with benzol as the _— solvent. 
Naphtha of the proper volatility may be 
used. It is preferable to use two cement 
churns but if only one is used, it must be 
cleaned thoroughly after mixing the one 
in order not to contaminate the other. The 
cements may be stored in separate con- 
tainers in the tube splicing room. The 


cement operators draw about equal amounts 
of each cement into their hand pails, stir 
well, and use. 

Tubes spliced with this cement will cure 
in 1 to 2 hours in a warm room at 175° F. 
Steam cured splices have been made in 3 
minutes at 25 pounds’ steam. Separate 
cements 4 and B are stable for a compara- 
tively long period of time. Blended cement 
should be used the day it is blended. ZBX 
is stable under proper storage conditions 
for a period of three to six months. 
Storage in abnormally warm atmospheres 
causes early decomposition. DBA is stable 
for long periods. 

The 4 pounds of DBA may be replaced 
by 6 pounds of aniline if a reduction in cost 
is of importance. However, aniline is 
very volatile, and there is some danger of 
the fumes entering the ZBX cement and 
causing it to semi-cure. The well-known 
toxic property of aniline also is to be con- 
sidered. DBA is a very stable and com- 
paratively non-volatile, non-toxic amine 
especially made for this work and well 
adapted to the job. 
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Rubber Division A. C. S. 


The spring meeting of the Rubber Di- 
vision, American Chemical Society, held 
at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga., April 7 to 12, was a notable success. 
The program of papers presented at the 
sessions of the Rubber Division were un- 
usual in number, interest, and merit. Ab- 
stracts of all these papers were published 
in the April issue of this journal. 

The regular division banquet was _ at- 
tended by 115 men. Stanley Krall, chair- 
man of the division, introduced Webster N. 
Jones as toastmaster. The guests of honor 
included President Wm. McPherson, Sec- 
retary C. L. Parsons, and Editor H. E. 
Howe, of the A. C. S.; also Horace 
Russell, president, Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, and O. B. Keeler, of the 
Atlanta Journal, each of whom responded 
with short toasts. An interesting entertain- 
ment was provided. 





Chicago Group A. C. S. 


The Chicago Group of the Rubber Di- 
vision, American Chemical Society, will 
hold a meeting on the evening of May 16 
at Maillard’s, Chicago, Ill. The topic for 
discussion is “Safety in the Rubber In- 
dustry.” The program is in charge of 
R. C. Salisbury, of the Fisk Rubber Co., 
Cudahy, Wis., who will deliver an illus- 
trated lecture. A dinner at 6:30 py. M. 
will precede the meeting. Dinner tickets 
at $1.50 can be obtained from B. W. 
Lewis, 365 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 





Akron Group A. C. S. 


The Akron Group of the Rubber Di- 
vision, American Chemical Society, will 
meet on the evening ‘of May 12 at the 
Akron City Club. The officers of the 
group have made special effort to make this 
the most outstanding event in the annals 
of rubber group meetings. The following 
program of papers that were written by ex- 
perts in their respective subjects is of such 
general interest that the entire group should 
be present. 

“Quality Control in Tire Manufacturing,” 
J. Torrey, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.; “Cleaning Rubber by  Straining,” 
Joe Maider, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Co.; “Airplane Tires,’ Henry Schippel, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.; “Transmission 
Jelting,’ F. L. Haushalter, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co.; “Laboratory Evaluation of 
Flex Cracking Resistance,” Mr. Cooper, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; “Modern 
Statistical Machinery Applied to Rubber 
Compounding,” Mr. Morron, Mechanical 
Rubber Co. 


New York Group A. C. S. 


The second 1930 meeting and dinner of 
the New York Group of the Rubber Divi- 
sion, American Chemical Society, will be 
held on May 22, 6 Pp. m., in the Silver 
Grill Room, Hotel Lexington, Lexington 
Ave. at Forty-eighth St., New York, N. Y. 
The price of the tickets will be $2.50 each, 
and reservations should be placed with 
k. J. Soule, The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division, Passaic, N. J. 

This meeting will be devoted to “Un- 
usual Uses for Rubber,” and the follow- 
ing papers will be presented: W. C. Geer, 
“Work Conducted at Cornell University— 
Guggenheim Foundation on Use of Rub- 
ber to Prevent Formation of Ice on Air- 
piane Wings”; J. N. Kuzmick, The Man- 
hattan Rubber Mfg. Division, “Rubber in 
the Grinding Wheel Industry’; D. E. 
Jones, The American Hard Rubber Co., 
“Rubber in the Chemical Industry”; 
W. A. Buedinger, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., “Rubber in Articles of 
Clothing and Other Coated Textiles.” 








A Correction 


In the article on “Age Resisters,” pub- 
lished on page 56 of INDIA RuBBER Wor LD, 
April 1, 1930, Neozone D was reported as 
consisting of an antisoftener and without 
antioxidant effect. That is in error and is 
corrected as follows: 

Neozone D is pure phenyl-beta-naphthy]- 
amine. It is surpassed in antioxidant effect 
only by phenyl-alpha-naphthylamine (Neo- 
zone A). Phenyl-beta-naphthylamine is not 
an antisoftener and does not counteract the 
depolymerizing effect of high temperatures. 
Its tendency to darken but slightly makes 
Neozone D suitable for white and light 
colored goods. 
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Rubber Roller Grinder 


HE customary glue composition printers’ 

rollers have always been a weak fea- 
ture in printing press equipment, as they 
are liable to cause considerable loss 
whenever roll failure occurs at a critical 
time and especially in newspaper printing. 
This deficiency has been overcome by 
rubber rollers recently developed. They 
are made in suitable degrees of resiliency 
and toughness to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of the present-day large and 
swift newsprint presses. 

For keeping such rollers true and in 
proper working condition, special grind- 
ing facilities are essential A machine 
for this purpose has been especially de- 
veloped and is here illustrated. It is sup- 
ported on cast iron box pedestals with an 
overhanging bed carrying the driving and 
grinding mechanism. The design and con- 
struction of the mechanism gives it suf- 
ficient capacity for regrinding and polish- 
ing rollers from 3 to 7 inches diameter 
up to 9 feet length of roll face. Thus 
it will accommodate all sizes of rollers in 
use on the largest printing presses in serv- 
ice in the world. , 

The roller grinder is operated by two 
motors requiring about 3 h.p. The first 
motor, located underneath the driving heaa, 
serves to drive the rollers through a rubber 
\-belt. The head is so constructed that 
it has four low speeds for grinding rollers 
of different diameters and four high speeds 
for polishing different diameters. The 
second motor operates two emery wheels, 
one of which is used for sizing the roller 
while the other serves to produce a finished 
surface. The time required for grinding 
and finishing a roller with this tool is 
considerably less than by any other known 
device 

A feature of special importance is that 
which enables the machine operator to 
grind a roller either on its top surface or 
on its side or at any point between. Thus, 
advantage can be taken of the natural sag 


Black Rock Printers’ Roller Grinder 


of the roller as it is mounted in the bear- 
ings, giving it a natural crowning. 

The machine is further equipped with a 
gaging device by the use of which the 
roller is quickly located so that it can be 
finished within .001 of an inch of the same 
diameter at both ends. The Black Rock 
Mtg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Automatic Starter 


N automatic starter for reducing start- 
ing load requirements and for absorb- 
ing shocks and vibrations is here illus- 
trated. It allows standard motors and in 
many cases smaller motors to be selected 
for actual running loads, and oversize or 
specially wound motors are not needed. 
This starter is unique in construction 
and operation. In place of balls, weights, 
cams, and levers for obtaining pressure, an 
expanding centrifugal accelerator contain- 
ing a fluid automatically gives the neces- 
sary pressure. The pressure is used in a 
radial direction for applications such as 
that pictured. The fluid is usually mer- 


cury for the smaller sizes and water for 
the larger sizes. There can be no leakage 
of the fluid as the accelerator is perma- 
nently sealed. . 

There is no load on the motor until it 
has attained full speed as the action of the 
siarter is as follows: When the starter is 
at rest, the fluid is in the lower part of the 
accelerator. The fluid requires an interval 
of time before it becomes distributed uni- 
formly around the inside of the accelera- 
tor. Until this distribution takes place, 
there is no effective pressure. It is this 
condition which allows the motor to attain 
ijull speed at once. 

The accelerator is keyed to the motor 
shaft. The gradual building up of the 
pressure exerted by the fluid obtains a 
very smooth pick-up for the driven side. 
There is no shock or grabbing, and the 
pick-up interval may be fixed to suit given 
conditions. The accelerator is wholly en- 
closed. When once installed, it requires 
no adjustment during its entire life. The 
frictional linings protect the accelerator. 

Although usually applied to motors, this 
starter may be used with other types oi 
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driving units and may also be applied to 
the driven unit. It can be arranged for 
direct connection, gear, chain, V-belt, or 
flat belt drive. It will operate either in a 
horizontal or a vertical position or in 
either direction of rotatiqn. 

Advantages claimed include reduced peak 
load requirements for driving units. Prac- 
tically any desired starting conditions for 
the driven shaft may be obtained. In ab- 
sorbing shocks the device reduces wear and 
tear on both driving and driven units. The 
Washburn Shop of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, Worcester, Mass. 


Rubber Strainer with Quick 
Cleaning Head 


HE newest development in rubber 

straining machines is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. The feature 
of this strainer is the provision for expan- 
sion of the stock as it leaves the stock 
screw, and the use of a strainer plate 
materially larger than the cylinder diam- 
eter. The head, which is closed with a 
gate-like strainer plate retainer, may be 
cpened easily and quickly, and regardless 
of temperature. It is not necessary to 
have a large crew on hand or go through 
complicated manipulations of heating and 
cooling, 

Seven forged steel toggle bolts turned 
by a suitable wrench easily release or se- 
curely fasten the retaining gate. When 
swung open, the straining mesh may be 
replaced, or in case of granular compounds 
a brisk application of a wire brush re- 
micves foreign matter. 

Actual observation of machines working 
on production allow a conservative rating 
of 5,000 pounds of reclaim or 2,000 pounds 
of crude per hour for an 8-inch machine. 

Straining machines with these quick 
cleaning heads are built in 6-, 8-, and 10- 
inch sizes. These machines are equipped 
with Timken thrust bearing, water-cooled 
stock screw, automatic lubrication with 
cooled oil, renewable cylinder bushing, 
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Yo.« Air-Conditioning Unit 


complete steam and water jacketing, and 
Cleveland ball-bearing worm drives. 
Power requirements for this type of ma- 
chine are very low when calculated upor 
the basis of output. John Royle & Sons, 
Paterson, N. J. 


_Air-Conditioning Unit 


A= conditioning is very desirable in the 
dipping room of a plant making seam- 
iess goods from rubber solutions. In fact. 
an efficient system of air conditioning is 
actually essential there, in order to elimi- 
nate blisters. condensation from newly 
dipped goods, and other defects, all of 
which are quite independent of the out- 
side weather conditions at any season oi 
the year. 

This unit apparatus indicated in the ac- 
companying vertical interior view shows 
the working arrangement of an air-cond:- 
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tioning unit particularly interesting to small 
plants. It represents a self-contained air- 
conditioning system which is installed sim- 
ply by placing the unit on location and 
connecting the necessary steam, water, air. 
and electrical service. Should requirements 
increase, additional units can be installed 
without interruption of either the manu- 
facturing process or the air-conditioning 
service. Such a unit will wash, humidify, 
dehumidify, and heat the air and deliver 
it dust-free in constant supply in the dip- 
ping room. 

The temperature and humidity control is 
attained by air-operated thermostats and 
controls. Air is drawn into the unit and 
passed through two successive spray cham- 
bers where the moisture of the air is regu- 
lated by the predetermined setting of the 
control. 

After leaving the second spray chamber, 
the air passes through a series of elimina- 
tor plates which remove excess or entrained 
moisture from the air. Thence the air 
passes through the heating coil which raises 
the air to the desired temperature as called 
for by the automatic room thermostat, and 
then it passes into the fans from which it 
is discharged through outlets into the room. 
Once the controls are set, the desired re- 
sults as to temperature and humidity may 
be maintained automatically without fur- 
ther attention. York Heating & Ventilat- 
ing Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Farrel-Birmingham Sixty-Inch 
Vulcanizing Press 


RECENTLY completed modern press 

equipment of interest to plants manu- 
facturing sheet packing and rubber slab 
products has the following dimensions. The 
press platens are 5 feet by 30 feet of solid 
steel drilled for steam circulation and fitted 
with water cooled ends. The surfaces are 
ground accurately and polished. Two rows 
of 12 hydraulic rams operating under 2,000 
pounds’ per square inch hydraulic pressure 
give a total pressure of 738,912 pounds on 
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The Kipp Air Grinder 


the platens. The total weight of the press 
is 340,000 pounds. 

A press of these dimensions has recently 
been installed by The Republic Rubber Co., 
Youngstown, O., as a part of the equipment 
in its modernized packing department, the 
complete renovation of which has been 
effected with the intent to increase efficiency 
in handling the steady increase of business 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn. 


Pneumatic Grinder 


HE high speed grinder here pictured is 

particularly adapted for finishing ir- 
regular surfaces and small cavities in dies, 
metal patterns, and molds such as are re- 
quired in most rubber factories as produc- 
tion equipment. 

This tool successfully eliminates the cus- 
tomary hand tool means for such work. 
A wide range of grinding wheels as well 
as different forms of polishing wheels can 
be used on the machine. The wheels can 
be driven at sufficiently high speeds for 
efficient operation. The tool is held and 
used somewhat the same as a fountain 
pen, which it approximates in size, the 
over-all length being 8'4 inches and the 
diameter of the barrel a little thicker than 
a man’s finger. It weighs 12 ounces and is 
driven by a compressed air turbine carried 
on the upper end of the spindle which 


rotates at a speed in excess of 40,000 r.p.m. 
Madison-Kipp Corp., Madison, Wis. 


Portable Mixer 


PORTABLE mixer that can be readily 

mounted on any tank, kettle, barrel, 
or similarly deep vessel, is here illustrated. 
It is easily conveyed from one vessel to 
another in any part of the plant, thereby 
converting any container immediately into 
a complete 100 per cent mixing unit. 

In a rubber plant it may be used ad- 
vantageously to maintain uniformity of a 
cement mixing, whether of light or heavy 
ingredients, or for any one of many pos- 

















“Lightnin” Portable Mixer 


sible needs for stirring liquids, solutions, 
paints, or washes that may be required in 
connection with manufacturing processes. 

For mixing in barrels or drums, special 
folding propellers are provided that open 
by centrifugal force when the motor starts, 
and close when stopped. The angular 
thrust of the high speed propeller sets up 
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a violent end to end turning over and 
tumbling action of the fluid mass. 

A very small size of this mixer is ex- 
cellently well adapted as a laboratory 
stirrer or mtxer and for small manufac- 
turing processes. Mixing Equipment Co., 
Inc., 229 E. 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


Refining Mill 


N THE preparation of batches of rubber 

mixings for calendering and of re- 
claims for compounding, a heavy duty 
refining mill is very advantageous. On 
such a machine any particles of grit or 
bits of metal that may have been included 
in the stock are crushed or flattened and 
work their way to the edges of the refined 
sheet where they are easily removable as 
a selvage trimming. 

Refiners differ from mixing mills in 
several important particulars as may be 
noted in the front and rear views of the 
machine here pictured and described. The 
mill weighs about 48,000 pounds and the 
rolls are 19 and 24 inches in diameter by 
30 inches face. The machine is equipped 
throughout with cut spur gears of very 
heavy construction, the journal boxes be- 
ing water cooled, 

On the feed side the roll adjusting 
screws are provided with graduated brass 
dials having divisions marked from 1 to 12. 
Pointers moved by the adjusting screws 
indicate by the dial readings the space 
interval between the rolls of the refiner, 
thus showing the thickness of the refined 
sheet. 

At the rear or delivery side of the ma-, 
chine is located a knife scraper adjustable 
against the rear roll of the machine by a 
hand screw at either end. The scraper 
knife removes the refined stock in the form 
of a very thin sheet which the operator 
laps around a wind-up roller mounted in 
front of the rear roll of the refiner. The re- 
fined stock is removed as a slab by cutting 
the cylinder of rubber lengthwise from 
this roller. The wind-up roll is driven 
from the connecting pinion which has a 
grooved hub on one side for a round belt. 
Nagle Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 



































Front Side 


Nagle Rubber Refiner 


Rear Side 
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Two New Toy Balloons of 


Timely Interest 


_ would the springtime and the 
summertime be to kiddies if they had 
no balloons? And, of course, styles in these 


change, as with 
everything else. 
Two new models 


introduced by The 
Oak Rubber Co., 
Ravenna, O., are 
here illustrated. 

Major Bubbles 
will arouse the 
risibilities of any 
child, or grown-up 
for that matter. 
Just look at him! 
His head and body 
are formed of a 
large airship balloon, while two smaller 
mes serve as arms. These are connected 
by a simple device around the neck. The 
major stands erect to his full height of 
twenty inches 
on large card- 
board feet, and 
always man- 
ages to light 
on them when 
tossed into 
the air. The 
slightest breeze 
sets him mov- 
ing. 

Onyx is 
quite attrac- 
tive in mod- 
er nats tc 
fashion. It is 
a combination 
of the “Rain- 
bo” stripe and a mottled pattern and comes 
in a variety of brilliant colors. 





Major Bubbles 





Onyx 


Self-Sealing Inner Tubes 


UNCTURE $sstill_ remains the chief 

source of annoyance to every driver, 
besides involving loss of time and money. 
A solution to the problem lies in a plastic 
rubber compound that automatically seals 
punctures as soon as they are made. 
Berger self-sealing inner tubes are designed 
on that principle. This new tube is of 
molded design with ingeniously built sec- 
tions containing in four packets a sealing 
compound of plastic rubber. The layers 
of this plastic rubber are arranged to con- 
form with the tread, and hold the com- 
pound always in the correct position. 
Overlapping pockets take care of the side- 
walls. Thus, complete protection is af- 
forded every point at which a puncture is 
liable to occur. When a tube is punctured. 
the sealing compound instantly 4ows to the 


slightest opening. Upon coming into con- 
tact with air or an outside surface, the 
compound hardens and effectively seals the 
puncture without loss of air. These tubes 
are manufactured in sizes to fit the tire 
casings. M & M Mfg. Co., Findlay, O. 


Rubber Helps Facilitate 


Window Cleaning 


WINDOW washer that abolishes 

fuss and muss, such as gathering 
pail, mop, brush, cloth, etc., for cleaning, 
wet clothes and wet chapped hands, ach- 
ing muscles, or water dripping on sills 
and floors, should appeal to housewives 
who must clean their‘own windows. Such 
a convenience is the Wonder Window 
Washer, here illustrated. 

It is designed with a tank to hold its 
own water, which feeds onto the window 
pane through a felt wick. On the other 
end is a rubber squeegee which dries, 
cleans, and polishes the glass. The Won- 
der Window Washer is built to give last- 
ing service. It is constructed of light- 
weight rigid steel. The exterior is pro- 
tected with a heavy enamel finish. The 
interior of the water tank is scientifically 
treated against rust and is positively leak- 
proof. The handle is made hollow to fit 
snugly over a pole when washing high 
windows. It is sized to fit the ordinary 
broom or mop handle. After long use, 
the felt washer or the rubber squeegees 
can be replaced. 

It is recommended for cleaning win- 
dows, mirrors, glass partitions, showcases, 
windows on automobiles, etc. This washer 
may be used in shops, schools, factories, 
and on automobiles, as well as in the 
home. The device has the approval of 
Good Housekeeping Institute, The Her- 
aid-Tribune Institute, and Modern Pris- 


cilla Proving Plant. Wonder Window 
Washer Corp., 31 E. Tenth St. New 
Yorks Ne Ys. 
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Wonder Window Washer 


Novel Display Container for 
Nursing Bottle Nipples 


ERELY making fine products doesn’t 

necessarily guarantee sales. For your 
goods must be prominently advertised and 
conspicuously displayed. Realizing this, 
the Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, O., hit 
upon the novel scheme of showing its 
nursing bottle nipples in the Giant Display 

















Giant Display Nurser 


Nurser, here illustrated. It is a huge 
crystal glass nurser topped with a realistic 
big amber glass wonder nipple. The bot- 
tle is full of the nipples to be sold. The 
size of the display, 13 inches high and 6 
inches wide, is such that it may be placed 
conveniently on the counter, sure of com- 
manding attention. 


Rubber Swimming Goggles 


HE swimmer who ordinarily wears 

glasses all the time has found himself 
handicapped for swimming through lack 
of a suitable way of including his glasses 
in his bathing equipment. Now comes the 
rubber swimming goggle, covered by an 
English patent, into which the would-be 
swimmer may insert any lenses desired, 
even if only for protection from the glare 
of the sun on the water. The goggles are 
made in one piece of molded rubber with 
suitable “rims” to hold the lenses, while a 
rubber elastic strap is riveted to the ends 
to hold the goggles in place. The frames 
are made in such shape as to exclude water 
from around the eyes. Halpert & Fryxell, 
311 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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National Rubber Machinery Co. 


First full-year operations of the Na- 
tional Rubber Machinery Co., Akron, O., 
showed considerable improvement over 
the nine months of operations in 1928, 
when it was organized, Stanley W. Harris, 
president, reported to stockholders. 

Net profits for the year ended December 
31, 1929, were $777,393.12, equivalent after 
all charges, including depreciation and 
federal taxes, to $4.06 per share on the 
113,420 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. 

The entire bonded indebtedness of $822,- 
000 on December 31, 1928, had been re- 
tired during the year, and bank borrow- 
ings, necessitated by this retirement, had 
been reduced by $50,000. 

Capital and surplus showed an increase 
of $383,515.69. Of this $231,574.83 was 
added to capital stock through conversion 
of bonds. Current assets on December 31, 
1929, were $893,834 against current liabili- 
ties of $509,654. 

Stockholders reduced the board of di- 
rectors from eleven to nine members, elect- 
ing two new members to replace four who 
retired. Officers reelected are: Stanley 
W. Harris, president and general man- 
ager; Peter DeMattia, vice president; M. 
D. Kuhlke, treasurer; Charles F. Safreed, 
secretary and assistant treasurer; and John 
Shaub, factory manager in charge of the 
company’s four plants: the Akron Rubber 
Mold plant and the Kuhlke Machine plant, 
both at Akron, the DeMattia Brothers 
plant, Clifton, N. J., and the Banner Ma- 
chine plant, Columbiana, O. 


New Directorate and Financing 
for Goodrich 


Directors of The B. F. Goodrich Co. on 
April 12 approved the issue of $30,000,000 
of Fifteen-Year, 6 per cent convertible 
debentures for liquidating current borrow- 
ings, including the acquisition of the Hood 
Rubber Co. and Miller Co. 

The directors also voted to increase the 
authorized common shares, without par 
value, from 1,500,000, of which 1,167.000 
are outstanding, to 4,000,000 shares. A 
portion of the additional shares are to be 
reserved for conversion of the debentures. 

Operations for the, first quarter of the 
calendar year resulted in a loss of $400,000 
after depreciation but before interest. The 
company charged to current operations all 
losses due to write-downs of raw materials 
as of March 31. No part of the reserve 


of $1,330,000 provided in 1929 has been 
used. 

The consolidated balance sheet of the 
company and its subsidiaries, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, adjusted to the acquisition of 
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the Miller Rubber Co. and the contem- 


plated issue of debentures, shows net 
tangible assets applicable to the debentures 
equivalent to $4,200 for each $1,000 of de- 
benture and current assets of $100,418,000 
or 9.6 times current liabilities of $10,452,- 
000. 

Average annual net earnings available 
for interest and federal taxes for the pe- 
riod from 1925 to 1929 inclusive were 
$11,454,621 or over 2.9 times maximum 
annual interest requirements on all funded 
debt including the debentures, to be out- 
standing, and 5.18 times annual interest 
requirements on the contemplated issue of 
debentures after allowance for interest on 
the first mortgage bonds and subsidiary 
debt. 

The following directors have resigned: 
A. A. Tilney, Vice Chairman, The Bank- 
ers Trust Co.; Joseph R. Swan, President, 
Guaranty Co. of New York; and W. A. 
Means, formerly Treasurer, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. Four new directors were 
elected: Charles S. McCain, President. 
Chase National Bank of New York; 
Frank H. Hobson, Vice President, Cleve- 
land Trust Co. and a director of Conti- 
nental Shares, Inc.; Arthur H. Marks, Di- 
rector, Curtiss Airplane & Motor Co., Inc., 
and President of the Skinner Organ Co.; 
Albert A. Sprague, Chairman of the Board 
of Sprague-Warner & Co., and Director 
of the Chicago, Northwestern Ry., and 
Director of the Continental-Illinois Bank 
& Trust Co. 


Thermoid Sales Gained 
67 Per Cent Last Month 


Despite the fact that automobile produc- 
tion is currently showing a 30 per cent 
decrease as compared with a vear ago, 
increased sales are_reported by the Ther- 
moid Company, Trenton, N. J., manufac- 
turer of asbestos products, including brake 
lining, according to Robert J. Stokes, 
president. A heavier demand from the 
automotive replacement market is the 
most important factor in the company’s 
improved position. 

Thermoid’s sales in March, 1930, showed 
an increase of 67 per cent as compared 
with the preceding month and an increase 
of 6 per cent as compared with March, 
1929, 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS 


GoopyEAR RussBer Co. oF N. Y., INC, 
Apr. 16 (N. Y.), capital stock 200 shares, 
no par value. H,. S. Guy, 329 Main St. 
A. V. McDowell and D. E. Gray, both of 
25 Hamlin St., all of Middletown, Conn. 
Rubber of all kinds. 

Hoop Tire Corp., Apr. 7 (N. Y.), 
$200,000, S. M. Jett, 500 S. Main St. 
Akron, O., M. K. Peters and M. M. 
Probst, both of 33 W. 60th St., New York, 
N. Y. Deal in rubber goods of all kinds. 

Master TirE & Russer Corp., Mar. 26 
(Del.), capital stock 20,000 shares pre- 
ferred, par value $100, and 135,000 shares 
common without par value. H. E. Grant- 
land, H. H. Snow, and L. E. Gray, all of 
Wilmington, Del. To manufacture, pro- 
duce, buy, sell, and generally deal in and 
with all kinds of rubber goods and 
products. 

TroyaAN ComposiTIon Corp., Mar, 25 
(Del.), capital stock 500 shares preferred 
and 100,000 shares common all without 
par value. R. A. Van Voorhis, 239 Over- 
look Ave., Belleville, N. J., R. H. Toothe, 
654 E. 24th St, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
A. M. Docken, 621 Willow Ave., 
Hoboken, N. J. Principal office, New 
York, N. Y. To manufacture, buy, sell, 
import, export, trade, and deal in molded 
or coated or impregnated rubber special- 
ties such as mechanical rubber goods. 


a 


Foreign Trade Circulars 


Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade 
information Gre now being oot gels | the Rub- 
ber Division, Bureau of Foreign a Domestic 


Commerce, Washington, D. C 

NUMBER SpecIAL CIRCULARS 

2632 Italian Tire Exports, First Nine Months, 
1929. el 

2633 Canadian Tire Exports, Month of Janu- 
ary, 1930. 

2634 French Tire Exports, Month of January, 
1930. 

2635 French Feotwear Exports, Month of Janu- 
ary, 1 5 

2637 German Tire Exports, Calendar Year 
19? 

2639 Analysis of Export Markets for Belting 
in 1928. p : 

2540 German Exports of Belting and Hose, 
Calendar Year ; 

2044 Merger of Companies for Manufacture of 
Braided Hose in England. 

2645 Market for Footwear in Stavangar Con- 
sular_ District. 

2649 British Exports and Imports of Tires and 
Inner Tubes, Calendar Year 1929. 

2650 Dealers’ Stocks of Footwear in the United 
States, March 1, 1930. 

2655 Analysis of Export Markets for Hose, 
1927. 

2657 Analysis of Export Markets for Hose, 
1928. 

2658 British Exports of Rubber and Balata 
Re'tine. Tubing, and Packing, Cal- 
endar Year 1929. 

ami 
WHILE TIRE MEN ARE GUESSING AS TO 


how their industry may be affected if the 
$200 “baby auto” should achieve flivver- 
like popularity, the men who would make 
rubber galluses for the wheels instead of 
springs do not appear to worry much. 








Company 
Generel Tire & Bavber Co. 0250.68.00 
PN I RG oa noise 054 60:0 505-00 
Stedman Rubber Flooring Co.............. 
Thermoid Company 
Thermoid Company ... 


Stock of 

Rate Payable Record 

‘ $1.90 q May 1 Apr. 17 

: $1.75 q Apr. 1 Mar. 28 

a $1.75 q Apr. 1 Mar. 26 
Com $0.50 q May 1 Apr. 15 
Pfd. $1.75 q May 1 Apr. 15 
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William O’Neil, president of the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., at 
the beginning of the year predicted that 
1930 would be a better year in the re- 
placement tire business than 1929 was, 
and already this is proving to be true. 
Recently he declared: 

“Our company’s sales volume for the 
first ten weeks this year has been con- 
siderably ahead of the same period last 
year. Our volume of business, as 
measured by the actual shipment of 
General tires, was 12 per cent larger in 
February than in the same month in 
1929, while sales for the first two weeks 
in March show an increase over the 
same two weeks in March, 1929. 

“The tire industry now is on a stable 
basis, and I believe that the several 
mergers of tire companies during the 
past year will benefit the industry as a 
whole.” 

That car owners and distributers not 
only are ordering more tires but are also 
paying for them more readily is shown 
by Mr. O’Neil’s statement that cash re- 
mittances during January and February 
this year were 5 per cent ahead of the 
collections for the same two months in 
1929. 

The Master Tire & Rubber Corp. has 
been organized under the laws of Dela- 
ware with authorized capitalization of 
20,000 shares of $100 par preferred 
stock ‘and 135,000 shares of no par com- 
mon stock. The new company has al- 
ready acquired through exchange of se- 
curities large holdings of the capital 
stock of the Falls Rubber Co., Cuyahoga 
Falls, and the Cooper Corp., Findlay, 
both in O. It is expected that an offer 
will be made to other stockholders in 
these companies for exchange of their 
stocks. For the company has plans for 
consolidation of the management of the 
Falls and the Cooper organizations, a 
move expected to result in material 
economies. 

Officers of the Master company are: 
president, Ira J. Cooper, president of 
the Cooper Corp.; vice president, Frank 
C. Millhoff, formerly chief sales execu- 
tive of the Miller Rubber Co., Akron, 
O.; vice president and treasurer, W. P. 
Cline, president of the Falls Rubber Co.; 
and secretary, R. P. Bremer. The of- 
ficers and the following members com- 
prise the board of directors: J. F. 
Schaefer, W. G. Lerch, J. B. Firestone, 
and R. L. Kryder. 

D. H. Owen Co., manufacturer of 
household rubber specialties, recently 
moved its office from Akron, O., to 1212 
Seventh St., S. W., Canton, O., where 
it has leased the plant of the former 
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The Ohio Rubber Co., Cleveland and 
Willoughby, O., through Henry Hal- 
lock, president and general manager, has 
announced the resignation of C. Edward 
Hyke, for many years manager of the 
Willoughby plant. Ill health has inca- 
pacitated Mr. Hyke for several months. 

J. R. Silver has organized the Akron 
Chemical Co. with offices at the Metro- 
politan Building, Akron, O., and will 
serve manufacturers of chemical colors 
and pigments who wish technical rep- 
resentation in the rubber field. 

The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Day- 
ton, O., has stated that Glenn R. Mur- 
ray has joined the staff as assistant 
credit manager. 

C. A. Dwyer joined the sales depart- 
ment of the Akron Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., Barberton, O., on April 1. This 
marks his return to the rubber business 
after an absence of about three years. 
Mr. Dwyer was formerly connected 





C. A. Dwyer - 


with the sales department of The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., later becoming 
associated with the Seiberling Rubber 
Co. One of his earlier rubber connec- 
tions was selling reclaimed rubber for 
the Goodyear company, and his many 
friends will welcome him back to his old 
business. 

E. B. Busenburg, formerly assistant 
chemist of The Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Co., Akron, O., has been ap- 
pointed chief chemist of that company, 
succeeding Dr. H. A. Winkelmann, who 
recently resigned. 

Dr. Hugo Eckener, commander of the 
globe-circling “Graf Zeppelin,” has be- 


come definitely linked with Akron and 
other American interests in a trans-At- 
lantic mail and passenger line, accord- 
ing to current reports. Dispatches said 
Dr. Eckener had signed contracts with 
the International Zeppelin Transport 
Co., the National City Co., the Good- 
year Zeppelin Corp., the German Zep- 
pelin Co., Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Co., United Aircraft Corp., and the Alu- 
mimum Co. of America, for the estab- 
lishment of the trans-oceanic line. 

Akron is linked in the project through 
the Goodyear Zeppelin Corp. and the 
International Zeppelin Transport Corp. 
of which P. W. Litchfield, president ot 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., is 
the head. 

Dr. Eckener left Akron early 
month to return to his native land. 
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Harshaw Expansions 


last 


The Harshaw Chemical Co., manufac- 
turer of rubber compounding chemicals, 
pigments, and colors, has purchased a four- 
story building at 1945 E. 97th St., Cleve- 
land, O., to house the executive and sales 
offices and laboratories. The move was 
made necessary when its quarters in the 
Hanna Building in Cleveland were - out- 
grown. Comprising about 20,000 square 
feet of floor space, standing on a four- 
acre tract, the new building provides for 
expansion and continued diversification in 
new products which the company will de- 
velop. 

Founded in 1892 in a very modest way 
by W. A. Harshaw, president, the busi- 
ness has* grown until thousands of manu- 
jacturers depend on it for chemicals es- 
sential to uninterrupted production. Branch 
offices are maintained in Chicago, Ill., New 
York, N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pa., and 
the company is represented with stocks and 
offices in most large consuming centers of 
the country. 

Harshaw recently completed a new, mod- 
ern factory for producing metallic colors 
at Elyria, O., where it also has new of- 
fices. This was made necessary by the 
unprecedented demand for color by all 
branches of the ceramic industry. Two 
large buildings and equipment have been 
bought adjoining the Elyria plant where 
new products are to be produced. 

At Philadelphia a new warehouse and 
office building has been constructed, and 
at the Cleveland plant land has been pur- 
chased for expansion. 

The expansion program has called for 
changes in organization and personnel dur- 
ing the past year, the most noteworthy of 
which is the addition of Wm. B. Lawson 
as vice president. To join the Harshaw 
company Mr. Lawson resigned as director 
of sales of The International Nickel Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., with whom he had been 
associated for twenty-five years. 
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Firestone Operations 


Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., recently promoted L. G. 
Fairbank, formerly manager of truck 
and bus sales, to trade sales manager. 
Mr. Fairbank has been with Firestone 
sixteen years, beginning in the adver- 
tising department and later becoming 
assistant manager. He was transferred 
to the sales department, becoming 
manager of the Eastern Division. He 
has served also as manager of manufac- 
turers sales and as vice president of the 
Firestone Steel Products Co. 

Firestone is developing a_ 1,000,000- 
acre rubber plantation in Liberia. 
Started five years ago, the first rubber 
from the newly planted areas will be 
harvested this fall, according to officials. 


The Firestone 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the Firestone Plantations Co., 
now is also president of the United 
States-Liberia Radio Corp., recently 


granted cperating licenses by authority 


of the Federal Radio Commission and 
the Republic of Liberia. Short wave 
service to Liberia with Akron as the 


terminus is now in operation. 

In the heart of the Firestone produc- 
ing areas and about fifty miles north of 
Monrovia, capital of Liberia, recently 
was dedicated the first bridge to span 
the historic Du River. The bridge, 190 
feet long, entirely of steel and concrete, 
was built by Firestone construction ex- 
perts especially imported for the work. 


Goodyear Annual Meeting 
and Election of Officers 


Paul W. Litchfield was reelected 


president of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., at an annual 
meeting held on March 31. He was 


named also chairman of the board of 
directors. 

The stockholders’ meeting approved 
the increase in authorized common 
stock from 1,450,000 to 5,000,000 shares. 


More than 91 per cent of the common 


stockholders and 77 per cent of pre- 
ferred stockholders were represented 
either in person or by proxy at the 


meeting. 

Other officers besides Mr. Litchfield 
who were reelected are C. Slusser, R. 
S. Wilson, Chas. A. Stillman, and Fred 
M. Harpham, vice presidents; P. E. H. 


Leroy, treasurer; Z. C. Oseland and 
H. H. Hanna, assistant treasurers; W. 
D. Shilts, secretary; F. R. Wahl and 


W. M. Mettler, assistant secretaries; C. 
H. Brook, comptroller; C. L. Weberg 
and H. D. Hoskin, assistant comp- 
trollers. 

The following directors were named: 
James T. Begg, W. R. Burwell, R. E. 
Christie, Jr.. T. M. Girdler, Edward B. 
Greene, J. Arthur House, P. W. Litch- 
field, H. B. Manton, G. A. Martin, 
Grayson M. P. Murphy, J. R. Nutt, H. 
W. O'Melveny, A. G. Partridge, Robert 
C. Schaffner, Francis Seiberling, C. F. 
Stone, and G. A. Tomlinson. 

The former directors 


not reelected 


are: Robert H. Bishop, Jr., Fayette 
Brown, George B. Durell, Elton Hoyt 
II, Walter B. Mahoney, John Sherwin, 
and Samuel L. Smith. 

In an interview after the meeting 
Mr. Litchfield stated that there was no 
present prospect of the actual issue of 
any of the additional shares authorized. 
Commenting on various rumors. of 
mergers with other rubber companies, 
he said that no such matter was before 
the meeting of stockholders or directors 
and that no consolidation or merger 
was in contemplation. 

In spite of Mr. Litchfield’s statement 
rumors persist of a merger between 
Goodyear and the Seiberling Rubber 
Co., Akron. The United States Rubber 
Co., New York, N. Y., has been re- 
peatedly named as a possible third in 
the consolidation, and one report hints 
that even The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, also may eventually be 
included. 

C. C. Slusser, Goodyear vice president 
and factory manager, one of the 
three speakers scheduled for the In- 
dustrial Safety Rally held on April 23 
at the Akron armory under the auspices 
of the Akron chamber of commerce. 


was 


Arthur H. Marks Returns 
to the Rubber Industry 


Arthur H. Marks, Director, Curtiss Air- 
plane & Motor Co., Inc., and President, 
Skinner Organ Co., returned to the di- 
rectorate of The B. F. Goodrich Co. on 
April 12, with which company he was 
identified as vice president and general 
manager from 1912 to 1917, when he ;ce- 
tired to assume other interests. 

He is well known as the inventor of 
Marks’ alkali process for reclaiming vul- 
canized rubber scrap patented October 17, 
1889. This process has long been recog- 
nized as of outstanding industrial impor- 
tance and is universally employed for re- 
claiming rubber from vulcanized scrap. 
Other successes in the rubber industry are 
credited to Mr. Marks during his earlier 
years of management. 

His renewed association, with the Good- 
rich company is an event of first impor- 
tance to that organization. 


—o-— 


Magnetic Reversing Switch 


A new magnetic reversing switch with 


increased ability to control motors of 
large horsepower is designed to throw 
small alternating-current motors directly 


across the line. It consists of two triple- 
pole, mechanically interlocked, magnetically 
operated contactors with  restricted-type 
blowouts, and with a normally-open inter- 
lock on each contactor. It also has two 
hand-reset temperature overload relays. 

Maximum horsepower ratings of this 
new General Electric switch are as follows: 


3- & 2-phase, 


Volts 3- or 4-wire Single-phase 
BS tks Ae lee 7% 3 

BT cae AG one a ree 15 7% 
a ER 15 10 

_ Beer 15 10 

UE -dsdvbscxsuav anes 15 10 
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Reclaimed Rubber Expert 


From politics to rubber! What a 
change! But William Welch, vice presi- 
dent of The Akron Rubber Reclaiming 


Co., Barberton, O., made it in 1916 and 
has never regretted his choice. The in- 


dustry is indeed glad he made the decisicen 
he did, 

“Bill” was born in the village of Fine, 
St. Lawrence Co., IN. 
22, 1887. 
school 


on September 
He attended the local elemen- 


tary and the Watertown High 





William Welch 
School from which he was graduated. 
He then did some commercial work in 
and near Watertown for a few years. 
Politics beckoned, and through some poli- 
ticians of his acquaintance Mr. Welch 
went to Albany where he was appointed 
to secretarial posts. 

But after a few years he still was nct 
satisfied. Tales of Akron, O., and the 
gigantic strides of the rubber industry 
fired his ambition. He left for Akron in 
1916 and joined The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. in charge of reclaimed rubber 
sales. While so engaged, he saw the op- 
portunity for handling this business on a 
large scale. So in 1923 he resigned and 
organized The Akron Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., of which he is now vice president, 
general manager, and sales manager. 

With the expansion of the concern, in 
1926 he started the Midwest Rubber Re- 
claiming Co., E. St. Louis, Ill. He is its 
president. Mr. Welch was active also in 
forming the Rubber Reclaimers Associa- 
tion and serves as vice president and di- 
rector. 

He belongs to the Rotary Club, Barber- 
ton, the Elks and Congress Lake Country 
Clubs, both of Akron, the Missouri Ath- 
letic Club, St. Louis, and the Chemists 
Club, New York. He is, furthermore, an 
aeronautical enthusiast. 

Mr. Welch is noted for his optimism, 
joviality, and fair dealing. He can play 
golf but prefers hunting, boxing bouts, 
and the Kentucky Derby. Another hobby 
is spending his vacations in the wilds of 
northern Canada. He likes good music 
and is widely read. Occasionally he plays 


bridge. He enjoys, too, the company of 
men. With Mrs. Welch he resides in 
Akron, 
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NEW JERSEY 


Some New Jersey rubber companies 
report decreased business during the 
past month, while others pronounce it 
good for certain products. The present 
hard rubber situation is not satisfactory, 
but manufacturers hope that it will im- 
prove by late spring. Some hose plants 
are working on orders for spring de- 
livery, and this will keep them occupied 
until other mechanical lines pick up. 
Tire and tube plants are running nor- 
mally and in some cases overtime. The 
shoe and heel industry remains good. 


The Pierce-Roberts Rubber’ Co., 
Trenton, N. J., has experienced de- 
creased business during the _ past 
months. 


The Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., shows a decided gain in busi- 
ness. 

Francis A. Lasher, former purchasing 
agent of the Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., 
who died recently, left a will instructing 
the executors to sell the H. N. Richards 
Chemical Co., Trenton, N. J., of which 
he had been president. The will desig- 
nates $5,000 for the education of his 
daughter, Elizabeth, 14 years old. A 
yearly income is also left to his widow, 
Mrs. C. Lasher. 

The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., reveals that business has 
dropped off slightly during the month 


with fewer orders for hard rubber 
goods. 
Dr. Peter Fireman, president and 


owner of the Lambertville Rubber Co., 
Lambertville, and the Magnetic Pig- 
ment Co., Trenton, both in New Jersey, 
will shortly erect a mansion and a labo- 
ratory on Goat Hill, Lambertville, the 
highest point in that section of New 
Jersey. 

The Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., reports quiet business conditions, 
expected shortly to improve. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., says its business in all lines 
is very good, particularly for belting 
and hose. 

Edgar H. Wilson, of Flemington, N. 
J., formerly connected with the Dural 
Rubber Co., Flemington, is slated for a 
place on the State Board of Conserva- 
tion and Development. 

Norwood Tire Co. Inc., Long 
Branch, N. J., recently entertained seven 
hundred garagemen and dealers in auto- 
motive equipment at a “clinic and open 
house” at the main office and show 
rooms, 626 Broadway. Inspection tours 
over the large plant of the Long Branch 
company were made by the visitors, 
who were from different sections of 
New Jersey, and demonstrations were 
given by representatives of the various 
equipment manufacturers. The Nor- 
wood company is the largest wholesale 
distributing house of its kind in the 
state. 

J. Cornell Murray, treasurer of the 
Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 
Trenton, N. J., has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Trenton Inter-State Fair As- 
sociation. ao 


The Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. 
J., announces very active business 
rapidly approaching normalcy. Business 
dropped off in January and showed little 
gain in February and March, but of- 
ficials declare it improved considerably 
during April, with prospects for a good 
summer. 

The Thermoid Company, Trenton, N. 
J., continues to operate day and night 
in filling orders. 
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The Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton 
Square, N. J., reports that business is 
somewhat quiet at present. 


The Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., states that present business is 
very good and that orders and sales 
have increased 50 per cent. The con- 
cern is filling large orders for rubber 
tile for jobbing houses. Miah Marcus, 
treasurer of the company, sailed on 
April 25 for a business trip through 
Europe where the company 
agencies in several of the larger cities. 


has 





Murray 


The Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, N. 
J., announces the resignation of its 
president, C. Edward Murray, Jr., and 
his brother, J. Cornell Murray, a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. Mr. Mur- 
ray, Jr., has not revealed future plans, 
nor has his successor been appointed. 
General C. Edward Murray, Sr., severed 
his connection some time ago. Control 
of the company now has passed from 
the family whose name it bears. 

The rubber company met financial re- 
verses some years ago when the Sears- 
Roebuck Co. cancelled a large tire con- 
tract. At that time several investment 
and commercial banking institutions 
bought substantial stock holdings in the 
Murray company. Principal among the 
purchasers was Caldwell & Co., bankers, 


Changes 


Nashville, Tenn., which now has a large 
majority on the Murray board of direc- 
tors. 

At the reorganization of the directo- 
rate the following were named as mem- 
bers: J. D. Carter, E. H. Heitzeberg, 
L. B. Stevens, T. G. Donovan, W. S. 
Walker, and Alfred H. Branham, repre- 
senting Caldwell; C. F. Jones, for the 
National Bank of Kentucky, Louisville; 
and B. B. Hicks, vice president of the 
Third National Bank & Trust Co., 
Scranton, Pa. Mr. Branham, represent- 
ing the Caldwell firm, has been in 
charge of affairs at the Murray plant 
for the past year as vice president, in 
which capacity he will continue. 

Production at the plant has been 
under supervision of the Caldwell com- 








BLACK RUBBER TAPE AND ALUMINUM BRONZE 
POWDER SERVE MODERN FINGERPRINT SLEUTHS 


A SPECIAL tape of black rubber has 
recently been patented by a St. Louis 
detective as a part of a fingerprint re- 
cording system recently developed. 

The fingerprint to be photo- 


operate the usual police photographic 
equipment. 

The following illustration shows how 
latent fingerprints are raised without a 


camera. 





graphed is first dusted with 
aluminum bronze powder, similar 


Latent Fingerprints raised without the aid of a camera — 





to the pigment used in aluminum 
paint and in the rubber industry. 
The aluminum image of the print 
is then transferred to the special 
tape, where a transparent shield 
protects the image against damage 
but allows it to be easily photo- 
graphed. The gleaming aluminum 
image offers brilliant contrast to 
the intense black of the rubber 


Print raised from mirror 4 Print raised from neck of bottle 


Finder print Tape 


 *&§ 








tape surface. 

Of special value in working 
with fingerprints where curved 
or bevelled surfaces would peril- 
ously handicap the photographer 
in obtaining a good reproduction, 
the invention of Major Richard 
M. Joyce, head of the Identifica- 
tion Bureau of the St. Louis Po- 
lice Department, promises to su- 




















persede present practice to a large 
extent. The aluminum “transfer” 
system also extends fingerprint 
recording facilities to rural dis- 





Prints photographed on bromide paper 


Bertillion and Criminal Identification Bureau 
June It 1926. St Louis Mo 














tricts not able to purchase and 














pany for the past year and has increased 
until at present the factory is running 
to full capacity on tires and tubes with 
three shifts working 24 hours a day. 
Employes number 500. The company 
has opened a chain of nearly 1,500 stores 
in cities throughout the United States. 


The Murray company announces @ 
big increase in business during the past 
few weeks. The company has decided 
to give up permanently the manufacture 
of mechanical goods. It has received 
offers to lease its modern mechanical 
goods department and soon will arrive 
at a decision. 





Adjudicated Patents 


Tire. Overman Cushion Tire Co., Inc., 
vs. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 

The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit affirmed the 
decision of the United States District 
Court, Southern District of New York, in 
the suit for infringement of Overman 
Patent No. 1,092,078, March 31, 1914, and 
Overman Reissue Patent No. 13,626, Oc- 
tober 7, 1913, covering cushion tires for 
vehicles. 

The opinion by Circuit Judge Chase is 
quoted as follows. Since no appeal was 
taken by the plaintiff, we shall disregard 
Reissue No. 13,626 and the claims of No. 
1,092,078 which were not adjudicated. This 
patent granted March 31, 1914, was for an 
improvement in cushion tires designed for 
use on vehicles. It contained i2 claims. 
Of these only claims 6 and 10 were ad- 
judicated. They were held valid and in- 
fringed, and read as follows: 

6. A new article of manufacture, a 
cushion tire which is hollow by means of a 
longitudinal opening having a V-shaped 
transverse section whose base is at the 
flange-engaged portion of the tire and whose 
apex extends toward the tread well below 
said flange-engaged portion, said tire hav- 
ing thick sidewalls at the sides of said 
opening and a deep nose portion extending 
across the apex of said opening and across 
the lower ends of said walls, said nose por- 
tion having a bottom with a wide ground- 
contact delivering the vertical thrusts from 
the tread well under said sidewalls. 

10. A new article of manufacture, a 
cushion tire which is hollow by means of a 
longitudinal opening having a V-shaped 
transverse section whose base is at the 
flange-engaged portion of the tire and 
whose apex extends toward the tread well 
below said flange-engaged portion, said tire 
having thick upright sidewalls at the sides 
of said opening and a deep nose portion 
extending across the apex of said opening 
and across the lower ends of said walls, 
said nose portion having a bottom with a 
wide ground-contact delivering the vertical 
thrusts from the tread well under said side- 
walls, said tire having its outer sides below 
its flange-engaged portion and adjacent the 
longitudinal opening steeply converging 
toward the tread in substantially straight 
lines. 





NEW ENGLAND 


U. S. Rubber Concentrates Activities in Providence 


A vision of Providence, R. I., as a leader 
in the rubber industry arose last month as 
a result of the announcement by the United 
States Rubber Co. that an extensive ex- 
pansion program has been planned greatly 
enlarging facilities and increasing employes 
from 4,000 to 6,000 at the Providence 
plant. According to the announcement the 
company is to move its rubber tile flooring 
and rubber rolls division from Chelsea, 
Mass., and Chicago, IIl., and concentrate 
them at the Valley St. plant in Providence. 
This move is part of » plan for concentrat- 
ing the corporation’s manufacturing and 
sales activities at a few specific points. 
Two new buildings have recently been 
completed at Valley St. and are now being 
equipped with necessary machinery. 

The announcement of the proposed ad- 
ditional departments was followed within 
a week, on April 15, by a dinner to the 
rubber company officials under the auspices 
of the Providence Chamber of Commerce, 
held at the Providence-Biltmore Hotel. 
More than 400 executives and business men 
of the city attended, including His Excel- 
lency Governor Norman S, Case and His 
Honor Mayor James FE. Dunne. Among 
the officials of the rubber company were: 
Francis B. Davis, Jr., president and chair- 
man of the board of directors; Harlow W. 
Waite, general manager of the sundries 
department at Providence; five vice pres- 
idents—William DekKrafft, Edward J. 


Coughlin, Ernest Hopkinson, in charge of 
research work, Herbert E. Smith, and 
Lucius D. Tompkins; C. S. Ching, director 
of industrial and public relations; Walter 
Gussenhoven, general manager of the 
mechanical department ; Edward S. Under- 
hill, publicity director ; while fifty members 
of the sales force of the rubber tile floor- 
ing department, including representatives 
from the Far West, had a separate table. 


Following addresses by the government 
officials, President Davis, Manager Waite, 
Vice President Hopkinson, and Mr. Ching 
also spoke. Recalling that Rhode Island 
is the birthplace of his company in 
its corporate form, Mr. Davis outlined its 
newly adopted policy of decentralization of 
the company organization itself and the 
centralization of its plants and activities. 
To that end each of the various depart- 
ments and subsidiaries has been placed 
under its own manager, who is directly 
responsible for its operation. On the other 
hand its numerous and widely separated 
plants are being grouped. 


The sales force spent the entire week in 
Providence in conferences, visits to the 
company’s plants, and explaining the large 
display of U. S. products in the ballroom 
foyer at the Biltmore Hotel. Various 
officials of other New England plants of 
the company during the week visited the 
Valley St. plant. 





The Thermoid Company, Trenton, 
NX. J., recently appointed F. G. Leland 
supervisor of sales for the territory in- 
cluding the six New England States. 
His headquarters are at Bcston, Mass. 

Wallace C. Hutton, treasurer of the 
Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, 
Conn., was guest speaker at the eighth 
annual meeting of the Holyoke Com- 
munity Welfare League on April 24. 
His topic was “The Value of the Com- 
munity Chest to Industry and to the 
Community.” Mr. Hutton has long been 
a worker in civic and welfare activities 
in New Haven. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE D 


A rubber belting symposium will be 
conducted by Committee D-11 on Rub- 
ber Products at the annual meeting of 
the society to be held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on June 23 to 27, 1930. Papers on 
power transmission, stretch conditions, 
and service life tésts will be included in 
the symposium. 

There will be three A. S. T. M. stand- 
ard specifications for approval by the 
American Standards Association as fol- 
lows: Rubber Gloves for Electrical 
Workers on Apparatus or Circuits Not 
Exceeding 3,000 Volts to Ground, 
(D 120-23); Rubber Matting for Use 
around Electrical Apparatus or Circuits 
Not Exceeding 3,000 Volts to Ground, 
(D 178-24); Friction Tape for General 
Use for Electrical Purposes, (D 69-28). 

Preparation of specifications for insu- 
lated wire and cable modified to permit 


Dr. Ellwood B. Spear has joined the 
Vultex Chemical Co., 708 Main St., 
Cambridge, Mass., where he is engaged 
in research and development work. 

The National India Rubber Co. on 
April 21 began operating the shoe division 
of its Bristol, R. L, plant on a four-day 
week schedule, after following a five-day 
schedule for several weeks, and previously 
a long period of five and a half working 
days each week. This curtailment at this 
time is regarded as usual by Manager 
Maurice C. Smith, Jr. The insulated wire 
division of the plant continues on the five- 
and-a-half-day schedule. 


-11 A. S. T. M. 

the use of organic accelerators and anti- 
oxidants has been authorized. Particu- 
lar emphasis was placed on the use of 
performance tests for the evaluation of 


these products instead of the usual de- 
tailed materials specifications. 


Revision of the Standard Methods of 
Testing Rubber Products (D 15-24) to 
include in so far as practical the methods 
recommended in the recently proposed 
“Outline of Procedure for Preparation 
and Testing of Rubber Samples” recom- 
mended by the Physical Testing Com- 
mittee of the Rubber Section, A. C. S., 
was authorized. 


The present Tentative Methods of 
Chemical Analysis of Rubber Products 
(D 297-29 T) are to be revised in so far 
as they are affected by the presence of 
organic accelerators and antioxidants. 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Jungmann & Co., Inc., dealer in 
chemicals, drugs, and raw materials, on 
March 31 moved its offices to 155 Sixth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Its receiving 
and delivery departments are located at 
240 Spring St., also in New York. The 
telephone numbers remain unchanged: 
Walker 7153-54. 

Frank E. Rupert, for three years re- 
search associate at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C., engaged in 
work of the Physical Testing Commit- 
tee, Rubber Division, A. C. S., since 
April 1 has been research rubber tech- 
nologist with the Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Pusinelli & Poel, Inc., crude rubber 
importer and dealer, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y., recently was organ- 
ized as successor to Poel & Kelly, Inc. 
The directorate includes Fred Pusinelli 
and Frank and Harold E. Poel. 

W. B. Kochenderfer, formerly in 
charge of engineering and sales for The 
Lake Erie Engineering Corp., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has recently been appointed chief 
engineer of the hydraulic machinery de- 
partment of R. D. Wood & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., with works at Florence, 
N. J., pioneer builder of hydraulic ma- 
chinery for the rubber and the bakelite 
industries. 

The Revertex Corporation of America 
was incorporated on April 25, 1930. 
The new concern has offices at 40 Rector 
St., New York, N. Y., and is the sole 
distributer for the United States and 
Canada of the patented concentrated 
rubber latex sold under the trade name, 
“Revertex.” 

Belmont Packing & Rubber Co., man- 
ufacturer of packings and mechanical 
rubber goods, on April 21 moved its 
New York, N. Y., office from 99 Cham- 
bers St. to 200 Church St. 

Bierrie & Co., Inc., crude rubber im- 
porter and exporter, on April 21 
moved its office to the Lefcourt-Colonial 
Bldg., 295 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Telephones: Ashland 1581-83. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
manufacturer of textile finishing ma- 
chinery, with plants at Philadelphia and 
Bethayres, Pa., will occupy spaces 283- 
284-285-330-331-332 at the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition, to be held in Philadelphia, 
at the Commercial Museum, May 12 to 
May 16 inclusive. 

Their representatives will include A. 
W. Butterworth, president; H. W. 
Butterworth, Sr., chairman of the board, 
J. Ebert Butterworth, H. W. Butter- 
worth, Jr., DeHaven Butterworth, W. 
E. H. Bell, and Wm. Yates. 


The Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morris- 
ville, Pa., is operating six days a week 
in all departments and reports an in- 
crease in business over the early spring 
months. 

Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh on April 20 set a record when 
they flew from Glendale, Calif., to Roose- 
velt Field, L. I, N. Y., a distance of 
approximately 2,700 miles, in 14 hours 
23 minutes 27 seconds, with only one 


stop, at Wichita, Kan. With his wife 
as navigator the colonel flew 180 miles 
an-hour at altitudes ranging from 14,000 
to 15,000 feet above the ground. The 
flight was undertaken to test the theory 
that express and passenger plane service 
can be greatly speeded if the planes fly 
in the higher reaches where the air is 
thinner and the resistance correspond- 
ingly less than at lower altitudes. The 
Lindberghs wore the electrically heated 
rubberized suits illustrated and described in 
InprA Rupper Wortp, April 1, 1930, p. 57. 

Frank H. Naylor, executive of the 
Bibb Mfg. Co. plant, Columbus, Ga., 
maker of tire fabrics, has announced 
that the mill resumed full-time opera- 
tion after several months of curtailed 
production. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
has appointed to its advertising and 
merchandising staff J. B. Mills, former 
advertising manager of the India Tire 
& Rubber Co. and the Lambert Tire 
& Rubber Co. His headquarters are at 
Dallas, Tex. 

The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Day- 
ton, O., has made C. O. Woody, former 
district ‘manager of the Hicks Rubber 
Co., Waco, Tex., its direct factory rep- 
resentative for the state of Texas. 

The American Society of Mechanical 


‘Engineers, in celebrating its fiftieth an- 


niversary held a meeting on April 7 at 
Washington, D. C., attended by some 
of the most distinguished engineers in 
all parts of the world. The climax of 
the celebration was reached on April 8 
when President Herbert Hoover re- 
ceived the Hoover Gold Medal, to be 
awarded hereafter at indeterminate in- 
tervals for outstanding accomplishments 
in the engineering field. Other meetings 


took place at New York, N. Y., and at 


Stevens Institute. 


Huber Expands Carbon Black 


Technical Facilities 


J. M. Huber, Inc., 460 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y., is installing a com- 
plete rubber testing laboratory at 602 
62nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. The new 
laboratory will be devoted exclusively 
to research problems coordinating the 
manufacture of carbon black with its 
use in rubber. The company operates 
also a general rubber laboratory in con- 
nection with its main sales offices in 
New York, and a production control 
laboratory at its largest rubber black 
factory in Borger, Tex. 

Emmett B. Reinbold has joined the 
Huber technical staff and has been as- 
signed to the Carbon Black Research 
Division, with headquarters at Huber’s 
Brooklyn laboratories. Mr. Reinbold is 
a graduate of Muhlenberg College and 
received his master’s degree from Cor- 
nell University. For the past two years 
he has been associated with the Testing 
Division of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O. 

Nathaniel Millman has resigned as 
chemical engineer with the International 
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Coal Carbonization Co. and is now con- 
nected with the Carbon Black Research 
Division of J. M. Huber, Inc. 





U. S. Rubber Co. 


F. B. Davis, Jr., chairman of the 
board and president of the United 
States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, 


New York, N. Y., has announced that 
William O. Cutter, director, member of 
the Executive Committee, and vice pres- 
ident, and for a number of years comp- 
troller of the company, tendered his res- 
ignation and sailed recently for an ex- 
tended trip abroad for rest and recrea- 
tion. Mr. Cutter had been with the com- 
pany in various capacities in the de- 
partments of accounts and finance for 
more than fourteen years. 

In answer to a stockholder’s question 
at the annual meeting Mr. Davis said: 
“We can see no present advantage in 
consolidation with any other rubber 
company. Our present efforts are being 
devoted to putting our own house in 
order.” 

William DeKraft, chairman of the 
finance committee declared: “Although 
we have formulated no plan for refund- 
ing the $18,336,000 of 714 per cent notes 
due August 1, 1930, we have definite as- 
surance that we will be able to take 
care of it at the proper time.” 

Samuel B. Howard and William M. 
Stevens were elected directors. Other 
directors were reelected with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Cutter. 





Increased Facilities for 


C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 


The C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., well-known maker of instru- 
ments for controlling the vulcanization 
of rubber, has announced the acquisi- 
tion of the American Tobacco Co. 
property on Park Ave., extending from 
Nostrand Ave. to Sanford St. in Brook- 
lyn. 

The new building, a model of the 
latest industrial construction, will be oc- 
cupied about July 1. It is a five-story, 
basement and pent house, modern con- 
crete, fireproof structure providing ap- 
proximately 300,000 square feet of floor 
space, which more than doubles the 
present factory facilities. From the 
point of introduction of raw material to 
the completion of finished products, ef- 
ficient, mobile, straight-line production 
has been the watchword in planning the 
various manufacturing departments. 

The executive offices, a large recep- 
tion room and show room are on the 
third floor where there is also a cafe- 
teria for the general office and factory 
employes. 

The laboratories and experimental 
divisions have been given a generous 
allotment of space. A completely 
equipped hospital is on the first floor. 

The general location of the building 
itself is fortunate as it is within easy ac- 
cessibility of rail centers and steamship 
docks 
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U. S. Rubber Co.’s 


Director of Purchases 


G. M. Tisdale, a native of Maryland, 
was graduated from the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis in 1913. He was assigned to 
the battleship “Utah” as junior ensign and 
participated in the landing at Vera Cruz 
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Blank-Stoller, Inc. 
G. M. Tisdale 


in 1914. He was then transferred to the 
“Montana,” where he was tutored in tor- 
pedoes and machine-shop practice. He 
was a lieutenant. senior grade, training 
engineers for naval ships, on the “Mis- 
souri” when America entered the World 
War. He served also on the destroyer 
“Dorsey” on convoy duty and later as 
chief engineer of the destroyer “Schley.” 
As lieutenant commander he brought this 
vessel around from the Pacific and then 
across to the Mediterranean. 


In January, 1919, he was made Acting 
Chief of Staff of the United States High 
Commission at Constantinople, where he 
remained until 1920. While in Turkey, 
he engaged in very important diplomatic 
work and traveled extensively in Greece, 
Turkey, and Transcaucasia. During his 
travels he spent a week at the headquar- 
ters of General Denekin to study Russian 
revolutionary and Russian trade condi- 
tions. 


On resigning from the navy in May, 
1920, Mr. Tisdale accepted a_ position 
with the American Fuel Oil & Trans- 
portation Co. in connection with the op- 
eration of oil tankers. But he resigned 
in December to enter the employ of the 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y., as assistant to the general store- 
keeper. Eight months later he was ap- 
pointed assistant general purchasing 
agent. In May, 1929, Mr. Tisdale was 
promoted to the position of director of pur- 


chases. 
a . — 


Rubber Carbon Paper Coating 


In a new carbon paper the coating is ap- 
plied in the form of a volatile solution of 
natural or artificial rubber, gutta percha, 
balata, or other isomers, natural or arti- 
ficial resins, esters, or the like, or mixture 
of these, with a pigment lake coloring. 
Softening and vulegnizing agents and ac- 
celerators may be added. 
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United States Rubber Co. 
Tire Department Activities 


Joseph F, O'Shaughnessy has been 
appointed general manager of the tire 
department of the United States Rub- 
ber Co., Detroit, Mich., according to an 
announcement authorized by F. B. 
Davis, Jr., chairman of the board of di- 
rectors and president of the rubber com- 
pany at 1790 Broadway, New York, N. 


Y. Mr. O’Shaughnessy in his new po-- 


sition will have complete charge of all 
United States tire activities. He was 
formerly an assistant to the general 
manager of the tire department, and 
joined the United States Rubber organ- 
ization last October when tire head- 
quarters were transferred from New 
York to Detroit. His entire business 
career has centered upon merchandising. 
Prior to joining the rubber company he 
spent five years in association with Mr. 





Joseph F. O’Shaughnessy 


Davis, who was elected president and 
chairman of the company a year ago. 

The appointment is effective imme- 
diately and was made to allow L. D. 
Tompkins, formerly general manager of 
the tire department, to devote his full 
time to other company activities. Mr. 
Tompkins, in addition to being a vice 
president and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the organization, is 
active in the management and opera- 
tions of the United States. Rubber Co.’s 
plantations in the Far East, which are said 
to produce nearly four times the crude 
rubber of all other American rubber 
manufacturers combined. 

Memphis, Tenn., has been designated a 
new district sales office by the U. S. 
Rubber Tire Department, to serve as 
headquarters for branch sales offices in 
Arkansas and part of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Mississippi. George H. 
Himes has been appointed manager of 
this new district by L. M. Simpson, 
general sales manager. Mr. Himes has 
been connected with the tire industry 
for the past eight years and was former- 
ly branch manager for a leading tire 
manufacturer. He is a graduate of Bos- 
ton Technical University. Upon leaving 
school he spent five years in the United 


States Naval Air Service as a test pilot 
and flight commander. 

H. J. Collier, for twenty years er- 
gaged in foreign development work for 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., and 
recently resigned, has become affiliated 
with the United States Rubber Uo. 
Since April 1 he has been with the con- 
struction and development division with 
headquarters at the new Detroit factory. 

An intensive campaign against waste 
was conducted during April at the tire 
plant. As all known forms of waste are 
well under control, this campaign was 
primarily to enlist the creative thought 
of the workmen by offering cash awards 
for practical suggestions to reduce un- 
recognized forms of waste in time, labor, 
or materials. 

This drive was the first of its kind at 
the plant, although for the past thirteen 
years workers have been encouraged to 
submit suggestions for improving con- 
ditions or processes. The suggestor re- 
ceives an award depending in amount 
upon the value of his suggestion. Dur- 
ing the past year over 500 suggestions 
came from the men on the bench, and 
25 per cent were of value, according to 
M. A. Clark, industrial relations manager. 

During the past years, also, a merit 
system was instituted. The suggestor, 
besides a cash award, received a merit 
mark depending upon the value of his 
suggestion. At the close of the year the 
eight leading men _ received bonuses 
varying in amounts up to $125. 


The National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents will hold its fifteenth an- 
nual convention in the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl., from June 16 to 19, 1930. 
The Inform-A-Show will be conducted 
in conjunction with the meeting. 4 

E. A. Armit, chief chemist of the Me- 
chanical Rubber Co., Chicago, IIll., a 
division of the United States Rubber 
Co., has resigned to accept a position 
as assistant chemist with Van Cleef 
Bros., Chicago. 


Dichloride—a Rubber 


Plasticizer 


Amylene dichloride has been experiment- 
ally known to have much more _ rapid 
plasticizing action on vulcanized rubber 
scrap than either dipentene or xylene. Its 
suggested application for removal of vul- 
canized rubber from fabric is as follows: 

After fifty-one hours at room tem- 
perature, vulcanized rubber immersed in 
amylene dichloride begins to slough. This 
action proceeds until the entire sample of 
rubber is converted into a thick paste. 
Xylene and dipentene do not produce 
sloughing under the conditions of the test. 
The sloughing action of amylene dichloride 
permits the complete removal of rubber 
from tire fabric. This is best accomplished 
by three two-hour digestions with amylene 
dichloride, screening the fabric between 
each digestion. A short digestion with 86° 
gasoline will leave the fabric rubber-free 
and only slightly discolored. 


Amylene 
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Furniture Stabilizer 
and Leveling Device 


ABLES and other articles of firniture 

are frequently unsteady when they 
stand on warped or otherwise uneven floors 
or surfaces. In such cases a ready means 
of giving them a steady footing is very 
desirable as for example in the case of a 
billiard table, to name only one article. A 
stabilizer known as the “Legstead” has re- 
cently been made the subject of a patent’. 
The illustration indicates the working 
parts and method of operation. The weight 
of the article supported moves the plunger 
P into the cylinder C, thereby forcing the 
liquid from the cylinder through the orifice 
O into the chamber A, compressing the gas 
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The Legstead 


in the chamber until a state of equilibrium 
isreached. The spring S is also compressed 
by the same movement. The flexible rubber 
diaphragm D prevents the escape of the 
liquid or gas. When the load is reduced, 
the gas and spring expand, thereby main- 
taining contact between the floor and sup- 
port. The simple ball valve V is provided 
with a grooved seating which allows only 
a slow rate of flow (dependent upon the 
viscosity) of the liquid, in an upward di- 
rection, thus preventing any sudden move- 
ment of the plunger when the article is 
loaded or knocked. When the loading is 
reduced, the valve opens and allows rapid 
recovery of equilibrium. 

In this device the rubber diaphragm is 
an essential feature serving to make it en- 
tirely leakproof, self-contained, and elimi- 
nating frictional resistance between the 
moving parts. In some models, where it is 
gripped between metal, the rubber is re- 
enforced with cotton and silk fabric. 


1 British Patent No. 325,656. 
ae 


Our BriTISH FRIENDS CAN NOT UNDER- 
stand “why the wearing of galoshes is a 
matter of course among Americans, 
whereas in England men prefer to go about 
all day in sodden leather shoes and revile 
the elements.” Well, Americans know that 
rubbers give comfort and conserve health, 
and: perhaps they also help their disposi- 
tion, 
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PACIFIC COAST 


An old observation that the Pacific 
Coast is one of the first sections of the 
country to feel a business depression, 
but usually the first to recover, is ap- 
parently being verified by the ex- 
perience of makers and dealers in rub- 
ber goods in that region. Led to expect 
a dull January with slowly improving 
trade in February and March, and a 
more marked upturn in April—they 
were agreeably surprised last month 
when business changed decidedly for 
the better. The let-up in seasonal rains 
resulted in much. activity among tire 
dealers, just as the long wet spell had 
helped greatly in clearing away dealers’ 
stocks of rubber footwear and clothing, 
and resulted in the closing of large con- 
tracts by factory representatives for 
next season’s supplies. General build- 
ing operations are quickening, factories 
are steadily resuming normal activity, 
many large-scale contracting jobs are 
started, and a general impression exists 
that the measures designed to limit oil 
production soon will be relaxed, all ac- 
counting for better sales of and inquiry 
for mechanical rubber goods. 

United States Rubber Co., Inc., ac- 
cording-to J. B. Brady, general manager 
of the Pacific Division, San Francisco, 
Calif., has more than held its own in 
comparison with the first four months 
of 1929, with business during the 
greater part of April showing decided 
snap, especially in tire sales. A care- 
ful investigation of conditions through- 
out this section convinces Mr. Brady 
that the quiet season has been safely 
passed and that the outlook is very en- 
couraging. The new line-up of the 
organization is functioning satisfactorily. 
Through the new system the efficiency 
of the branches has been much en- 
hanced. Recent changes in the sales 
force include the appointment of 
E. A. Myers, formerly San Francisco 
branch salesman, as district sales mana- 
ger, sundries department, Seattle 
branch; G. W. Gilmer, formerly city 
salesman of the mechanical department, 
Salt Lake City branch, as district sales 
manager of mechanicals at the branch; 
J. R. Van Pelt’s appointment on the 
staff of J. B. Magee, Pacific Division 
tire sales manager, as regional rep- 
resentative motor coach and cab tire 
sales. 

The company completed in April the 
laying of one of the largest rubber tile 
jobs in the country, 50,000 square feet 
of flooring in the néw Shell Oil Co. 
building, San Francisco. Other large 
installations of rubber flooring have 
been at the new Ford ‘assembly plant 
and the new mausoleum at Long Beach, 
Calif. 

New warehouses have just been 
established at El Centro and San 
Bernardino. Tire Sales Manager J. B. 
Magee returned on April 16 from a 
conference with company executives at 
Detroit, Mich. 

American Rubber Producers, Inc., 
a subsidiary of the Continental Rubber 


Co., New York, N. Y., engaged in 
planting 2,500 additional acres in the 
vicinity of its guayule experimental sta- 
tion at Salinas, Calif., is meeting with 
the ready cooperation of farmers who 
are anxious to try out guayule on parts 
of their land, which four-year crop, they 
estimate, will pay better than several 
other products. The company had 
figured on a minimum expansion of 
2,000 acres a year. At the 20-acre 
nursery over 20,000,000 plants have 
been developed from seed by Wm. B. 
McCallum, botanist in charge, and a 
large part can now be transplanted. 

President George H. Carnahan and 
Vice President David W. Spence, chief 
chemist, recént visitors at the Salinas 
station, have expressed much satisfac- 
tion with the developments. Vice 
President Frederic W. Taylor and Gen- 
eral Manager J. M. Williams left on 
April 21 for Tucson, Ariz., near which 
city the company has a large tract on 
which it has been making experiments 
in growing various’ rubber-bearing 
plants and in other agricultural work. 

Mohawk Rubber Co. of New York, 
Inc., according to W. G. Fitzgerald, 
Pacific Coast manager, 560 Seventh St., 
San Francisco, Calif., has been enjoy- 
ing a steady improvement in sales since 
the first of the year, gaining especially 
during the past month. The company 
has just closed a contract for dis- 
tributing its products with a company 
operating a chain of high-class service 
stations in San Francisco. 

Fisk Tire Co., Inc., having discon- 
tinued its factory branch at 930 Second 
Ave., Spokane, Wash., will distribute 
through the Green-Goettel Co. of that 
city. 

Samson Tire & Rubber Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif., reports satisfactory im- 
provement during the past month in 
production and distribution, and as a 
result operations are being speeded up 
at the new factory. The management 
is gratified with the growth of business 
not only in the Pacific region and Mid- 
west but also the Atlantic territory, 
where many new dealer contracts have 
lately been made. President A. S. 
Schleicher recently returned from an 
extensive eastern trip and states that he 
found decidedly encouraging trade con- 
ditions nearly everywhere. He expects 
a marked revival soon in the tire trade. 

West American Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has added a new feature 
to its factory, which is appreciated by 
the various tire, reclaim, and other rub- 
ber concerns in the city. It has in- 
stalled a Farrel-Poole roll grinder, 180 
inches long, capable of truing mill and 
calender rolls up to 28 inches in 
diameter. 

Western Sulphur Industries, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif., which has been 
supplying much of the sulphur used by 
Pacific Coast rubber manufacturers. 
has been merged with the Agricultural 
Chemical Works, 905 Macy St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., 
will build a branch factory in Los 
Angeles, Calif., early in 1931, it is now 
announced. A recent survey of the 
field by the Dayton vice president, D. 
W. Warden, convinced him of no im- 
mediate need for a factory. It is under- 
stood that the determining factor will 
be the passing of the sales quota set 
for the Coast distributers. The latter 
report that excellent progress is being 
made, Dayton sales having been ad- 
vancing steadily since the first of the 
year, with April sales being the best in 
the company’s experience. 

Rube Chase, direct 
resentative for Dayton, is 
back in his old territory in California. 
He was temporarily transferred to east- 
ern territory to give merchandising as- 
sistance to a number of large distribu- 
ters who recently contracted to handle 
Dayton Thorobreds. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Pa., conducted a regional sales confer- 
ence on April 14 at the Angeles, 
Calif... branch, arrangements having 
been made by Branch Manager H. H. 
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Oil Drilling-Pipe Protector 


N BORING oil wells the drilling stem 

line works «within a hydraulic pipe or 
casing and, -between the two, thin mud is 
forced by a slush pump, while the drill is 
turning, so as to cool the drill, plaster up 
the hole, and force the cuttings to the sur- 
face. - Various devices have been made to 
shield the drill pipe and casing during the 
boring, but many of them interfere more 
or less with the forcing down or return 
of the slush. Such objection is claimed to 
be overcome with the Emsco Free-Circu- 
lation Protector, a cylindrical C-shaped 
steel cage, in which is set a tough, oil- 
resistant, 5/16-inch thick rubber element 
having six protruding offsets or bumpers. 
This deyice can be clamped easily on a 
drill pipe. It is claimed to be non-slipping, 
to afford protection not only to pipe, cas- 
ing, tool joints, and collars, but also to 
avert back pressure and mudding up when 
potential oil sands are running in. E. M. 
Smith Co., 637 S. Clarence St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

















Emsco Drill Pipe Protector 


Boucher and Madden & Conroy, lead- 
ing distributers. Of special interest 
was the presence of W. O. Rutherford, 
president of the Pennsylvania company, 
who has been making a personal study 
of trade conditions. He stated that 
tire replacement business for 1930 
would greatly exceed that of 1929, that 
the potential buying power for this year 


is especially helped by the fact that 
while the industry had planned to 
market 52,000,000 tires in 1929, only 
47,000,000 were bought, thus leaving 


1930 to supply the difference of 5,000,- 
000 tires in addition to the usual current 
requirements. 

Wright Rubber Products Co., Racine, 
Wis., represented by G. M. Anderson, 
510 Fine Arts Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has made considerable progress 
since its advent on the Coast three 
years ago in laying rubber sidewalks 
and rubber-tile flooring. Large side- 
walk jobs done recently in Los Angeles 
have been two frontages at the new 
Ninth and Broadway building and the 
Richfield Oil Co. building, and in front 
of the Banks, Huntley building. Con- 
tracts has been made for a rubber side- 
walk on two sides of the new Southern 
California Edison building and for the 
new Russ building in San Francisco. 
Indoor tiling has been laid in the new 
Federal building, Bullock’s Wilshire 
store, and the Willard George fur shop, 
and is about to be installed in the new 
California Clubhouse, new Southern 
California Telephone building, and the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 

Sunset Battery Corp., Ltd., has been 
incorporated in California to manufac- 
ture storage batteries of rubber and 
composition. The capital is 15,000 
shares common and 5,000 shares pre- 
ferred. Directors are James Anderson, 
Jr., H. G. De Bow, and M. V. Ander- 
son. Office and works, 2603 S. Main 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., took active part in the 
formal opening of the Western Air Ex- 
press station at Alhambra, Calif., on 
April 17, at which addresses were made 
by Governor Young, Will Rogers, and 


other notables. A star attraction was 
Lee Schoenhair, Goodrich air pilot, 
winner of six world’s records, who 
brought from Akron the Goodrich 
Lockheed-Vega plane, “Miss  Silver- 


town.” The company also treated its 
employes to a midnight performance at 
Loew’s State Theatre, Los Angeles. on 
April 19. 

In the first week of April the com- 
pany launched one of the three units 
of the Goodrich “Silver Fleet,” which, 
like the fleet which did over 30,000 
miles in 1929, is going to give Silver- 
town tires a zig-zag, cross-country, 
gruelling road test that may total 80,- 
000 miles before the three units return 
to their bases, the other two being in 
Akron, O., and Miami, Fla. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.. was host on April 17 
to a delegation from the parent plant 
at Akron, O., including R. S. Wilson, 
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vice president and general sales mana- 
ger; C. T. Hutchins, advertising 
manager; Fred L. Morgan, automobile 
tire department manager; Karl L. 
Dalsky, assistant manager of truck and 
bus tire department; and H. E. Blythe, 
assistant to President Litchfield. The 
party has been making a nation-wide 
tour surveying business conditions, and 
the members say the outlook justifies 
much optimism. John K. Hough, 
California sales manager, and D. W. 
Sandford, local branch manager headed 
the reception committee. 

President P. W. Litchfield, of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., pleasantly surprised Southwest 
salesmen’ on April 17 by appearing in 
Los Angeles, Calif., at a conference 
being conducted by Vice President and 
General Sales Manager R. S. Wilson. 
He had been inspecting the 37,000-acre 
Goodyear plantation in Arizona, from 
which 5,500 bales of long-staple cotton 
are expected this year. Afterward Mr. 
Litchfield enjoyed a cruise over the city 
in the Goodyear blimp, “Volunteer,” 
and studied the new _ free-ballooning 
training of student air pilots. Mr. 
Litchfield, as chairman of the board, 
California Goodyear company, was re- 
elected at the annual meeting in April, 
as were also the other directors and 
the executive officers. 





Rotary Hose Built Into the 
Coupling 


N a new type of rotary hose unit, the 

Warco, used in_ oil drilling, the familiar 
heavy clamps are dispensed with; yet 
greater security is said to be obtained 
against bursting. The hose, having round 
and half-round armor for increased flex- 
ibility, is built into a coupling of novel de- 
sign without reducing its inside diameter 
and is molded over the face of the flange, 
thus forming a rubber seal between flange 
and fitting. With uniform internal diameter 
of hose and coupling, turbulence back of 
coupling and back pressure on hose are 
said to be averted and the coupling pro- 
tected from contact with fluid. With a 
Warco dual rotary hose header and two 
lengths of such 1!4-inch hose, it is said that 
a pressure of 3,000 pounds: can be carried. 
The West American Rubber Co., 
Angeles, Calif., is the manufacturer. 
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Warco Steel Clad Rotary Hose with 


Lamb Coupling 
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CANADA 


There has been a wide sale of garden 
hose since the season opened.: Retail 
stocks were low at the end of the 1929 
summer season; so for 1930 buying has 
been good. Prices are unchanged. May 
weather conditions will have much ef- 
fect on repeat orders. 

Prices on red sheet packing are re- 
duced. On first grade packing the new 
price is 40 cents in full rolls and 48 
cents in less than roll orders; while 
second grade is quoted respectively at 
30 and 38 cents. One. grade of spiral 
packings has dropped from 60 to 57 
cents a pound. 

Importation of golf balls into Canada 
has taken a big jump, indicating that the 
ancient game is growing more popular 
than ever. 

Wholesalers have reduced prices on 
rubber heels. 

A 1930 development in women’s rub- 
ber footwear is the novelty light rub- 
bers in watered silk finishes. Most fea- 
ture a single dome fastener, though 
some laced fastenings have recently ap- 
peared. 

Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., just a year ago introduced “Blue 
Bar” rubber footwear, and the trade 
was quick to realize the significance of 
the blue rubber bar as a mark of merit 
in heavy rubber footwear. The firm, an- 
ticipating a wider demand, is launching 
an intensive advertising campaign 
directed to farmers, miners fishermen, 
and lumbermen. 

The company is sponsoring also the 
Fleet Foot Athletic Club for Boys and 
Girls. Dealers throughout Canada have 
been supplied with application blanks 
for the club, and one is given to every 
boy and girl who buys a pair of Fleet 
Foot Shoes. Each applicant receives 
from the manufacturer a membership 
button, a‘ certificate, and a monthly 
copy of Sports Review. Dealers are 
furnished with cut-outs, window display 
cards, streamers, etc. A most extensive 
advertising campaign also is in progress. 

J. W. Green, of the Dominion com- 
pany, recently has been appointed a two- 
year member of the board of directors 
of the Quebec Division of Canadian 
Credit Men’s Trust Association, Ltd. 

Made In Canada Show. The second 
national exhibition of the Produced in 
Canada Association will take place at 
the Stadium, Montreal, P. Q., during 
the week of November 3. The executive 
committee of the Quebec Division of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion again will sponsor the show. 

C. A. Joslin, of the Panther Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, P. Q., has been 
elected a member of the executive coun- 
cil of the Sherbrooke branch of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

Canada Golf Ball Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., now manufactures a new golf ball 
known as the Can-Pro, made in both 
British and United States sizes and 
weights. It will be bigger in size and 
will also have the new popular colored 
group dots. 


W. E. Wing, for a year and a half in 
charge of the Foreign Footwear Depart- 
ment, International B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A., has resigned 
to join the Northern Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Guelph, Ont., as sales manager. Mr. 
Wing needs no introduction to the 
Canadian trade, however, having for- 
merly spent twenty years in an execu- 
tive capacity with the Kaufman Rubber 
Co., Kitchener, Ont. He will reside in 
Guelph. 

Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toron- 
to, Ont., last month was visited by His 
Excellency Right Hon. Viscount Will- 
ingdon, Governor General of Canada, on 
his first inspection of a rubber plant. 
His Excellency, who was accompanied 
by Col. K. R. Marshall and Eric Mie- 
ville, aides-de-camp, was received by 
the following company directors: Mrs. 
H. D. Warren, vice president and chair- 
man of the board; C. N. Candee, presi- 
dent; J. H. Coffey, Jr., managing direc- 
tor; C. S. Band, vice president; E. A. 
and Harold D. Warren; and R. G. Stew- 
art, factory manager. 

The company’s assistant manager of 
the shoe department, Chadwick Mather, 
left on.a cross-Canada trip during which 
he will visit all the company’s branches 
from Winnipeg to the Coast. 


Ames Holden McCready Rubber a 


Ltd., moved its head office from Mont- 
real to Kitchener, Ont. The firm’s 
sales manager, N. M. Lynn, at present 
is covering the Western Ontario terri- 
tory and will be absent for a month or 


more. 
——-o — 


ForeignTradeInformation 


For further information concerning the in- 
quirtes listed below address United Staies De 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, 
New York, -N. Y. 


NUMBER Com MODITY City aNp CountTRY 
*44,391 Hose and pump The Hague, 

diaphragms ...... Vetherlands 
“44,430 Rubber bands. .. .Guayaquil, Ecuador 
444,431 Packings ....... Mexico City, Mexico 
144,461 Automobile step 

Plate URS. ..5:6:6 0% Vancouver, Canada 
*44,472 Unvulcanized 

sheet rubber..... Edinburgh, Scotland 
+44,481 Balloons ........ Cairo, Egypt 
444,519 Technical goods. . Prague, 

Czechoslovakia 

44,523 Raincoats .+-eStockholm, Sweden 
444,525 Rubber goods. . -Habana, Cuba 
“44,535 Boots and shoes. . Glasgow, Scotland 
44.538 Mechanical goods..Lausanne, Switzerland 
“44,539 Tire-repair gum..Rheims, France 
444,540 Reclaimed rubber. Hamburg, Germany 
$44,571 Overshoes ...... Frankfort, Germany 
$44,605 pores. hot water 

bottles, and = ga- 

NOGHGH 25.2 cae Wis bev Chemnitz, Germany 
44,607 Raincoats, mack- 

intoshes, etc.....Skodsborg, Wenmark 
T4665 THOS occ isscccce ‘ali, Colombia 
*44,653 Bathing caps : 

and shoes........ Liverpool, England 
+44.678 Balloons ......../ Alexandria, Egypt 
144,697 Bathing caps 

and shoes........J J ere: South 

frica 


“44,727 Boots and aprons. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


44,734 Druggists’ 


GUNGTION. 660520620 Alexandria, Egypt 
$44,736 Tires and _— . Paris, France 
144,747 Fabrics ......... Paris, France 
444,754 Garden hose..... . | Wellington, New 

Zealand 
+44,800 Tires and tubes.. Beirut, Svria 
444,819 Packings ..... .. .Neuilly, France 


*Purchase. tAgency. ** Purchase and Agency. 


¢ Either. 
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General Manager 
Canadian Seiberling 


A forceful factor in the remarkable ad- 
vancement of Seiberling business in Canada 
has been Clifford A. Jones, who, since the 
young company was organized, has been 
vice president and general manager of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd, 
Toronto. 

Born in Akron in 1884, Mr. Jones got his 
early education in the grammar grades and 
graduated from the Akron High School in 





C. A. Jones 


1602. Rubber having attracted him, during 
the three succeeding years he learned much 


about its production and merchandising 
while in the cost-accounting department of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., and, in fact, so 
much that he qualified readily when, -in 
1905, he was offered the position of as- 
sistant factory superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. After 
five years’ experience there he went back 
to Akron, where for ten years he was sales- 
man and later assistant sales manager of 
mechanical rubber goods with The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. 

Seiberling interests were quick to per- 
ceive his capabilities, and in 1920 he ac- 
cepted an offer as branch manager and sub- 
sequently became assistant sales manager 
of the Akron concern, retaining the latter 
position until 1927 when he was entrusted 
with the responsibility of starting the new 
Seiberling plant in Toronto, Canada, March 
1, 1927. The setting up since then of over 
1,200 dealers with exclusive franchises in 
some 2,100 Canadian towns and cities, the 
considerable increase in export trade in 
tires and other rubber goods, as well as the 
rapid plant expansion are credited very 
largely to the energetic vice president. 

Still young, Mr. Jones is one of the 
Seiberling “Old Guard,” having been a 
valued aide since he left Goodyear’s 
ten years ago to cast his lot with the 
“Napoleon” of the rubber industry. Thus 
has he been with only three concerns in 
his twenty-eight years’ activity. 

Mr. Jones finds congenial diversion in 
various social activities. He is a Mason, 
Knight Templar, Shriner, Knight of 
Pythias, Rotarian, and a member of the 
Granite Athletic Club, and the Islington 
Golf Club of Toronto. 

His business address is Paton Road, and 
his home is in Toronto. 
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Obituary 


Noted Financier 


T° HE industrial world suffered a severe 
loss on March 27. For Nicholas 


Frederic: Brady, chairman of the board of. 


the New York Edison Co. and director of 
half a hundred corporations including the 
United States Rubber Co., ill since last 
September of arthritis, died on that day at 
his home, 910 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 
Y. At the time his wife and other mem- 
bers of his family and several lifelong 
friends were at his bedside. 

Mr. Brady was born at Albany, N. Y., 
on October 25, 1878. He was graduated 
from Yale in 1899. Then he began his 
business career with the Edison Co., a 
career marked by outstanding successes 
and noteworthy accomplishments. 

3esides his numerous business connec- 
tions, he was affiliated with many art, 
athletic, religious, and scientific associa- 
tions. Mr. Brady was one of the fore- 
most Catholic laymen in this country, and 
both he and Mrs. Brady are renowned for 
their innumerable philanthropies. 


Howard G. Goodwin 


OWARD G. GOODWIN, formerly 
secretary-treasurer of the Independent 
Rubber Co. and later building inspector 
for Akron, O., recently died after a long 
illness. Mr. Goodwin was sixty-four years 
old and had not been active in business 
since suffering a stroke last July. Funeral 
services were held on April 2 at Billow’s 
Chapel, and interment was in Glendale 
Cemetery. 
Mr. Goodwin was a graduate of Purdue 
‘niversity. He is survived by his widow, 
a son, and two sisters. 





Farrel-Birmingham Executive 


ANY mourn the passing of Francis 
Downs Wanning, vice president of 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn., who died on April 7 at the New 
Haven Hospital after an illness lasting 
six months. 

His successful business career has been 
devoted to the Farrel-Birmingham Co. and 
its predecessor, the Birmingham Iron 
Foundry, of which his father had been 
president. Mr. Wanning joined the latter 
organization on October 1, 1894, beginning, 
as secretary, in the engineering depart- 
ment. Later he became vice president and 
general manager. When the Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Co. merged with the 
Birmingham Iron Foundry in 1927 to form 
the present corporation, Mr. Wanning was 
chosen vice president. 

He was born in Shelton, Conn., on 
March 11, 1873. He went to the Derby 
High School and then to Yale University, 
graduating in 1894. After commencement 
he embarked upon a four-month trip to 
Europe before entering the commercial 
world. 

Several public utility companies and lo- 
cal civic groups have benefited by his as- 
sociation with them. Besides, he was af- 


filiated with prominent social and athletic 
clubs. He was a member of the Second 
Congregational Church, Derby. 

On March 28, 1908, he married Rose 
Andrews, and they have three sons. Mr. 
Wanning’s parents and a sister also sur- 
vive him. To all of them the heartfelt 
condolences of the trade are extended. 





F. D. Wanning 


Funeral services were conducted by Rev. 
\lfred W. Budd at the Wanning home, 39 
Fairmont Place, Shelton, on April 9. Bur- 
ial was in Oak Cliff Cemetery, Derby. At 
that time numerous friends, relatives, and 
business associates as well as Farrel-Bir- 
mingham employes paid their last respects 
to their departed leader. 


Wm. H. Schulz 


ILLIAM H. SCHULZ, 49, of 1314 

William St., Trenton, N. J., super- 
intendent of the cotton hose department of 
Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Trenton, 
died on March 17, following a long illness. 
He had been connected with the rubber in- 
dustry since he was a boy, having been 
formerly employed by the United & Globe 
Rubber Co., Murray Rubber Co., and the 
Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Co., all of 
Trenton; the Quaker Rubber Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; and the Hewitt Rubber Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr, Schulz was born and raised in Tren- 
ton. He is survived by his widow, four 
brothers, and three sisters. Interment was 
at Trenton. 


Ralph A. Landers 


RALPH A. LANDERS, president of the 
Landers Corp., Toledo, O., and a di- 
rector of The Commercial Savings Bank 
& Trust Co. of Toledo, died last month at 
his home, Ottawa Hills, O. 

Mr. Landers, born in Somerville, Mass., 
on September 23, 1873, was associated with 
his brothers in the business of the Landers 
Brothers Co., Boston. In 1904, with little 
more knowledge of Toledo than that it com- 
manded an excellent railroad position, he 
came to this city and established a branch 
factory. The company later extended its 
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business and assumed the name of the 
Landers Corp., with Mr. Landers as presi- 
dent. 

He was very well known in the auto 
fabrics industry, a Mason, and a Rotarian 
of the highest standing. His kindly spirit 
and charitable disposition made hosts of 
friends for Ralph Landers, whose untimely 
passing will be deeply felt in the rubber 
trade. 

He is survived by his widow, a daughter, 
a son and his wife, and a brother. Burial 
was at Woodlawn Cemetery. 

ence 


Three-Spoke Steering Wheel 


The public is now responding favorably 
to the idea of a three-spoke steering wheel 
on several outstanding American cars of 
large production. The development of the 
Husted safety steering wheel, having a one 
piece tubular, pressed steel core, enclosed 
in hard rubber has given the wheel that 
wide margin of strength that makes the 
three-spoke design both practical and safe. 
It is made by The American Hard Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. 


—-e — 
Statement of 
INDIA RUBBER WorRLD 


Statement of the ownership, management, cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of Inp1a RusBer Wor tp, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1930. 

State of New York] 
County of New York § 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
E. M. Hoag, who, having been duly sworn ac ord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that she is the Busi- 
ness Manager of the Inp1a RusserR Worvp. and 
that the following is, to the best of her knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business mar 
agers are: publisher, Federated Business Publica- 
tions, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
editor, Wm. M. Morse. 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y¥Y.; managing editor, Wm. M. Morse, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y.; business 
manager, E. M. Hoag, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: Federated Business 
Publications. Inc... Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., Bill, 
Brown & Bill Pub. Corp., Caroline L. Bill, Ray- 
mond Bill, Edward Lyman Bill, Randolph Brown, 
J. B. Spillane, all located at 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not oniy the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than.that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by her. 

E. M. Hoac, Business Manager, 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25tk 
day of March, 1930. 

[sEAL] Wma. A. Low. 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. No. 473, Reg. No. 
1L337. Certificate filed in Queens Co. No. 1087. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1931.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Tapping Suspended During 
Month of May 


The Rubber Growers’ Association re- 
ports that the number of companies agree- 
ing to stop tapping in May has been 
exceptionally large so that the minimum 
of 70 per cent support which had been 
stipulated as necessary before the plan 
could be put into operation has been ex- 
ceeded. So far assents from European 
owned estates in the Netherlands East 
Indies and in British rubber producing 
territories have been well over 80 per cent, 
and in addition advices from Malaya in- 
dicate that very substantial support from 
the Asiatic producers is to be expected. 

The scheme, therefore, becomes operative, 
and it is hoped that the total assents will 
represent a tonnage equivalent to more 
than half the world’s production. 

Reports from Holland regarding sup- 
port from Dutch and other European com- 
panies state that of 134 rubber-growing 
companies controlled from Holland, 111 
have joined the scheme, representing an 
annual production of 43,441 tons. Of 51 
companies controlled from the Dutch East 
Indies, 23 have joined, their annual pro- 
duction being 1,810 tons. Belgian, French, 
Swiss, and German controlled companies 
having a production of about 16,300 tons 
have also joined. The assenting com- 
panies thus represent 61,551 tons. 

Five companies, three Dutch and two 
foreign, have refused to join, and these 
with two other Dutch companies who are 
unable to join as they have sold forward 
their 1930 production, represent a_ total 
output of 2,734 tons. No decision has 
been received from 20 smaller Dutch com- 
panies with an output of only 411, or 
from 26 Dutch East Indies controlled 
companies with a production of 4,505 tons ; 
nor have government-owned plantations 
with production of 4,300 tons given any 
decision. 

So far, therefore, 61,551 tons of a total 
Dutch, French, Belgian, Swiss, and Ger- 
man production of 73,501 tons, have joined 
the scheme, which means nearly 84 per 
cent support. The Dutch assenting com- 
panies have been officially informed that 
in cooperation with the Rubber Growers’ 
Association stoppage of tapping during the 
month of May will be effective. 

Further reports from Amsterdam show 
that at a meeting of European and native 
rubber growers held at Bandjermasin, 
Dutch Borneo, it was agreed to stop tap- 
ping in May. A committee was elected 


with the instruction to appoint propa- 
gandists who will urge all native 
growers to cooperate in the restriction 


scheme, 


The Financial Times learns that French 
rubber companies having domicile in Paris 
will in all probability join the British- 
Dutch restriction scheme. The French 
rubber companies in Indo-China have 
practically all given their approval to the 
tapping holiday. 


Tensile Strength of Rubber 


It may be remembered that in 1927 
rumors afloat regarding the supposed de- 
crease in the tensile strength ot planta- 
tion rubber took such a form that the 
India Rubber Journal decided to take up 
the matter and published a review of data 
obtained from manufacturers and experts. 
The Rubber Experiment Station of 
Buitenzorg, Java, gave a review of figures 
for Java for the years 1923-26 from which 
it was seen that so far from deterioration 
in tensile strength, there was actually an 
increase. 

In a recent issue of the India Rubber 
Journal, O. de Vries and R. Riebl, of the 
Rubber Experiment Station, Buitenzorg, 
supplement these figures with averages 
for 1927-29, and these indicate a steady 
increase in tensile strength and no de- 
terioration whatever. Instances of vari- 
ability found were explained to be due 
partly to errors of determination of tensile 
strength and only partly to actual differ- 
ences in the intrinsic quality of the rub- 
ber. 

In explanation of the causes of the com- 
plaints regarding tensile strength, the 
writers suggest: (a) faulty _ testing 
methods; (b) the inclusion of fair amounts 
of native and Chinese-grown rubber in 
blended lots, in which cases also it is cus- 
tomary to erase the names of the original 
plantations from the packages, so that a 
not inconsiderable amount of inferior rub- 
ber may have been passing as plantation 
rubber; and finally (c) the custom still 
prevailing in certain instances, of de- 
termining tensile strength for standard 
time of cure instead of for standard state 
of cure. 


Granite Rubber Paving Flags 


Attention of those interested in rubber 
has just been called to a novel type of 
flagging for roads which it seems has al- 
ready been successfully used at Skipton, 
Burnley, Stockport, Barnard Castle, Edin- 
burgh, and is now being given a test at 
Blackburn. These flags consist of granite 
concrete reenforced with steel meshwork 
to which are attached rubber strips. These 
rubber strips are placed in the flag molds 
so that they project %-inch above the con- 
crete surface. The advantages of the 


new type of flags appear to be that they 
can be laid on any type of gradient with 
perfect safety and that they are‘ non- 


slippery, It is further claimed that the 
design and construction of the flags render 
it impossible for the rubbers to come out 
as they are not only practically keyed into 
the concrete but are also held in place by 
the metal reenforcement. 

The flags are being produced by the 
Shap Granite Co., Ltd., Shap, Westmore- 
land, by arrangement with the Hazel 
Grove Rubber Co., Ltd. 


Institution of Rubber Industry 


A new section has been formed, namely, 
the West of England Section of the In- 
stitution of the Rubber Industry, the niem- 
bership of which is as follows: Chairman, 
Sir Herbert Blain, vice president, Avon 
India Rubber Co., Ltd.; vice chairman, 
S. S. Pickles, chief chemist, Geo. Spencer 
Moulton & Co., Ltd.; secretary and 
treasurer, T. L. Garner, chief chemist, 
Avon India Rubber Co., Ltd.; Committee, 
F. W. Hinde, managing director, Avon 
India Rubber Co., Ltd.; S. L. Hewitt, 
Avon India Rubber Co., Ltd.; W. C. Hol- 
brook, Trowbridge Rubber ‘Co., Ltd.; A. 
M. James, The South Wales Brattice Cloth 
& India Rubber Co., Ltd.; C. Kendall 
Jones, Avon India Rubber Co., Ltd.; 
C. C. P. Lane, Avon India Rubber Co., 
Ltd.; F. M. Panzetta, Trowbridge Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd.; Major C. R. Quartley, Geo. 
Spencer Moulton & Co., Ltd.; Smart C. 
Solomon, Geo. Spencer Moulton & Co., 
Ltd.; H. Turner, Geo. Spencer Moulton & 
Co., Ltd.; F. Webster, Avon India Rubber 
Go. Ete 


Company News 

Wilkinson Rubber Linatex, Ltd., is a 
private company formed to manufacture 
and deal in linatex, rubber flooring, and 
rubber goods of all kinds, and to adopt 
an agreement between the Wilkinson 
Process Rubber Co., Ltd., and Harrisons 
& Crosfield, Ltd. The company, which has 
a capital of £2,500 in £1 shares, is estab- 
lished at 1-4 Great Tower St., London, 
BS. CoS. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
(Great Britain), Ltd., reports profits of 
£176,292 for 1929, against £84,662 for 1928, 
before providing for interest on debenture 
stock, The factory operated to full capac- 
ity on an average of 5% days a week 
throughout the whole year, the average 
daily output being 3,000 tires. The net 
profit on trading was £159,533, more than 
double the amount in the previous trading 
period when £75,983 was booked. To this 
must be added interest, rent, and sundry 
receipts, together £16,759, making a total 
of £176,292. After deducting interest on 
debenture stock (£52,000), preliminary ex- 
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penses and proportion of debenture issue 
expenses, and discount written off (£10,- 
004), a net profit of £114,288 is retained. 

British Moulded Hose, Ltd., has is- 
sued £100,000 new capital in 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred shares of £1 each, re- 
deemable at £1—2 shillings at any time 
after December 31, 1934, either in whole 
or in part. This company was formed last 
year for developing the manufacture of 
braided and molded rubber hose in Eng- 
land as now manufactured by the Electric 
Hose & Rubber Co., Wilmington, Dela- 


ware, U. S. A., and the Leyland & Bir- 
mingham Rubber Co., Ltd., Leyland, Eng- 
land. All of the 100,000 41 common 
shares are held by the two above com- 
panies, which guarantee the preferred div- 
idend. Extensive factory buildings, fully 
equipped, have been acquired at Watford, 
Herts, and are now in operation. It is 
expected that the agreements entered into 
with the American and English companies 
and other large concerns will yield £250,000 
for the first full year’s working, leaving 
a net profit of 10 per cent to the company. 








The Leipzig Fair 


The Leipzig Spring Fair is generally 
considered a good business barometer, and 
the present financial and economic situa- 
tion in Germany being what it is, exhibi- 
tors were very modest in their expectations 
of results. They were, therefore, agree- 
ably surprisd when it appeared from the 
outset that the number of visitors from 
other parts of Europe was going to be 
exceptionally large. To be sure, the busi- 
ness transacted was not exactly in propor- 
tion with the unusually large number of 
visitors ; nevertheless on the whole exhibi- 
tors were satisfied. 

If the attendance of foreigners was 
good, the same cannot be said for German 
consumers. This is explained by the 
cautious attitude among German buyers, 
and by the fact that local firms are al- 
ways being visited by manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives. 

Business was not uniformly good for 
the rubber industry. The surgical branch 
received much attention, but few important 
transactions were recorded. On the other 
hand articles of dress, particularly aprons, 
did quite well. The demand for aprons 
covered not only the substantial, simple 
utility article, but fancy goods also. Ger- 
man toys, novelties, and jokers found 
much favor, and many export deals went 
through. The high tariff in several for- 
eign countries greatly hampers the Ger- 
ian export toy trade. Manufacturers of 
technical goods showed little interest in 
the fair and the number of firms repre- 
sented was considerably lower than last 
year. 

It may be said that results indicate im- 
proving business and more favorable pros- 
pects. 


Sponge Rubber in Ceramics 


In the manufacture of earthenware and 
porcelain articles sheets of sponge rubber 
and natural sponge are used to wipe off 
the glazing mixture from the bottom of 
the articles. Sponge rubber for this pur- 
pose must meet certain requirements. It 
should not be too soft, but if too hard, the 
suction power is impaired. Finally the 
important problem of the size of the pores 
must be considered. 

The Gummi Zeitung publishes opinions 
of five experts regarding the comparative 
merits of sponge rubber and_ natural 
sponge. Only one expert said that sponge 
rubber is as good as the natural article. 
Of the others, three agreed to the dura- 
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sponge, but it was also 
rubber product could not 
be used for the finest grade of porcelain 
and earthenware owing to its 
coarseness as compared with the delicate 
and extremely fine pores of the best Greek 
sponges. 


bility of rubber 
claimed that the 


goods 


Deutsche Kabelwerke A. G. 


The directors of the Deutsche Kabel- 
werke A.G., Berlin-Lichtenberg, have de- 
cided to propose a 6 per cent dividend on 
common and preferred shares, at the 
forthcoming general meeting to be held 
about the middle of May. Im 1927 and 
1928 no dividend was declared. Expenses 
during the year were 2,679,507 marks 
against 2,589,393 marks the year before; 
interest and taxes required 876,666 marks 


against 704,769 marks; and the social 
charges, 197,558 marks against 176,091 
marks. After writing off 583,420 marks 


for various purposes, a balance of 983,560 
marks remained, in which is included a 
carry-forward of 317,615 marks. The con- 
cern also has interests in the Deka Pneu- 
matik G.m.b.H. and the Julius Friedlander 
Gummiwarenfabrik G.m.b.H., and it is re- 
ported that after writing off considerable 
amounts, these firms will distribute 10 per 
cent in dividends. The policy of the gov- 
ernment and municipal authorities in limit- 
ing orders affected the business of the 
Deutsche Kabelwerke A.G. during the lat- 
ter part of the year. 
an 


POLAND 


It is reported that negotiations have been 
completed between the Pepege (Polski 
Przemysl Gumowy) in Graudenz and the 
French rubber manufacturing concern 
Hutchinson, according to which the Polish 
firm is accorded credit to an amount of 
$2,000,000. The Polish firm produces ga- 
loshes and other rubber footwear, tires and 
tubes for bicycles, and a variety of techni- 
cal articles. 

The protective tariff in Poland has given 
a very strong impetus to the development 
of the rubber industry in that country. 
Toward the end of 1929, 7,000 persons 
were employed in 29 rubber factories. Up 
to the present, 73 per cent of the invested 
capital has been of Polish origin. 

The Polish rubber industry may be di- 
vided into four groups: the first, including 
the Pepege, comprises 15 factories employ- 
ing about 6,300 factory and office workers, 
the output including footwear of all de- 
scriptions. In 1927-1928 this group pro- 
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duced on an average some 2,000,000 pairs 
of rubber shoes and snow boots, 500,000 
pairs of sports shoes, 150,000 coats, 2,000,- 
000 meters of rubberized fabric, 300 tons 
of rubber bands, 100 tons of medical and 
surgical articles, 400 tons of technical 
goods, etc. 

The second group includes six factories 
which produce mainly tires and erasing 
rubber. Factories belonging to the third 
group cater chiefly to the electro-technical 
industry. Finally the fourth group, com- 
prising seven factories, gives work to 550 
people and produces annually more than 
5,000,000 rubberized bands of cotton, silk, 
etc. French capital is interested in this 
group. 


HOLLAND 


Holland’s imports of plantation rubber 
during 1929 were 5,993 tons as against 4,128 
tons. At first glance these figures would 
suggest a considerable increase in the con- 
sumption of rubber in this country. But 
further on in the statistics we find that the 
reexports of crude plantation rubber during 
the year under review increased from 1,787 
to 2,808 tons, so that in the end the increase 
in consumption is found not to have been 
exceptionally large. 

Among the imports of manufactured 
goods we find: automobile tires, 215,679 
against 194,894; tubes for automobiles, 
165,017 against 155,893; tires for other ve- 
hicles, 1,210,602 against 1,477,205; and 
tubes, 1,281,960 against 1,414,731. There 
was a large increase in the shipments of 
rubber footwear into the country, the 1929 
figures having been 1,789,987 pairs against 
1,304,841 pairs. Belgium and then Ger- 
many supplied the greater part of these 
goods. The demand for Dutch tires evi- 
dently took a spurt in 1929, for there was 
an increase in tire exports from 1,730 to 
3,969, 

On the other hand, there was a slight de- 
cline in the exports of carcasses for tires 
of other vehicles, the number having been 
804,037 against 866,727. But tubes for 
these tires increased from 603,876 to 809,- 
893. Again a very marked decline was to 
be noted in the exports of rubber footwear, 
the comparative figures having been 132,405 
pairs in 1928 and 45,022 pairs in 1929, 

International Association for Rubber and 
Other Cultivations in the Netherlands 
East Indies has moved its office from 38 
Heerengracht, The Hague, to 5 Nieuwe 
Doelenstraat, Amsterdam, Holland. The 
telephone number is 49,424. 

— 


European Rubber Novelties 


Among European rubber novelties are: 
bath tub headrests of sponge rubber with 
suction cups, sponge rubber cushion seats 
reenforced with a tough skin for cricket 
or ball games, golf practice mats with self- 
erecting attachments to be struck with a 
club, inflatable safety bathing garments, 
and sponge rubber automobile upholstery 
reenforced with embedded coiled springs. 

——o—— 


RaymMonp B. Price, A FORMER VICE 
president of the United States Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A.,, is residing 
permanently in Paris, France. 
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NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Native Rubber Industry 
Developing Rapidly 


Publicity is given in the local press to 
an article by Dr. F. W. T. Hunger on 
native rubber. When he returned to Hol- 
land from a trip to the Dutch East Indies 
in 1922, at the height of the first slump, 
he wrote to the Algemeen Handelsblad 
concerning the condition of the rubber in- 
dustry and gave as his opinion that Eu- 
ropean estates overproduced, and an im- 
portant native rubber industry was de- 
veloping, and he warned against this. But 
he was ridiculed. Now eight years later, 
he is proven correct. In his present article 
he examines the development of the native 
rubber industry and compares it to the 
copra industry. When fancy sun-dried 
copra was in great demand for making 
vegetable fats, a number of European com- 
panies formed to produce coconuts. But 
before long, as a result of improved 
technology, manufacturers found the less 
attractive native copra suitable for the 
best grades of margarine, and today fancy 
grades of copra fetch little more than in- 
ferior qualities, similarly with rubber. 
Again, because of improved technology the 
rubber manufacturer finds that the high- 
grade European-grown rubbers can in 
many cases be replaced by remilled rubber. 
The writer refers to the opinion of others 
that prices will sink still lower and then 
native producers, supported by Chinese 
dealers and manufacturers of remilled 
rubber, will be able to go on tapping. 
Should anything like this really happen, 
most European rubber estates would have 
to work at a loss, and the weakest would 
drop out. This would improve matters 
for the remaining European estates, but 
only for a time, because a constantly de- 
veloping native industry could after a 
while again reduce European competition. 
Dr. Hunger does not state outright that 
the rubber industry will thus become 
native just as coconuts, but he does not 
consider such an occurrence impossible. He 
points out that if natives in other parts 
of the Dutch East Indies should take up 
rubber cultivation with the same en- 
thusiasm as has been done in certain dis- 
tricts of Sumatra and Borneo, then the 
development so far may well turn out 
to be but the commencement of a native 
rubber industry. 

He refers to the efforts of Mr. Marinus 
to bring about cooperation between Dutch 
companies and native producers on a basis 
of equality in connection with restriction, 
but doubts that such cooperation will be 
won. For the native planter, seeing his 
European competitor in difficulty, will not 
care to cooperate with him but will prefer 


to work with the Chinese dealer and re- 
miller who have always supported the 
native. 


Relation Between Bore of 


Latex Tubes and Yields 


About two years ago Herbert Ashplant, 
then directing rubber research in South 
India, startled the rubber planting world 
with his theory of the relation between the 
bore of latex tubes and the yielding power 
of the trees, by which high yielding trees 
could be discovered while they were yet 
in the nursery stage. 

Briefly stated, Ashplant’s main points 
are: ; 

1. That a very striking correlation ex- 
ists between the yield power of Heveas 
and the diameter of the latex tubes, a cor- 
relation much better than the relation be- 
tween the number of latex rings and the 
rubber yield. 

2. That a Hevea tree with large bore 
latex tubes in the bark also has large bore 
tubes in the leaf stalk. 

3. That the size of the diameter of the 
latex tubes in an individual tree is con- 
stant during the entire lifetime from the 
age of six months up, and that this is 
hereditary. 

In the March, 1930, issue of the Archief 
voor de Rubbercultuur, Dr. A. Frey- 
Wysseling publishes an account of his in- 
vestigations of this theory. 

Ashplant, in spite of repeated promises, 
has so far not given in detail his method 
for measuring the latex tubes, and an in- 
dependent method had to be worked out. 
A large number of measurements were 
made on high-grade trees, known crosses, 
bud-grafted trees, and kampong trees. As 
a result Dr. Frey-Wysseling stated that 
Ashplant’s third point, regarding the con- 
stancy of the tube diameter from the sixth 
month on, and the heritability of the 
type of diameter, could not be checked 
since years of investigation would be re- 
quired. The second point, that trees with 
wide bore tubes in bark also have wide 
tubes in other parts, could to a certain ex- 
tent be corroborated, the ratio being more 
constant for known crosses than for 
kampong trees. As for the first and most 
important point, the relation between tube 
bore and yield, it was found that a certain 
relation exists, but the correlation is worse, 
not better, than that between the number 
of latex rings and yields. 

Trees with narrow tubes were found 
poor yielders, but trees with wide tubes 
were not necessarily good yielders. On the 
other hand, the best yielding trees have 
wide tubes, but the converse is not true; 
so prediction of future production ex- 


clusively on the basis of the diameter of 
the latex tubes is of dubious value. 
Two reasons are given why trees with 
wide latex tubes may be poor yielders: 
1, The anatomy of the bark does not 
satisfy theoretical requirements, as many 
tubes end blindly instead of running right 
through; the narrowest tubes may have 


a more decisive effect than the average 
diameter. 
2. For known or as yet unknown 


physiological causes, the tree does not at- 
tain maximum yield (insufficient accumula- 
tion of latex in the system, unsatis- 
factory regeneration, absence of the dilu- 
tion reaction on tapping, etc.). Here 
manuring may increase yield. 

Finally, measuring the tube diameter is 
not of more value than counting latex 
rings. Both methods have the same de- 
fect: namely, that a well-developed tube 
system is not always accompanied by more 
than normal yield power; the latter, it 
is concluded, lies concealed in the finer 
physiology of the Hevea tree. 


Java Blanket Crepe Suggested 


In the Jndische Mercuur, Ir. Spoon re- 
minds rubber planters that with low prices 
and the necessity for economizing, produc- 
tion costs may be reduced by following a 
suggestion made by Prof. O. de Vries in 
1923, that Java estates, like Ceylon and 
Malaya, should turn out blanket crepe. 
The following method is advocated by Dr. 
de Vries: After the latex has been collected 
and strained as usual, coagulate a portion 
in the most primitive manner in the form 
of sheets, the coagulum to be rolled out 
by light machines (if necessary not even 
printed), the sheets to be quickly dried in 
a well-ventilated place without smoking; 
then send the semi-finished product to some 
central and suitably located factory where 
it would be finished off as thick blankets. 
The sheets sent to the finishing factory 
need not be absolutely perfect as all slight 
imperfections disappear in the process of 
reworking. During 1923-24 some tests 
were conducted and a very satisfactory 
product resulted, but since the Batavia 
market showed little interest in it, tests 
ceased. Meanwhile, however, blanket crepe 
has become better known in Batavia, and 
attention again is drawn to its possibilities 
to effect saving in production costs. 


The Local Nidshet for Rubber 
Goods 


Imports of rubber goods from the United 
States into the Netherlands East Indies 
for the first six months of 1929 were 
$956,375 against $1,108,692 for the entire 
year 1928. The main imports were auto- 
mobile accessories, totaling $803,056 in the 
first half of 1929 and $792,458 for the year 
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1928. Figures for footwear tor the same 
periods were, $8,355 and $15,188 respec- 
tively; for technica! rubber goods, $78,207 
against $110,603; waterproof materials, 
$43,554 against $70,787. 

The automobile accessories from the 
United States included 53,224 automobile 
casings for Java and Madoera and 10,134 
for the Outer Provinces. The Nether- 
lands East Indies is one of America’s best 
customers for bicycle and other tires, the 
annual imports valued at more _ than 
$120,000. America supplies 50 per cent 
of the Netherlands East Indies tire re- 
quirements, Then follows Germany with 
a much lower percentage; this country has 
now found in the Dutch East Indies one of 
its best markets for automobile accessories 
and succeeded in the beginning of 1929 in 
ousting Italy from second place as supplier 
of these goods. The fourth and fifth places 
are respectively held by Japan and France. 
The German share consists chiefly of tires 
for omnibuses from the Continental com- 
pany of Hannover; while Italy’s tires are 
supplied by Michelin and Pirelli. 

Imports of American footwear are not 


important, but both Japan and Malaya find 
a ready market for their cheap products 
among the natives here. The imports of 
technical goods from America are steadily 
increasing, the shipments for the first six 
months of 1929 being 71 per cent of those 
for the whole of 1928, The most important 
items are hose and belting. Surgical and 
soit rubber goods from America show a 
marked decrease, the figures for 1929 being 
$20,843 against $118,591 in 1928. This de- 
cline is due to the keen competition from 
Germany and Austria, which supply much 
cheaper than America; but they are also 
becoming serious competitors in high grades 
of these goods. Germany’s exports of sur- 
gical and soft rubber goods have in fact 
already exceeded the pre-war figure. 


Malabar Co. to Sell Out 


The directors of the Malabar Rubber Co., 
a Dutch firm, have decided to sell the en- 
terprise. For low rubber prices have made 
it impossible to operate profitably, and the 
company’s funds were so depleted that 
bankers refused to extend facilities. 











MALAYA 


No May Tapping 


The tapping holiday in May proposed 
by the Rubber Growers’ Association 
and the Dutch committee is being 
strongly supported by the local plahters’ 
associations, both European and Asiatic. 
However, there is little enthusiasm, ad- 
herence being given to the scheme more 
as a duty than anything else. The at- 
titude of the average concern is reflected 
in the statement made by the chairman 
of the Sungei Ramal Syndicate, Ltd. 

Said he, “As regards general restric- 
tion of crop, I personally favor no in- 
terference with production in the way 
of arbitrary crop restriction. There are 
so many complications of a serious na- 
ture to be dealt with, that it seems to 
me any scheme is just as likely to make 
things worse eventually as to make 
them better. However, to encourage 
cooperation, we propose to support the 
Rubber Growers’ Association recom- 
mendation for stoppage of tapping in May, 
and trust its final effects will be better 
than we expect.” 

The Straits Times has this to say: 
“We cannot imagine any sound econo- 
mist regarding the tapping holiday plan 
with enthusiasm. Overhead charges, in- 
cluding all salaries, will have to be met 
for a month in which there will be ab- 
solutely no return as against an existing 
return which still shows an actual profit 


to the majority of producers. The rise 
in price will need to he substantial if the 
leeway is to be made up, and if that 
substantial rise does take place, there 


will be a general rush to speed up pro- 
duction to the utmost in order to make 
the most of the boomlet. We _ shall 
then find ourselves once more with 
nervous buyers and an overstocked mar- 
ket. If the rise is only slight, presum- 
ably producers will be asked to agree 


to further periods of curtailment. There 
is room for considerable doubt as to 
how many of them would risk the sec- 
ond experiment if the first brought dis- 
appointment.” 


Estate Costs and Production 


The Ayer Molek Rubber Co., Ltd., a 
Chinese concern, owns an estate of 1,411 
acres of which 997 acres are planted and 
616 acres are bearing. The comparative 
results for the last two years are: 


1927-28 1928-29 

Area Bearing ...... 616 acres 616 acres 
Number of Mature 

a arp re 56,446 53,200 
Area Tapped ...... 296 acres 321 acres 
Number of Trees in 

SOT ree 32,932 35,518 
Average Number of 

Trees Tapped Per 

Ae cangceeasedes« 28,290 28,701 
Total Output in 

a Pr ar 167,336 190,854 
Average Yield Per 

Tree Tapped Per 

Annum, in Pounds. 5.91 6.60 
Gross_ Selling Price Cents Cents 

ge rare 31.03 32.03 
All-in Cost Per Pound 26.49 25.46 
Net Profit Per Pound 

eee 4.54 6.57 

The all-in costs were made up as follows: 
Tapping and Manufac- Cents Cents 

ME s6nte'0es0000 12.65 11.45 
General Expense .... 12.98 11.82 
Packing, Transport of 

Crops, Handling, and 

Selling Charges.... 52 .92 
Rubber Assessment .. oak 81 
Directors’ Fees ...... .34 -46 


The company booked a profit of $17,- 
376 for 1928-29 and turned out a divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. 


Acquisition of Estates 


The Klabang Rubber Co. reports the 
purchase of the Karai estate which was 
taken over as from January 1, 1930. 
The estate has an area of 516 acres of 
mature rubber and was sold for 25,000 
shares of £1 each fully paid. 
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The Chersonese (Federated Malay 
States) Estates has purchased the Nell- 
may Estate for 300,000 shares of 2 shill- 
ings each fully paid and £10,000 in cash. 
The newly acquired estate is an adjoin- 
ing property and was also taken over as 
from January 1, 1930. It covers an area 
of 1,111 acres of which 501 acres are 
planted with rubber and 579 acres with 
coconuts. 

— 
CEYLON 

When prices for rubber are low, as at 
present, the market is always more 
critical in regard to the finish of sheets 
and crepe, and slight defects are now 
considered sufficient cause for rejection. 
As streakiness or uneven coloring of 
blanket crepe is a common defect, T. E. 
H. O’Brien, chemist, Rubber Research 
Scheme, Ceylon, writes on the causes of 
this defect in the Tropical Agriculturist. 
Discolorations or variations in color, 
which may be hardly perceptible in lace 
crepe, become quite noticeable in thick 
blanket crepe. 

Among the causes of streakiness men- 
tioned is surface mold, which frequently 
develops on the lace crepe in wet 
weather. Trouble with surface mold on 
crepe appears to be increasing in Ceylon 
factories, and it is considered a matter 
of gradual infection. Drying sheds 
which have been free from mold may 
become infected and the trouble will in- 
crease progressively. In case of surface 
mold, the latex should be treated with 
paranitrophenolin, the proportion of 1 to 
4,000 parts of latex. However, precau- 
tions should be taken against exposing 
crepe so treated to direct light as this 
causes the material to become dis- 
colored. Further, the temperature in 
the drying rooms should be raised, and, 
as mold infection is considered to be cen- 
tered mainly on the floor and on the 
reapers, floor boards and reapers should 
be treated with Atlas A wood preserva- 
tive and should also be washed with a 
2 per cent solution of formalin. 


Sunlight and direct window light 
cause discoloration; therefore shades 
should be fitted to the windows. That 


iron in the water used for diluting and 
coagulating latex would discolor crepe, 
is not confirmed. Rapid darkening of 
crepe has been ascribed to iron in the 
water but it may be due to adulteration 
of the latex by coolies. Where discolora- 
tion cannot be traced to other causes, there 
is a possibility of latex adulteration. 
—_-+o — 


JAPAN 


The Japanese appear to be taking ad- 
vantage of the present situation to in- 
crease rubber acreages. It is learned 
that the well-known Mitsubushi concern 
has acquired 30,000 acres on the East 
Coast of Sumatra for growing rubber. 
A company known as the Higashiyama 
Plantation Co., with capital of 4,000,000 
guilders, has been formed for this pur- 
pose. The Japanese Ohuna concern has 
acquired 50,000 acres in Sumatra and 
Malaya and will plant rubber and coco- 
nuts. 
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Machinery 


United States 


1,748,243.* SHEET FEEDER AND CUTTER. 
This machine automatically advances an 
accurate length of sheeted material, sev- 
ers it to form a blank, which is advanced 
to the next manufacturing operation. 
J. A. Peterson, Springfield, assignor to 


Fisk Rubber Cs Chicopee Falls, both 
in Mass. 
1,748,626.* Mo.pinc Fan Betts, This 


invention relates to a means for mount- 
ing endless fan belts in molds and 
stretching them so that they are vulcan- 
ized under tension. H. E. Waner, Ak- 
ron, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


1,749,882.* Trimminc Macuine. This 
apparatus trims overflow from molded 
rubber articles such as heels. P. R. 
Hoopes, Hartford, Conn., assignor to 
Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 


1,750,424.* MotpInc MACHINE. This 
molds battery boxes by hydraulic power, 
the mold having a removable sidewall 
automatically locked against movement 
during the molding operation. N. L. 
Olson, Highland Park, Mich., assignor 
to American Hard Rubber Products 
Corp., a corporation of Mich. 


1,750,437.* Tire Lininc Macuine. This 
facilitates application of non- -adhesive 
material to the inner circumferential sur- 
face of flat-built tires. W. C. State, as- 
signor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, O. 


1,750,470.* Morp CLEANER. This removes 
hard sulphur deposit from mold plates 
by means of an adjustable rotating wire 
brush, which may be moved longitudi- 
nally, laterally, and vertically with rela- 
tion to the mold surfaces being cleaned. 
H. J. Hoenes, assignor to Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


1.750,613.% VuLCANIZATION APPARATUS. 
This device distends pneumatic tire cas- 
ings in a curing mold by means of sand 
compacted into the casing by air pres- 


* Pictured in group illustration. 


sure, thus displacing airbags or_cores. 
H. A. Denmire, assignor to General 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


1,750,708.* Here, Dieinc-out MACHINE. 
This device dies out heel blanks from 
sheets of rubber as they come from the 
calender. A set of revolving dies forms 
a rolling contact with the rubber sheet 
and cuts the blanks, which are removed 
while the surplus rubber is returned to 
the calender. A. J. Edwards, Cam- 
bridge, assignor of one-half to G. N. 
Goddard, Newton, both in Mass.; P. F. 
Edwards, administrator of A. J. Ed- 
wards, deceased 

1,751,116.* CALENDER. This is provided 
with overhanging rolls journaled at one 
side only to permit changing of rolls for 
calendering stock of different forms. 
Novel provision is made for steam and 
water circulation. P. E. Welton, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, O. 

1,751,451.* BLranx Cutter. This machine 
severs a continuously mioving sheet into 
blanks of different lengths for produc- 
ing inner tubes and conveys them to op- 
erators stationed along an endless trav- 
eling conveyer. A. G. Smith, assignor 
to Miller Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

17.618 (Reissue). Tire Castine Device. 
E. Hopkinson, New York, N. Y 

1,748,263. Tire Buitper. G. F. Wikle, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

1.748,264. Breap Wrapper. G. F. Wikle, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Fisk Rub- 
ber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

1,748,265. Buttpinc Core. G. F. Wikle, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Fisk Rub- 
ber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

1,748,266. Wes Cutter. G. F. Wikle, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Fisk Rub- 
ber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

1,748,299. Tire Bumper. C. E. Maynard, 
Northampton, assignor to Fisk Rubber 
Co., Chicopee Falls, both in Mass. 

1,748,300. Marker. C. E. Maynard. 
Northampton, assignor to Fisk Rubber 
Co., Chicopee Falls, both in Mass. 

1,748,583. INNER TuBe Conveyer. M. H. 
Pade, assignor to Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., both of Akron, O. 
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1,748,590. Tire Re TREADER. R, D. Vin- 
cent, Barberton, assignor to Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, both in O. 


1,748,591. Mop Racasien: C. Usch- 
mann, assignor to Firestone Tire & Rub- 


ber Co., both of Akron, O. 
1,748,622. TirE-MAKING MacHINE. M. 
C. Scrote, Kenmore, O., assignor to 


B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,748,977. Lastine. JAck.. H. G. Ellis, 
Waltham, assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Hood Rubber Co, Inc, 
Watertown, both in Mass. 

1,749,013. Arrpac. W. S. Wolfe, Akron, 
and J. R. Crossan, Wadsworth, both in 
O., assignors to Seiberling Rubber Co., 
a corporation of Del. 

1,749,297. Bett TrsTeEr. 
Columbus, O. 


C. A. Norman, 


1,749,420. Cottapsip.e Core. H. A. Den- 
mire, assignor to General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,749,886. Tire-Buitpinc Form. J. ©. 
Palmer, assignor to Summit Mold & 
Machine Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,749,921. Coatine Apparatus. A. B. 


Mullin, Kenmore, O., assignor to B. |. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
1,749,922. TirE-BuiLtpinG Form. _ J. I. 
Palmer, assignor to Summit Mold & 
Machine Co., both of Akron, O. 
1,749,991. Tester. F, A. Valentine, An- 
ponaug, and D. C. Scott, Providence, 


assignors to Henry L. Scott Co., Provi- 
dence, all in R. I. 
1,750,169. Lastinc Jack. J. H. Flink, 


Watertown, Mass., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Hood Rubber Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 

1,750,263. VuLcANIzING Press. J. R. 
Gammeter, Akron, 

1,750,464. Vutcanizer. H. C. Bostwick, 
Kenmore, A. J. Fleiter, and T. A. Mil- 
ler, assignors to Akron Standard Mold 
Co., all of Akron, all in O 

1,750,753. Drier. E. Hopkinson, assignor 
to ee _ Rubber Co., both of New 
York, N. 

1,750,813. aaa A. T. Oakley, Thomp- 
son, O., and P. Lupke, Jr., assignors to 
.—. Rubber Co., both of Trenton, 


N. J. 

1,750,867. ADJUSTABLE TrrRE RETREADING 
Mow. F. L. Smith, J. S. Caufield, and 
C. J. Peterson, all of Sacramento, Calif, 
assignors, by mesne assignments, to Su- 
per Mold Corp., Reno, Nev. 

1,751,392. Tire Cover Vutcanizer. A. E. 
Burch, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 


Dominion of Canada 


297,703. RETREAD VuLCANiIzER. A. V. E. 


Grénberg, Malmé, Sweden, 


298,030. Tire VULCANIZING Motp. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of P. 
Keller, both of Akron, O., Us Ss. A. 

298,127. Tire SHAPING Device. E. Hop- 
kinson, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

298,176. BEAD TAPE ‘WEAVER. American 

in Co., New York, N. Y., assignee 
: National- Standard Co., assignee of 

ae 3 tae both of Niles, Mich., all 
in a Us, & 
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298,212. Pry SrretcHerR. Dominion Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee 
of W. S. Thompson, Detroit, Mich., 
U. S. A. 

298,213. Tire Maxinc Macuine, Do- 
minion Rubber Co., Ltd. Montreal, 

Q., assignee of c O. Abbott, Jr., 
Detroit, Mich., U. 

298,214. TIRE Spel OT Do-~ 
minion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P, Q., assignee * i. K. McNeill, De- 
troit, Mich., U. 

298,217. sche i Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, N. W. 1, as- 


signee of H. Willshaw, H. Smith, and 
F. G. Broadbent, all of Birmingham, 
all in Engtand. 

298,307. SHEATHED ARTICLE APPARATUS. 
Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., assignee of R. wt — Oak 
Park, Ill., both in the U. 

298,308. ConTINUOUS CorE Pl West- 
ern Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
assignee of R. C. Kivley, Oak Park, IIl., 
both in the U. S. A. 


298,430. Rott Cariper. Farrel-Birming- 
ham Co. Inc, Ansonia, assignee of 
C. F. Schnuck, New Haven, both in 
Conn., U. S, A. 


SoLes To UPPERS. 


298,586. VUuLCANIZING 
S. W., Australia. 


F. Nielsen, Epping, N. 


United Kingdom 


323,178. VipraTion ApsorBer. H. C. 
Lord, Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 

323,310. VuLcANizinc Motp. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, H. Willshaw 


and T. Norcross, both of Birmingham. 

323,382. VuLcanizer. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., London, and T, Norcross, 
Birmingham. 

323,798. TirE VULCANIZING Mop. L. L. 
J. Poblin, London. 

324,203. Vurtcanizer. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., London, H. Willshaw and 
W. G. Gorham, both of Birmingham, 

Germany 

493,438. Tupe INFLATER. R. Bruck, 
Werlau b. Sanct Goar. 

493,620. Tusinc APPARATUS. Anode 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Guernsey, England. 
Represented by W. Karsten and C. 
Wiegand, both of Berlin, S. W. 11. 

493,709. Hyprautic Press. J. S. Fries 
Sohn, .Frankfurt a. M. 

493,722. Sponce Rupper Tester. Con- 


tinental Gummi-Werke A. G., Hannover. 


494,621. Heer “Mop. H. Kasthonig, 
Essen. 

494,662. Tire Repair Mowp. A. V. E. 
Gronberg, Malmo, Sweden. Represented 
by F. Spielmann, Leipzig. 

Designs 

1,108,093. VuLcCANIZING AND MOoLpING 

MacuHine. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 


Represented by R. 
C. Weihe, H. Weil, 


London, England. 
and M. M. Wirth, 


all of Frankfurt a. M., and T. R. 
Koehnhorn and E. Noll, both of Berlin 
S. W. 11. 

1,108,096. VuLcaNnizINc Banps. Ber- 
liner Maschinen-Treibriemen Fabrik 
Adolph Schwartz & Co., Berlin N. 65. 

1,108,150. Hert anp Sort Mortp. A Wag- 
ener, Berlin-Charlottenburg. 

1,109,295. Sore Moro. W.. Barsikow, 
Dresden-A. 

1,109,296. Heer Morn. W. Barsikow, 


UDresden-A. 


1,110,078. Tre. Gace. A. Schirmacher, 
Berlin-Charlattenburg. 

1,110,190. SHoz VULCANIZER. Schuh- 
maschinenfabrik Fulda, G. m. b. H., 


Fulda. 


Process 


United States 


1,749,824. Bonpinc Russer. H. C. Lord, 
Erie, Pa. 

1,749,899. Tire Brap REENFORCEMENT. 
S. W. Alderfer, Akron, O., assignor to 
National-Standard Co., Niles, Mich. 

1,750,177. Pure RUBBER FROM LATEX. P. 
Klein, Budapest, Hungary, assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to American Anode, 
Inc., a corporation of Del. 


Dominion of Canada 


298,247. Printinc Pirates. Lanson Para- 
gon Supply Co., Ltd., assignee of R. D. 
Bain and J. Nelson, all of London, E. C. 
2, England. 

298,648. CusHIon Tire. Dominion Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee 
of J. M. Hibner, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 

298,663. Boors. Hood Rubber Co., Inc., 
assignee of Hood Rubber Co., assignee 
of A. A. Glidden and T. M. Knowland, 
all of Watertown, and H. L. Davis, Wal- 
pole, all in Mass., U. S. A. 

United Kingdom 

323,235. Frum ContTAINER. India Rub- 
ber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph Works 
Co., Ltd., and W. L. Avery, of India 
Rubber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph 
Works, Silvertown, both in London. 

324,211. ORNAMENTING COATED FAsRICs, 
J. Mandleberg & Co., Ltd., and J. Lloyd, 
both of Manchester. 


Chemical 


United States 


1,749,008. INSULATING MATERIAL. H. G. 
Walker, La Grange, IIl., assignor to 
Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, 
Ni Y. 





1,749,607. Dispersinc Recraim. R. P. 
Rose, Jackson Heights, and H. E. Cude, 
Floral Park, both in N. Y., assignors to 


Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. 
1,749,608. DispersiInG RusBER. R. 


Rose, Jackson Heights, and H. E. Cude. 
Floral Park, both in N. Y., assignors to 
Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

1,749,743. Treatinc Liners. L. B. Sebrell, 
assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O 

1,750,087. PAaIntT, VARNISH, AND ENAMEL. 
W. F. Bleecker and E. A. Clark, both of 
Boulder, Colo. 

1,750,460. Composition. C. M. Carson, 
assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, O. 

1,750,540. RuBBER MANUFACTURE. U. 
Pestalozza, assignor to Societa Italiana 
Pirelli, both of Milan, Italy. 


1,750,583. CoMPosITION. C. Ellis, Mont- 
clair, N. J., assignor to Chadeloid Chemi- 
cal Co., New York, 

1,750,619. Denture. C. E, Bradley, 


Mishawaka, Ind. 

1,750,767. AQgurous RUBBER DISPERSIONS. 
M. C. Teague, Jackson Heights, N. Y., 
assignor to Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


297,763. ELECTRODEPOSITION OF 


297,764. 





India Rubber World 


Dominion of Canada 


RUBBER. 
Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., Guernsey, as- 
signee of P. Klein, Budapest VII, Hun- 


gary. 

RussBer DIspersions. Anode 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Guernsey, assignee of 
P. Klein, Budapest VII, 6 id and 
A. Szegvari, Akron, O., U. 

298,000. SEALING «es Renata Dewey 
& Almy Chemical Co., N. Cambridge, 
assignee of C. H. Egan, Boston, and W. 
I. McGowan, Cambridge, all in Mass., 
U. S.A. 

298,027. ANTIOXIDANT. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee . +" M. Clifford, 
both of Akron, @;, 45, 

298,031 and 298,032. aa. ‘Convension 
Propuct. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., assignee of H. A. Bruson, 
Philadelphia, Pa., both in the U. S. A. 

298,091. VULCANIZABLE RUBBER MASS. 
E. Kleiber, Lugano, Switzerland. 

298,114. CHLORINATED Composition. Bek. 
Dyche-Teague, London, W. 2, England. 

298,215. CoMPOSITION. Diesidiiion Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of 
4. H. Reed, Jackson’ Heights, N. Y., and 
H. E. we Manchester, Conn., both in 
the U. S. 

298,690. aide Latex. Pirelli, Ltd., 
London, England, assignee of U. Pesta- 
lozza, Milan, Italy. 

298,698 and 298,699. AccELERATORS. Rub- 
ber Service Laboratories Co., assignee of 
W. Scott, both of Akron, O., U. S 


United Kingdom 


323,321. Composition. T. Hashimoto, 
Tokio, Japan. 

S2p;obe. a J. Y. Johnson, 
London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany.) 

323,512. AccELERAToRS. I. G. Farbenin- 
3 A. G., Frankfort-on-Main, and 


W. Kropp, Elberfeld, both in Germany. 
323,519. TREATING LATEX. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, G. W. Trobridge, 
and E. A. Murphy, both of Birmingham. 
323,526. Utitizinc WASTE RupsBer. H. 
E. Potts, Liverpool. (H. Plauson, Ham- 
burg, Germany.) 

323,579 MitpEw- = ProoFING RUBBER. 
British Cotton Industry Research Assn., 
and R. G. Fargher, both in Didsbury; L. 
D. Galloway and M. E. Probert, both in 
Cheadle, Cheshire. 

323,580. Composition. J. Y. Johnson, 
London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany.) 

323,721. SyNTHETIC RupBer. J. Y. John- 
son, London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie A. 
G., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany.) 

323,755. CoLorING RuBBER. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, E. A. Murphy and 
A. Niven, both of Birmingham. 

324,004. SyntueTic Rupper. J. Y. 
Johnson, and A. Carpmael, both of 
London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany.) 

324,006. Corortnc RuspBer. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, and G. W. Tro- 
bridge, Birmingham. 

324,104. Treatinc LaTex. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, D. F. Twiss, F. T. 
Purkis, and E. A. Murphy, all of Bir- 


mingham. 


324,186. Rupper THREAD, F. C. Jones, 
London. 
324,287. VuLcANIzING LATex. Dewey & 


Almy Chemical Co., and D. M. Stevens, 
both of Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A. 


























May |, 1930 


General 
United States 


_ INSULATED STEERING ARM. F, 

Lipcot, New York, N. Y., assignor to 

Siaae Shock Insulator Corp., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

1,748,079. LaminaTEep Grass, J. W. H. 
Randall, ‘New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Libbey-Owens Glass Co., Toledo, O. 

1,748,100. Coatep Puttey. E. S. Avery, 
E. Hampton, N. Y. 

1,748,170, CHItpren’s Buoyant Seat. J, 
Chesnut, Clearwater, Fla. 

1,748,377. SHOE SHANK CUSHION. 
Anding, Columbus, O. 

1,748,406. Sponce Soap RETAINER. G. W. 
Blair, Chicago, III, 

1,748,487. MountiInG For GLass FLoors. 
A. F. Masury, New York, N. Y., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to Rub- 
ber Shock Insulator Corp., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

1,748,636. ArtiriciaL Fiower. J. 
Crockett, assignor to Cambridge ub 
ber Co., both of Cambridge, Mass. 

1,748,650. Icnition DrstTrrBuTOR COVER. 
O. D. Hollenbeck, Wadsworth, assignor 
to Seiberling Latex Products Co., Bar- 
berton, both in O. 


W. J. 


1,748,731. Nippre. H. A. Reisman, New 
York, N, 

1,748,824. RuBBER- — Hook ATTACH- 
MENT. C. A. Barden, Oberlin, O. 

1,749,032. Sieeve) Form. W. A. Finkel, 


Washington, D. C. 

1,749,046. Powrr-TRANSMISSION BELT. iDe 
W. Snyder, assignor to L. H. Gilmer 
Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,749,322, UniversAL Jornt. W. A. 
Chryst, assignor, by mesne assignments, 
to Delco Products Corp., both of Day- 
ton, O, 

1,749,335. CANTILEVER - SPRING SHACKLE. 
H. D. Geyer, assignor to Inland Mfg. 
Co., both of Dayton, O. 

1,749,474. Battoon Envetope, J. D. Ed- 
wards, Oakmont, assignor to Aluminu:n 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh, both in Pa. 

1,749,573. Doorcueck. A. C. Earhart, 
Cleveland Heights, O. 

1,749,631. Brake Lininc. R. 
Huntington, Ind. 

1,749,659. Packinc. G. W. Beldam and 
J. Smith, Ealing, assignors to Beldam 
Packing & Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
both in England. 


J. Evans, 


1,749,711. Rarr. H. Meyer, Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

1,749,753. Lamp CHANGER. C. C. Cauf- 
field, Niles, O. 


1,749,766. Tire. J. C. Hitchner, assignor 
to Hitchner Tire Corp., both of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

1,749,820. Buoyant Batuinc Device. 
H. A. Johnson, Northfield, Mass. 


1,750,004.  Rupper-Stamp ASSEMBLY. H. 
H. Hellesoe, Chicago, Ill. 

1,750,165. OversHor. E. W. Dunbar, 
Hudson, assignor to Cambridge Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, both in Mass. 

1,750,179. OversHor. W. MacPherson, 
Cambridge, and E. W. Dunbar, Hudson, 
assignors to Cambridge Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, all in Mass. 

1,750,302. MoLpep ComposiTIoN ARTICLE. 
H. D. Geyer, assignor to Inland Mfg. 
Co., both of Dayton, O 

1,750,333, Mop-HAnpie Guarp. F. Schwei- 
gert, New York, N. Y. 


H, Chil- 


1,750,346. Sprinc SHACKLE. 
both 


ton, assignor to Inland Mfg. Co., 
of Dayton, O 

1,750,509. Tire-DEFLATION SIGNAL. 
Craig, Kansas City, Mo. 

1,750,607. Sprinc SHackte. C. R. Short, 
Dayton, O., assignor to General Motors 
Research Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

1,750,644. Tennis Racker Hanpbie. H. 
W. Norton, assignor to Dayton Steel 
Racquet Co., both of Dayton, O. 

1,750,799. Snorer. A. A. Glidden, assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to Hood Rubber 
Co., Inc., both of Watertown, Mass. 

1,751,109. Pavement. R. H. Smith, 
Brookfield, Mass. 

1,751,275. PrayBatt. J, R. Gammeter, 
Akron, O., assignor to A. G, Spalding 
& Bros., New York, N. Y. 


AS. 


Dominion of Canada 


297,888. SHoe. A, P. Beal, Lindsay, Ont. 


297,911. Pavinc Biocx. L. Gaisman, Au- 
denshaw, England. 


297,960. Exastic SHarr Courtine. L. 
Thiry, Huy, Belgium. 


298,023 and 298,024. AirsaGc VALvE, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of C. 
van Rennes, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 


298,025. Tire Patcu. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., assignee of D. S. 
Harrington, Atlanta, Ga., both in the 
USA 


298,028. AIRBAG CONNECTION. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of R. C. 
3ateman, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 


298,029. VEHICLE SPRING CONNECTION. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 
of J. D. Berwick, both of Akron, O., 
We Sa-AG 


298,033. TirE VALVE SEALING DEVICE. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee 
of G. E. Disney, both of Akron, O., 
U.S Ae 


298,099 and 298,100. 
M. E. Hartzler, 
E. P. wis 
both in Ill., U. S 


298,244. BuppING AND GRAFTING TAPE. 

eae & Johnson, Ltd., Montreal, 

. Q., assignee of P. B. L’Hommedieu, 
New Brunswick, N. J., U. S. A. 


298,522. Air Vatve. J. McDivitt and F. 
H. Deagan, assignees of J. S. — 
son, all of Buffalo, 'N. Y., A, 


298,660 and 298,661. 
Hood Rubber Co., Inc., assignee of 
Hood Rubber Co., assignee of A. A. 
Glidden, all of Watertown, and W. R. 
Hickler, Weston, all in Mass., U. S. A. 

298,662. FABRIC AND RUBBER ARTICLE. 
Hood Rubber Co., Inc., assignee of Hood 
Rubber Co., assignee of A. A. Glidden, 
all of Watertown, and W. R. Hickler, 
Weston, all in Mass., U. S. A. 


PAVEMENT MARKER. 
Downers Grove, and 
_ co-inventors, 


Chena HOE UPPER. 


United Kingdom 
323,263. Tupe. A. C. Lawrence, Hert- 


fordshire. 
323,394. Tire Protective Liner. R. Scha- 
fer, Berlin, A. Meier, Munich, and A. 


Meier, Berlin, all in Germany. 

323,399. Rop For STIRRING CHEMICALS. 
New Eccles Rubber Works, Ltd., Lan- 
cashire, and C. Hemm, Cheshire. 

323,462. Cycte Mupcuarp Enp Fraps. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and 
B; oR, -Gatr, Birmingham. 

iu AUTOMOBILE STEP PLaTe. O. C 
R. Woller, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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323,588. CATAMENIAL APPLIANCE. R. B, 
Lyness, Glasgow, Scotland. 

323,659. Puncu BALL. Rheinische Gummi- 
Und Celluloid-Fabrik, Mannheim, -Ger- 
many. 

323,707. CycLte SAppDLe. 
Glasgow, Scotland. 
323,762. MILKING MACHINE TEaT Cup. 
R. C. Pessell, Bath, and Petters, Ltd., 

Yeovil. 

323,876. Coat SLeEves. I. Abrahams and 
i Rubber Co., Ltd., both of Lon- 
on. 

323,897. Gor CLus. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., C. F. Griffin, and J. D. McDonald, 
all of London, and J. T. T. Randles, 
Birmingham. 

323,935. Epcres ror Gaiters. R. D. Cond 
and W. T. Smith, trading as Grosvenor 
Rubber Co., both of Birmingham. 

323,945. DrTacHABLE HEEL PROorTECTOR. 
Westland Gummiwerke Ges., Westphalia, 
Germany. 

323,965. Tire DEFLATION INDICATOR. R. 
Minnich, Dresden, Germany. 

323,993. Brusu. M. Samuel, 
berg, Germany. 

324,003. Sprines. L. Turner & Co., Ltd., 
G. L. Brooke-Hunt, and L. Rowland, all 
of Leicester. 

324,076. Toys. L. and I. Dorogi, and Dr. 
Dorogi Es Tarsa Gummigyar R. T., all 
of Budapest, Hungary. 

324,098. Boor. D. W. Mortlock and F. 
Niblock, both of Singapore, Strait Set- 
tlements. 

324,113. BatHtnc Cap Fastenincs. Re- 
liance Rubberware, Ltd., London. (T. 
W. Miller, Ashland, O., U. S. A.) 

324,152. CoNDENSER MICROPHONE. 
A. H. Voigt, London. 

324,164. Toy. <A. Weinstein, 
Germany. 

324,194. Nippre. B. Woolf, Birmingham. 

324,218. Batt. F. Ruegenberg, Olpe, Ger- 
many, 

324,237. TEETH CLEANER AND 
R. D. Bell, Coogee, Australia. 

324,278. VEHICLE FLEXIBLE CONNECTION. 
A. E, White, London. (T. I. Duffy, De- 
troit, Mich., and J. C. Walker, Chicago, 
Ill., both in the U. S. A.) 


J. F. McPhie, 


Mecklen- 


QP. G: 


Hamburg, 


MASSAGER. 


Germany 
493,304. Brearinc. Continental Gummi- 
Werke, A. G., Hannover. 
493,837. INNER Tuse. W. Dahm, Trier 
a. d. Mosel. 
493,971. Sorte anp Heer. P. H. Letch- 
ford, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. Repre- 
— by B. Kugelmann, Berlin S. 


494,537. Bett. W. Liedloff, Bremen. 

494,663. AntI-Skip CHAIN. D. M. 
Weigel, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. Rep- 
resented by H. Barschall, Berlin W. 8. 

494,669. CoNTAINER FoR’ HEELS. H. 
Quitsch, Kintel b. Hade, Oldenbg. 


Designs 
1,107,368. CHest ExpaAnper. W. Kamp- 
schulte A. G., Solingen. 
1,107,382. Fotptnc Boar. Harburger 


Gummiwaren-Fabrik Phoenix A. G.,, 
Harburg-Wilhelmsburg. 

1,107,465. Batt Cover. Continental Gum- 
mi-Werke A. G., Hannover. 

1,107,524. Concrete Joint Fitter. Franz 
Clouth Rheinische Gummiwarenfabrik 
A. G., Koln-Nippes. 
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1,107,674. Bevt.. Gompara A..G., Krefeld. 
1,108,046. Stamp. -H. Hurwitz Nachf. 
Inh. Herbert Striegier,: Leipzig C. 1. 

1,108,517. HorsesHor. L. Chanoux and 
L. Albisson, both of Orange, France. 
Represented by -E. Lamberts, Berlin 
S. W. 61. 


1,108,553. Batt Ciosure. ~ Rheinische 
Gummi-Gesellschaft W. Klotz & Co.,, 
Dusseldorf. 

1,108,580. .:> HArRDRESSER’s COLLAR. H. 


Thony. -Hamburg. 

1,108,740. Foorwear. Albert Levy & Co., 
Frankftirt' a. M. 

1'198,834. Pneumatic Tire. K. Patt- 
berg, K. Zeh, and F. Schweizer, all of 
mots. 4.5. 

1,108,937. PrrForaTED Mats. 
Berlin N. W. 6. 

1,109,150. BatHInG SHOE. 
b. H., Berlin S. W. 68. 


Trade Marks 


United States 


207,648. SuHerep-O-LeatTH. Raincoats. A. 
Shaub, doing business as Shaub Rain- 
coat House, New York, N. Y. 

267,651. Representation of an elephant 
and the word: “ELEPHANT.” Raincoats. 
Cooper Rain Wear Mfg. Co., New York, 
N.Y. 

267,702. Patrician. Fountain pens and 
pencils. L. Waterman Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

267,706. Circle containing representation 
of a duck and the word: “Ratrnco.” 
Raincoats. Cumberland Raincoat Co., 
Jellico, Tenn. 

267,726. Outline of an airplane. Golf 
balls. Des Rosiers Patents Co., Inc., 
Providence, R. I 

267,751. Representation of a badger on a 
tire. Cements. Badger Rubber Works, 
Milwaukee and Cudahy, Wis. 

267,752. Bapcer. Cements. Badger Rub- 
ber Works, Milwaukee and Cudahy, 
Wis. 

267,828. Para-Hytex. Shower curtains. 
Para Rubber Co., Newark, N. J 

267,838. Perropenzor. Petroleum by- 
product cut to specifications to replace 
benzol in lacquer and rubber industries. 
Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

207,862. State Line. Inner tubes. J. 
Edelson, doing business as J. E. Auto 
Supply Co., Chicago, IIl. 

267,905. Dr. Traun’s DICHTUNGSGUMMI 
“TpEAL.” Rubber in sheet form. Dr. H. 
Traun & Sodhne, vormals Harburger 
Gummi-Kamm-Co., Hamburg, Germany. 

267,925. | ParA-MorayToNE. Rubberized 
textiles for domestic and household pur- 
poses. Para Rubber Co., Newark, N. J. 

267,926. Para-HytTex. Rubberized tex- 
tiles for domestic and household pur- 
poses. Para Rubber Co., Newark, N. J. 

267,930. Vixinc. Bathing shoes. I, B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

267,934. Varsity. Heels, soles, and half- 
soles. Hanover Rubber Co., W. Han- 
over, Mass. 

267,969. Feperav. Tire-repair plugs. Fed- 
eral Rubber Co., Chicago, IIl., Cudahy, 
Wis., and Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

268,033. Weron. Heels and soles. Web- 
ster Rubber Co., Sabattus, Me. 

268,042. ELraAntipe. Rubberized fabrics. 


F. Bauer, 


Belinde G. m. 


Haartz-Mason Rubber Mfg. Co., Water- 
town, Mass. 


268,043. Fior-a-Dora. Floor’ mats. Eno 
Rubber Corp., Les Angeles, Calif. 

268,044. Pix-M-Ez. Coin mats. Eno 
Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
268,089. PasteL: Toothbrushes. Rubber 
& Celluloid Products Co., Newark, 
N. J. 


268,122. Representation of a badger on a 
tire. Patches, repair kits, and belts. 
Badger Rubber Works, Milwaukee and 
Cudahy, Wis. 

268,123 and 268,126. _Bapcer. Tire flaps, 
flap material, disks, tires, tubes, and’ tire 
covers. Badger Rubber Works, Milwau- 
kee and Cudahy, Wis. 

268,124. Representation of a badger. Tires 
and inner tubes. Badger Rubber Works, 
Milwaukee and Cudahy, Wis. 

268,193. DrELAWEAR. Soles and heels. 
Essex Rubber Co., Inc., Trenton, N. J. 


268,205. Mopvernist. Soles and heels. 
Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, 
Mass. 


268,254. Red line and the words: “Rep 
Line.” Adhesives. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

268,429. Nassau. Fire hose. Hewitt- 
Gutta Percha Rubber Corp., Buffalo, 
N.Y 


268,541. SPDX. Accelerator. C. P. Hall, 
doing business as C. P. Hall Co, Ak- 
ron, O 


268,569. Design containing the letter: “J,” 
and above the word: “Jax.” Cement. 
Holtite Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


268,570. Circle containing representation 
of a fist clutching a bar, and above, the 
word: “Hortite.” Cement.  Holtite 
Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


208,571. Diamond containing the letter: 
“C,” and above, the word: ‘“Com- 
MANDER.” Cement. Holtite Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

208,743. EExcersior. Surgical appliances. 
Hanover Rubber Co., “Excelsior,” Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


268,775. Circle containing the symbol: 
“NE.” Vulcanizer heaters and doors 
therefor. National-Erie Co., Erie, Pa. 


268,827. WeartTex. Belts. Victor Balata 
& Textile Belting Co., New York, N. Y. 


268.828. CarRYTEX. Belts. Victor Balata 
& Textile Belting Co., New York, N. Y. 


268,885. Onetpa. Shoes. United States 
Rubber Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


268,909. Cooper. Storage batteries. Coop- 
er Corp., Cincinnati, 

268,936. Custom Birt. Tires. Swinehart 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 


Dominion of Canada 


48,599. AIRWHEEL. Tires, tubes, and ac- 
cessories therefor. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., New To- 
ronto, Ont. 


48,632. Circle containing representation of 
two eagles. Tires. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd, New 
Toronto, Ont. 


48,636. Representation of a sidewall of a 
tire having a fancy design thereon. Tires. 
94 a & Rubber Co. Akron, O., 


48,638. Design consisting primarily of rep- 
resentation of two eagles i in a circle, two 
stripes, and a tire casing. Tires. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
New Toronto, Ont. 


India Rubber. W orid 


48,656. DouGcHNuT. Tires, tubes, ana ac 


cessories therefor. Géodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd, New To- 
ronto, Ont.’ 


48,671. .. Wincroot.' Storage batteries. 
Goodyear. Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., New. Toronto, Ont. 


48,711. Circle containing the — Jetters: 
“B R” and the words: “Fine Toots.” 
Rubber “machinery. Black Rock Mfg. 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., U. S.A. 


48,826. Words: “SAMARITAN SHOE” and 
“KinpD To Your FEEv.” ae cay Ge 
Wolfer, Everett, Mass., U. S. 


48,866. GrisTLe. Soles and en Avon 
Sole Co., Avon, Mass., A. 


United Kingdom 


505,685. Representation of the globe upon 
which appear the letters and ‘the word: 
“U GS A Rusperskin.” Heels and 
soles. Manufacture Generale de Caout- 
chouc Usines Gheysen, Société Anonyme, 
3russels, Belgium. 


506,347. TRrRANsLUX. Tires. Société en 
Commandite par Actions O. Englebert 
Fils & Cie, Liege, Belgium. 


507,343. PHARMENA. AIl goods in Class 
40. Leyland & Birmingham Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Leyland, Lancashire. 


508,332. JaTex. Latex. Jeavons, Tinto 
& Co., Ltd., London, E.C.3. 


509,669. Otter. Goods not included in 
classes other than Class 40. Beldam 
Seer pe & Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 


509,671. PANTHER. Goods not included in 
classes other than Class 40 and exclud- 
ing footwear products also. Beldam 
Packing & Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
ECs. 

509,685. Kinc Cotton, Tires and inner 
tubes. Naamlooze Vennootschapp Vere- 
enigde Nederlandsche Rubberfabriken, 
Doorwerth, Heveadorp, Holland. 


509,696. “Marksman.” All goods in 
Class 11. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London, N.W.1. 


506,735. Kirtoriet. Steam and hydraulic 
packing and jointing. Naamlooze Ven- 
nootschap Rubberproducten Mij, Am- 
sterdam, Holland. 


509,821. “Canove.” India rubber sponge 
substitutes. Canove Société Anonyme 
de Nouveautés en Caoutchouc, Paris, 
France. 

509,843. Cruiser. All goods in Class 40. 
Saag Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 


Designs 


United States 


80,740. Gor Batt. Term 14 years. W. 
J. Perry, assignor to India Rubber, Gutta 
Percha & Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., 
both of London, England. 


Dominion of Canada 
8,621. Batuinc Cars. Dominion Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


8,622 and 8623. Russper ComposiTION 
SHEET MATERIAL FOR Footwear. Do- 
minion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


8,649. Tire Treap. Gutta.Percha & Rub- 
ber, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


Crupe Rupper 


New York Exchange 


ik our review for last month we stated 
that “the topic of greatest interest to the 
rubber trade at this time is the success 
or the failure of the attempts to curtail pro- 
duction in the Far East.” We also said 
that “assuming but 85 per cent of the area 
will come into the scheme, the decrease in 
the world’s output if the plan be adopted 
would be 30,000 tons for 1930.” 

Developments during April have been 
entirely favorable so far as efforts to cur- 
tail production are concerned, and Hender- 
son Rubber Reports, Inc., on April 11, sum 
up a cable from London by saying “the 
cessation of tapping during May would 
decrease the world output by 33,300 tons.” 

The success of the restriction agreements 
is evidenced in the cable referred to above 
from Henderson’s report of April 11. 

“At the annual general meeting of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association held today, 
the Chairman stated that the response to 
the Liaison Committee’s appeal had been 
extraordinarily good, assent having been 
obtained from producers in the United 
Kingdom representing 90 per cent, from 
Dutch and other European producers ex- 
cluding British, operating in the D. E. I. 
91 per cent, from Malayan local European 
companies 79 per cent. A measure of sup- 
port has been obtained from growers in 
Indo-China, and the only disappointing 
feature was the poor response from Ceylon 
local European companies. Although total 
tonnage was not large, every effort was 
being made to increase their support. 

“The matter for congratulation was the 
surprising response from large Asiatic pro- 
ducers in Malaya, representing an annual 
production of 78,000 tons, who have as- 
sented to stop tapping in May. 

“It was clear that the support received 
represents in the aggregate an annual pro- 
duction of about 400,000 tons.” 

Thus, the looked-for curtailment has 
been assured. Of course, if this favorable 
condition reflects itself in better prices, 
there is still “an expansion of production 
from a large part of the native Dutch area 
at present untapped” to be feared. 

“With the prospect of the Dutch native 








RUBBER EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


Transactions 
——w 





Contracts Sold Trans- Week- 





Week ———__——_——_,._ ferable End 
Ended Number Tons Notices Tone 
Mar. <8 ...: @® 2,175.0 82 Steady 

ee 1,108 2,770.0 108 Quiet 
Apr, 12... 656 1,640.0 15 Quiet 
aoe 8... 1S 2,767.5 138 Quiet 
Apr. 26 .... 1,736 4,340.0 8 Steady 
Totals... 5,477 13,692.5 226 








production increasing, with any material 
increase in price levels it would seem that 
advances would be slow. The market holds 
steady in view of the cessation of tapping 
during May and we look for increasing 
steadiness as we approach May 1.” 

H. Hentz & ‘Co. on April 10 substantiated 
this view of a steady price level by saying, 
“The present level of prices has, in our 
opinion, discounted the bearish factors in 
the crude rubber situation and we continue 
to favor the purchase of the forward posi- 
tions as we believe that a gradual improve- 
ment in conditions affecting this market 
will probably be encountered from now on.” 

Allowing 3,000 tons for reexport the 
March rubber imports should approximate 
consumption which has been estimated at 
between 38,000 and 39,000 tons. It is in- 
dicated that March imports will be smaller 
than January and February. Arrivals of 
rubber in January amounted to 47,462 tons 
and for February 43,728 tons. 

The new No. 1 Standard Contract be- 
came effective on April 1. The close of 
the week found stocks of crude rubber at 
London of 69,233 tons, an increase of 829 
tons, and at Liverpool of 21,198 tons, an 
increase of 11 tons. 

Prices at the close of March 29 on A 
Contracts were: 

Yesterday’s 





Position High Low Close Close 
Apr. ..... 15.60 15.50 15.50-15.60 15.50 

May 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.80-15.90 
WHO ccts olenee . Seas, Oene 16.00 

July ..... 16.49 16.40 16.30-16.40 16.30-16.40 
P|) eoan, Dee 16.50 

Sept. .... 16.80 16.80 16.80 16.70 

Pee. isis oe es sees 16.90-17.00 
a A ee ceux Seen 17.00 

DOC. ccea silt xesvsr 17.10-17.20 
are wane. eae 17.30 

Me asia 0a ine See 17.50 


Trading was again quiet during the week 
ended April 5. Early in the week the F. R. 
Henderson Corp. in its market review re- 
ported that “more help is being taken on in 
order to step up production on April 1. 
The steadiness on the Rubber Exchange is 
attributed to a fair demand and better news 
from manufacturing centers.” 

The review further states, “It is probable 
that the market will hold at present levels 
until more is known regarding the proposed 
voluntary restriction plan. There seems 
to be a hesitancy on the part of sellers, 
pending an announcement by the Anglo- 
Dutch ‘'Committee.” 

Almost in answer to this statement the 
Rubber Exchange received a cable from 
London a day or two later, which carried 
the official announcement that the total 
assents to the recommendations of the 
British-Dutch liaison committee for sus- 
pension of rubber tapping during May 
were more than 80 per cent, whereas 70 per 
cent was necessary to put the plan into 
effect. The plan, therefore, becomes 
operative. 

This announcement came from the 
Rubber Growers’ Association of Britain. 
It was added that advices had been received 
from Malaya to the effect that substantial 
support to the tapping suspension idea 
would be contributed by the Asiatic or 
native growers of Malaya. 

Suspension of tapping of rubber trees in 
the Far East during the month of May is 
estimated to total approximately half of 
world production for that month. This is 
between 30,000 and 35,000 tons, or 3%4 per 
cent at the most, of world production for 
the whole year. 

Considerable interest was displayed when 
the new No. 1 Standard rubber futures 
contract was inaugurated on the Rubber 
Exchange of New York with 130 tons 
traded in the first hour. 

At London the stocks of crude rubber 
increased 2,244 tons to a total of 71,477 
tons, and at Liverpool there was an in- 
crease of 810 tons to a total of 22,008 tons. 

Rubber invoiced to the United States is 
reported to be 8,710 tons for the week 
ended March 15, and 9,844 tons for the 
week of March 22, and 8,664 tons for the 
week of March 29. Prices at the close of 








The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 


DAILY MARKET FUTURES—RIBBED SMOKED SHEETS—CLEARING HOUSE PRICES—CENTS PER POUND 
“No. 1 Sranparp” ConTRACTs 


“ A" CONTRACTS 


Positions §=£=————-—~———- March, 1930- 

1930 24 25 26 27 28 29 3 
March 15.50 15.40 15.00 15.00 15.30 15.40 15 
April 15.50 15.50 15.20 15.20 15.50 15.5 

Saree 15.80 15.80 15.50 15.50 15.80 15.90 15 
= eaves 16.00 16.00 15.70 15.70 16.00 16.10 15 

uly ...... 16.30 16.30 16.10 16.00 16.30 16.30 16. 
August ... 16.50 16.50 16.20 16.20 16.50 16.50 16. 


1931 


pacery .. 17.40 17.30 17.00 17.00 17.30 17.40 17.40 17.36 17.36 17.25 16.97 17.00 16.91 16.96 16.84 16.82 16.96 16.85 16.61 16.58 16.72 16.80 .. 
ebruary .. 17.60 17.50 17.20 17.20 17.50 17.60 17.60 17.53 17.56 17.45 17.17 17.20 17.11 17.16 17.04 17.02 17.16 17.05 16.81 16.78 16.92 17.00 .... 
SN eee ee Ores Ont CP, . 17.60 17.76 17.65 17.37 17.40 17.31 17.36 17.24 17.22 17.36 17.25 17.01 16.98 17.12 17.20 .... 


March 


*TMoliday. 





1 2 3 4 5 7 8 


15.72 15.71 15.65 15.35 15.35 15.40 15.40 15.22 15.35 15.40 15.30 15.02 15.05 15.20 15.25 ..... 

15.93 15.97 15.92 15.63 15.63 15.62 15.62 15.47 15.54 15.63 15.51 15.18 15.22 15.38 15.44 ..... 
16.29 16.24 16.20 15.90 15.90 15.85 15.85 15.72 15.73 15.86 15.73 15.45 15.40 15.54 15.63 
16.48 16.45 16.38 16.10 16.08 16.05 16.05 15.94 15.95 16.06 15.91 15.63 15.57 15.74 15.82 ..... 
September.. 16.80 16.70 16.40 16.40 16.70 16.80 16.60 16.68 16.66 16.56 16.30 16.22 16.26 16.27 16,14 16.17 16.26 16.10 15.82 15.75 15.94 15.98 
October ... 17.00 16.90 16.60 16.60 16.90 17.00 16.80 16.85 16.82 16.74 16.46 16.41 16.41 16.43 16.30 16.32 16.43 16.29 16.02 15.98 16.14 16.20 ..... 
November.. 17.10 17.00 16.70 16.70 17.00 17.10 17.00 17.02 16.97 16.90 16.61 16.59 16.55 16.59 16.46 16.47 16.59 16.48 16.21 16.18 16.33 16.40 ..... 
December.. 17.20 17.10 16.80 16.80 17.10 17.20 17.20 17.19 17.13 17.05 16.77 16.75 16.70 16.76 16.62 16.60 16.76 16.65 16.41 16.38 16.52 16.60 ..... 





= April, 1930— — - - 
9 10 11 


12 14 15 16 17 + «»18* 49" 
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April 5, on No. 1 Standard contracts were: 


Yesterday’s 


Position High Low Close Close 
ss Sue ae cae 15.35 15.35-15.43 

ae sas0n% Pe EH 15.63 15.63 
July ieee 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90-15.94 
a Sh bs .... 16.08 16.10 
Ree 16.34. 16.30 16.22 16.30-16.32 
Ee ey enw Kade 16.41 16.46 
i. cGeses : : 16.59 16.61 
Dec. 16.75 16.77-16.807 
Oa 17.00 16.97 
Feb. 17.20 17.17 
ES awsaws 17.40 17.37 

In reference to expanding production 


schedules planned by tire manufacturers 
during April the R. Henderson Corp. 
review said this: “It would not be sur- 
prising to see a slight upward turn in the 
market shortly, as manufacturers are plan- 
ning to increase their daily tire production 
schedules by 10 to 20 per cent during April, 
and further support to the proposed tap- 
ping holiday in May is being promised 
from day to day by various producing in- 
terests.” 

In reference to the higher prices men- 
tioned above, a cable from Batavia to the 
Rubber Exchange of New York commented 
on the effect on rubber production in the 
Far East: 

“The Department of Agriculture in a re- 
view of rubber production by natives in 
the Dutch East Indies expresses the opinion 
that the present low price is no reason to 
fear there will be any sharp increased pro- 
duction in the near future. Should any 
material advance in rubber prices appear, 
however, a large part of the area at present 
untapped will probably be brought into pro- 
duction, in which event an important in- 
crease in production may be expected. 

“These considerations, the department 
considers, prove that the only possible 
course for European estate owners to follow 
is to reduce their production costs. Com- 
pared with 103,500 tons exported last year, 
the Department estimates potential produc- 
tion for the present year at 150,000 tons. 
The area not yet tappable is recorded to 
be 2 or 3 times larger than the present 
tappable area.” 

During this week the detailed report on 


the March Malayan shipments appeared. 
Shipments to the United States were 28,539 
tons against 30,943 tons during February. 


The United Kingdom received 10,196 tons 


of the total as compared with 9,980 tons 
during the previous month. Larger quan- 
tities of rubber were sent to the British 
possessions, Japan, and other countries as 
compared with February. The gross total 
in March compared with a total of 49,448 
tons during March of last year. Prices at 
the close of April 12, on “No. 1 Standard” 


contracts, were: 
Yesterday’s 


Position High Low Close lose 
May ate 15.30 spf 

June aah siete 5.51 63 

July 15.78 15.78 15.73-15.78 15.86 15.90 
Aug. ae sone Gnae 06 

Sept. 16.20 16.20 16.10-16.20 16. 26- 16.28 
Oct. bee csvse 260 

Nov. pecs sees Se 1689 

Dec. 16.69 16.69 16.65-16.73 16.76-16.78 
Jan. Saree sese 8685 16.96 

Feb, 17.50 17.16 

Mar. 17.25 17.36 


The Rubber Exchange of New York re- 
ceived the report of the London Board of 
Trade, which announced that March im- 
ports of crude rubber into London totaled 
353,638 centals against 328,328 centals in 
the previous month and 302,737 centals in 
March last year. 

Exports for the month from London were 
77,089 centals against 83,645 centals in the 
previous month and 99,239 centals in March 
of last year. Of this total, 3,816 centals 
went to the United States as contrasted 
with 6,269 centals in February and 6,767 
centals in March of last year. 

Trading was dull in anticipation of the 
two-day holiday on Good Friday, April 18, 
and the following Saturday, April 19. 
Prices at the close of April 17 on No. 1 
Standard contracts were: 

Yesterday’s 


Position High Low Close Close 
et sceae's se er 15.25 15.20 

DR. scaieex i cate 15.44 15.38 

Tae -<diswee 15.60 15.60 15.63 15.54-15.60 
ee fase pa 15.82 15.74 

US Spee 16.00 15.98 15.98 15.94-16.00 
SS ere aa cae 16.20 16.14 
are es ee 16.40 16.33 

RIOD. ahaa mig 16.54 6.54 16.60 16.52 

i Sessa 16.80 16.74 16.80 16.72 
eer peek as 17.00 16.92 

Mar. 17.20 17.12 


India Rubber World 


The market from Monday to Wednes- 
day, April 21 to 23, inclusive, following 
the holiday was dull and prices easier. No. 
1 standard contracts and “A” contracts 
declined variously in all positions from 32 
to 50 points. Transactions were confined 
to a few positions, mostly September, De- 
cember, and January. On all other posi- 
tions quotations were nominal. On April 
23 closing prices on May ribbed smoked 
sheets No, 1 standard contracts was 14.75 
cents nominal and on “A” contracts 14.60 
cents on transactions. 

There was virtually no factory interest, 
and the bulk of the activity of the week- 
end comprised switching operations by large 
dealers and commission houses into distant 
months. The closing price of spot ribs on 
April 26 was 14.10 cents. Prices at the 
close of April 26 on No. 1 Standard con- 


tracts were: 
Yesterday’s 


Position High Low Close ose 
May ees pte 14.25 14.35 
June a — 14.47 14.57 
July se Pas 14.70 14.80 
Aug. sa ae 14.90 5.01 
Sept. 15.28 15.20 15.10-15.20 15.22 
RSS. Gites shies peau 15.30 15.41 
Nov. .. na Seth ta 15.51 15.60 
SPEC) ieee asx ile 15.72-15.79 15.80 
Jan. 15.92 6.00 
Feb. 16.12 16.20 
Mar. 16.32 16.40 


New Work Gussie Market 


Conditions in the New York market for 
actuals during April exhibited the same 
lack of activity and consuming demand 
that characterized the market for March. 

The British-Dutch scheme to cease tap- 
ping rubber during the month of May was 
officially announced as agreed upon by 
plantation interests on April 10. Over 90 
per cent of Dutch and English producers 
assented to the scheme, whereas 70 per 
cent would have been sufficient to make 
it effective. It is considered that those as- 
senting represent a tonnage equivalent to 
one half of the world production. 

It is estimated that cessation of tapping 
in May will effect a limitation of output 
by 35,000 tons and that this reduction will 
bring the world’s output for the year 
down to about 820,000 tons or 5,000 tons 
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New York 





Outside hahaha Closing Rubber Prices—Cents 








Cents Per Pound 








= March, 1930 ——_—_-—— ‘we - ee —— eee 

24 25 26 27 2 29 31 1 2 3 4 5 7 8 9 “a a2 38 95 16 419 18" “19* 
ng smoked sheet. 155g 15% 15% 15% 15% 15% 1356 444] 15% 15% 15% 15% 15% 15% 15% ax 15% 15% 15 15 15% 15% 
No. 1 thin latex crepe. 15% 16 15% 1534 16 i 15% 1 15% 15% EH 155 155% 15% 15% 15% 15% isi sf 15% 15% 1534 13%¢ 
No. 1 thick Jatex crepe.. 155 15% 153% 153% 15% 15% 1856 15% 15% 15% 15% 15% 15% 15% 15% 1514 151% 15 15 15% 151% 
No. 1 brown crepe...... 141%4 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 1438 14% 14% 14% 14% 14 14 4 A 13% 133% 14 ¥ 
No. 2 brown crepe...... 14% 14% 13% 13% 14% 144 14% 14% 14% 14% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 1334 13% 135% 1354 133% 13% 
No. 2 amber............ 14% 1434 14% 14% 14% 14% 1454 143% 14% 14% 14% 14% 144% 14% 14 14 4 14 13% 13% 14 14 
No. 3 amber............ 1444 14% 14 14 14% 14% 143% 14% 14% 14% 14 13% 14 13% 13% 1334 13% 1334 135% 1354 13% 13% 
See 13% 13% 13% 13% 135% 1354 1334 1334 1334 135% 13% 13% 13% 1314 13% 13% 133% 1336 1314 1314 BGR VRBG 5. aoe 
Rolled brown... 10 10 9% 9% 10 9% 9% YR YR 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9H oy 934 93% 9% 914 95% 95% 


* Holiday 
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less than the estimated rubber consump- 
tion for this year. 

Announcement of the adoption of the 
scheme to cease tapping in May had no 
appreciable effect on New York prices for 
crude. The consuming demand in general 
is of the hand-to-mouth order for supply- 
ing current needs, The call for ambers 
and browns, the so-called remilled grades, 
is fairly active. These grades are much 
favored by large and small manufacturers 
alike not only because of their price ad- 
vantage over latex crepes and ribs, but be- 
cause of their adaptability to general com- 
pounding for a wide variety of goods. 

Well-informed opinion supports the view 
that the native growers will become much 
more important as factors in plantation 
production within comparatively few years 
because they are the largest producers of 
ambers and browns, while the growers of 
the standard grades produce these sub- 
standard grades only incidentally to their 
principal output. The drop in price level 
of these sub-standard grades is less than 
the standards. Thus the native grower 
has a distinct and increasing advantage. 

Reviewed by weekly periods the outside 
market presented the following features : 

The week that closed March 29 began 
and ended with spot ribs at 155¢ cents and 
deviated but slightly from this figure and 
that downward, the low figure being 153% 
cents for both Wednesday and Thursday. 
The week opened with prices steady, good 
factory inquiry, and low bids. Manufac- 
turers’ interest, however, fell off almost 
completely as the week progressed. By 
Saturday the activity had become very re- 


stricted and unsatisfactory, . and the market 
for the week closed with standard grades 
quoted as follows: 


Spot Mar. 29 Month Ago Year Ago 
CFENE .occcevee 15% 16% 23% 

BBE iais/ciessle'e 15% 153% 22% 
Upriver fine 16% 16% 24% 


The week ended April 5 was marked 
by steadily declining prices and a falling 
off in consumers’ interest. Spot ribs 
closed on Monday and Tuesday at 15% 
cents, on Wednesday at 1534 cents, and 
on Friday and Saturday at 15% cents. As 
a whole the week was very disappointing 
to dealers, particularly those who supply 
the wants of the smaller rubber manufac- 
turers. Factory interest was practically 
absent most of the week, which closed 
with standard grades quoted as follows: 


Spot Apr. 5 Month Ago Year Ago 
CUBE “cscrele ane x ae 15% 15% 22% 
Ne baie oat 15% 14% 2214 
Upriver fine ... 16% 16% 20% 

During the week terminated April 12 


ribs maintained daily the closing price of 
154% cents except on Wednesday and 
Thursday when ribs closed at 15% cents. 
There was virtually no factory interest 
either of inquiry or buying, apart from 
small lots for filling in purposes. Manu- 
facturers seem well supplied for current 
and nearby needs and are waiting for their 
products to come into more active demand 
with the advance of spring. The week’s 
closing record is as follows: 


Spot Apr.12 Month Ago Year Ago 
CREPE aioe. seieiesiesee 15% 154 22% 
i eee 15% 15 21% 
Upriver fine ... 16% 16% 23% 
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The market was closed on Friday and 
Saturday of the week ended April 19 on 
account. of Good Friday. The first two 
days of this week spot ribs closed at 15 
cents, but gained 'g-cent on Wednesday 
and Thursday. Although ribs were at sub- 
stantially 15 cents all the week, no factory 


interest was in evidence. The week's 
closing record follows: 

Spot Apr.19 Month Ago Year Ago 
CXONE ec< oars 55:0 153g 15% 20 
 eere 15% 15 19% 
Upriver fine 16% 16% 21% 


On April 26 ribs in London declined to 
a record low of 6:15/16 pence owing to 
overproduction and lack of consuming in- 
terest. The outside market for the week 
ended April 26 was dull with little factory 
interest and ribs at the close were 14% 


cents. London and Liverpool stocks at the 
week’s close advanced 1,665 tons to a total 
of 97,630 tons. 

Spot Apr. 26 Month Ago Year Ago 
Crepes sek 145« 1534 20! 
RNS, 6 sieseong mee 143 15% 19% 
Upriver fine 153 16% 2134 

Importations of all grades in March, 
1930, were 43,430 tons compared with 


53,824 tons one year ago. Plantation ar- 
rivals for March were 44,334 tons, com- 
pared with 51,661 tons one year ago. Tota! 
importations of plantation grades for three 
months ended March 31 were 133,523 tons, 
compared with 166,714 tons for the corre- 
sponding period of 1929. Total importa- 
tions of all grades of rubber for the three 
months ended March 31 were 136,520 tons 
compared with 170,667 tons for the corre- 
sponding period of 1929. 





New York Quotations 


Following are the New York outside market rubber quotations for one year ago, one month ago, and April 25th, the current date 








, ee oe -i1 25 , i April 25, March.25, April 25, 
Plantation Hevea nee $5 — —, ’ South American f 929 1930 1930 
ei : Paras—Continued 
Rubber latex (Hevea)..gal..$1.40 @ = = piped Peruvian, ae Sibeiee es nee $0.20 @ $0.16 @ $0.16 @ 
CREPE Tapajos, fine ens .20 @ 16 @ 15SY%€ 
No. 1. Thin latex (first reaew ne 15 CAUCHO 
Ns MERIT 6530 sions 40-08 .201%4 @.20% 5% @.16 as. @ Pac : , B 
re SE eg a eee .20: ; @ | y @.16'%2 15% @ Lo and caucho ball + eee 123%4@ 08 ,@ .07% @ 
ME 2 PRG = pper caucho ball........ @ 14%@ *.353 @ 
Way POs - 40:44. 0:4:5:0'6 wie 2034 @ sa @ -1534@ I eaucl all 124 07i4,@ 6% 
CORP RIO en nee ees 2114 @ 17%4@.17% .16%4@ -ower caucho ball ........ 2%4@ 07%4@ 0634 @ 
No. 2 Amber, spot (“B” - i 
‘hlanket ) prides Peeeetceh 18% @ 144@ 14 @ Manicobas 
May-June .....----eeee 184@ 15 @ 14 @ : ro a 9 
Ta Reopen 183¢ a 15%4@ 14% @ yon os legal ite ¢ i 2 oa 
GRIEG. Sain 508 ess. s nse sie 1854 @ 16 @ .14344@ eara scra Apia Teer aoe Tee @ 10 @ 
; Hee. <a" A (ee? sdeaditeas Manicoba, 30% _ guaranteed i 22 @ *.2] ( t.20 @ 
wbianket) Jaap eoalle 17%@ 144@ 334@ Mangabiera, thin sheet... 722 @ 7.21 .20 @ 
No. 1 Brown, clean, light, é c 1 
COME atecnbanestes . 18% @ .144@ 14 @ entrals 
No. 2 Brown, clean, thin. 177% @ 144%@ 133%4@ Ganipeecs 11%4@.12} P 
’ 3 p 4 RAN ORM aS sno 'aiac droraseis 2@.12'4 07% @ 07 
raw. TO 6 <sesseveves 13 @ .104%@ 09%4%@ Corinto sctap .......-... 4 @ 07% @ 07 
Esmeralda sausage ....... 11%@.12% 07344 @ 07 
Sheet & e 
Ribbed smoked spot....... 19344@ 15} @ 1554 14%@ Guayule 
q j- ges oe eas 197% & P ( .14% @ ; g 
a Sa Ree a heave 2034 @ 1614 @.1656 15%@ Duro, washed and dried... -20 2 17 @ @ 
KOCEIDODS cle Geicoitt ens wins .20%4 @ 17> @.17% ~~ =.15344@ Ampar seeeeee sees reeves 21%@ 8 @ a 
East Indian Gutta Percha 
PONTIANAK Gutta Sale ocnc 26 8 bes 20 @ 16 @ 1514 @ 
. GERSON oes ska esas @ a 25 @ 
Banjermasin ............ @ 08 @ 08 @ af ERDS > 2 £ ae 
Pracood Pe re eer ee 16 @ 14 @ 12 @ i sdibg aeie cuall ah et —_* 1 es 2.25 @2.60 
; ( 0 0 @ 
SUOURWEEE 5 cise ss obs x pctess @ 08 @ 8 @ Balata 
South American Block, Ciudad Bolivar..... .51 @ 43 @ 43 @ 
PARAS Galetaniei tie ee seein @ 39 @ 38 @ 
é $ 58 @ 4 « 
DRIVEL GANE! o eu seve. .214%@ 16% @ 16 @ ate wool = ar cee 32 @ 54 @ 38 @ 
Upriver, fine ............ @ *22 @ *19%4@ PIE ceack bcc voedae 5314@ 56 @ 60 @ 
ad el GGOISE: icc ck eens .1234@ Fi @ “as 
UNI ko os seas @ 1 @ b @ ® 
Islands,’ fine 18 @ 154 @ 15 @ Chicle 
BOlANGS, FNC. 6s vcs cc0s e @ * 21“Y@ *.19 '@ ROL AG) 6S 5-58 hos oisre ee 4.68 @ $.65 @ t.65 @ 
Acre, Rolivian, fine.......  .2134@ 17 @ 164%@ RI FS. os 5.5 die wa, $68 @ $65 @ t.65 @ 
Acre, Bolivian, fine....... @ * 22U@ *.1914@ ipa 
Reni, BOUGIN s os cen « .22 @ 17%@ 16%4@ *Washed and dried crepe. Shipment from Brazil. 
Madeira, fine ..........0+ 214@ 642.@ 16 @ tNominal. tDuty paid. 
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RUBBER AFLOAT TO THE UNITED STATES 


All figures in long tons. 
Nether- London 


India Rubber World 


RectaimMED RUBBER 


Week British Cey- oo ea HE tabulated statistics of reclaim for and -No. 2 inner tube grades, the reduc- 
Ended Malaya lon Indies pool Total March show an increase in produc- tions being %4-cent down from the upper 
er. PP + sae a yi09 “ 19°593 tion, consumption, and stocks for that limits on those grades as quoted for 
Apr, 12..... 7,026 1,235 1,527 7. 9,795 month over February. The outlook for March 25, 1930. 
Apr. 19..... 6,013 493 1,109 21° 7,636 April indicates a continuance of the upward 
trend for the same items. The facts, how- New York Quotations 
ever, will not be known until some time in April 26, 1930 
Ruever SCRAP spe 
It can be said of reclaim that in April High Tensile Grav. Price Per Pound 
UBBER scrap grades in general were production advanced from about 50 per — Super-reclaim, black... 1.20 $0.11 @$0.12 
- eater enhinnte denned dining Ge cent of capa city to 60 per cent. Also that Red} aueevececase acne 1.20 .10%@ .11 
past month. The increased production of consumption is now proceeding at a higher = Tire 
reclaims has not seriously depleted scrap — than at any time since the slump in BUR rey tone gens oe 1.21 07 @ .07% 
eis ie tates Sande, dani consumption that occurred last December. Bia selected tires... 1,18  107%@ 107% 
tions of stocks of scrap in dealers’ hands As predicted last month, the largest factor Lent cae aaa: 133 ‘Oe ce 
are not large, however, because prices are in the increased demand was the advance White ..........0006. 140 il @ 1% 
too low to furnish an incentive for col- in tire production following the improve- Sh 
lectors to gather the scrap. Export de- iment of the automobile industry. a 
mand continues at very fair activity. The activity of the insulated wire Jn- a settee eens 74 4 e yds 
Boors AND SHors. This grade con- dustry is also serving at the present time = 77" : ‘ aad 
tinues in fair to moderate demand with = notable factor in the current demand Tub 
prices unchanged from a month ago. wed reclaims. The rubber footwear in- asi 
INNER TuBeEs. No. 1 tubes are in good dustry is busier on tennis and sport shoes io. 4 pi npbene nea er “S @$0.12% 
demand. Attention is directed to the fact than on black goods; therefore its demand re Tee. ose ma : oe ee 
for reclaim is lessened at present because - 
Truck Tire 


that this grade is becoming extinct be- 
cause floating tubes have lost vogue with 
motorists. No. 2 or gray tubes are in fair 


tennis and sport shoes are made chiefly 
with white and colored soles. 
Reclaim price ‘quotations for standard 


Truck tire, heavy grav- 
Mi cevashskes seckeaas 1.55 07 @ OF 
Track tire, light gravity 1.40 .07%@ on 


demand. Red tubes are also moderately : s 
active. White tubes are no longer listed as reclaims as of April 26 are essentially un- 
a market grade. — from those of a month ago. The Miscellaneous 
Tires. In general the demand is better 0” changes noted are a lowering of the = Red oo... 1.35 10%@ .11 
spreads on dark gray auto tire and No. 1 Mechanical blends .... 1.60 06 @ .06% 


and seasonal. Prices have advanced on a 
number of tire grades. This is true of 
mixed auto tires with beads, black auto 
peelings, clean mixed solid, and light 
gravity solid tires. 

Sotip Tires. These are in good de- 
mand. The grades are becoming some- 
what scarce owing to the replacement of 























RERSs 


a 
Thousands of Long Tons 


8 


























solids by giant pneumatics. 2 
Mecuanicats. All grades are quoted 239) 2 815 10 2 10 5 
unchanged from a month ago. z | | F is z 
2 a —, 7 7 
5 6 Lit 1 i | | | £ 
CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES ° ‘susaubaubeasedesasiaeun iS uuBeeeeue - me wn 6 § 
SRESSESA VHS SFRZESS SA ZFS SRSSESISS IST ERSRSESTSAFHTS ? 
Carload Lots : 
Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Prices of Tire Reclaim 
Delivered Eastern Mills 
April 26, 1930 
Boots and Shoes 
Prices 
Boots and shoes, black 100 Jb. $1.20 @$1.35 . ° rer 
Untrimmed arctics...100 Ib. 75 @ :85 United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 
Tennis shoes and soles 100 ib. 75 @ 1.00 
Inner Tubes aay, yy United S 
2 f ra ¥ a er Cent ited Stat 
No. 1, floating........... Ib. .07 @ .07% Year Production Consumption to rele "Stocks* = Exports 
iio. 2, compound......... > 034%@ 0358 4925 132,930 137,105 35.6 13.203 4.571 
cccccececccceccesces . 03 @ .04 1926 Le PAUL Bg el 180,58 ener ¢ 4 2 
Renahtaare so teeserse+hes 034, 1926 eeeer eee eeeeeeeec ences 5582 164,500 45.9 23,218 5,391 
fixed tubes Ib. Pepe CSUs OMOET a cacincoseuecs 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 8,540 
, SEE Ady cbc bad hs ae besa oe 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 9,577 
Tires BEE (ausrukusckeoutesaseeenws 219,057 224,253 47.9 27,464 12,721 
Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 17.50 @18.50 1929 
. 2480 @26.00 Sabriaty, teen ion akin woes 16RS 21,068 49.1 24,394 941 
‘ PINE oS ON oe ech ude ence 18,094 19,829 47.7 23,305 1,028 
2600 @27.50 March cE ceneaeuansuna ee tein 19,984 20,068 46.7 22.076 1,344 
Auto tire carcass...... ton 32.50 @34.00 V Baer Sie ees aif Sia be Sgieemoakce 19,899 22,435 47.3 20,680 1, 
- a auto peelings....ton 29.00 @31.00 fous Gio tote 2a ar ie een ered arias ret 19,479 1,299 
ee eee eee | MEL 55k pininiving paispbe seesaw 69 A R 2. 17,980 961 
Clean mixed truck....ton 26.00 @27.50 JU serves ete etr teers 18,387 20,236 48.7 19,679 1,202 
Light gravity......... ton 31.00 @33.00 a re ese ease etd crate = 22,309 
vase agit as a: v 7 24,984 657 
Mechanicals nema 2etr see itsaseaee 14°363 14742 334 26,080 232 
Miwed black scrap........ lb. 00M@ .O1 WOBCCIDES: lecssaccsctaccssace ASO 11,0 : — 
me. = brake.........ton 18.00 *@18.50 - iii sais wid 
Garden, rubber covered./b. -00% -00 
- ‘+ 7 water, soft./b. ne O02 J 1930 0 
No. = eae Ib. 02 @ 02% ANUATY «1. eee eee eee ee eee 15,010 16,785 “ 
ag pleated ee EE IN wos sccvzssese sua 15,847 14,918 ae aaaal 1.303 
White druggists’ sundries. ./b. 02 @ 102% DEMECE. hecap sess eerie ea ke cad 17,400 15,616 43.2 24'415 ‘ 
Mechanical .......... ib. se 6015 ——— : Sans 


* Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 
Compiled by Rubber Manufacturers Assclation. 


Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber....... Ib. 10%@ .11 
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The 10th ANNIVERSARY of 


WITCO 


FINDS THIS MARK 
OF CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURE 
WELL ESTABLISHED 


EN years ago this month the firm of Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. was established 
to supply chemicals to the Rubber, Paint, Ink, Paper and other industries. 








Strictly high quality was adopted as the guiding policy. It is a procedure 
which our customers know is firmly adhered to under all circumstances. In con- 
sequence, the trademark Witco is well and favorably known wherever chemicals 
are used. 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. gratefully acknowledges the increasing patronage which 
has resulted in steady expansion....a growth which found expression 
in the purchase of Century Carbon Company, makers of ‘‘Disperso” 
Carbon Black, and The Pioneer Asphalt Company, and their opera- 
tion by Witco. 


Today, the manufacturing resources of Witco are an added pledge of quality in 
chemicals, and of excellence in service. 


BUY DIRECT AND PROFIT DIRECTLY 


“Disperso” Carbon Black Barytes Persian Gulf Oxide 
Sulphur Palm Oil French Ochre 
Magnesia Carbonate Blane Fixe Spanish Red Oxide 
Lead Oleate Antimony, Golden and Crimson Zine and Aluminum Stearate 
Burgundy Pitch China Clay White Lead 
Compounded Rosin Oil C. P. Red Iron Oxide Siennas 

rhea tag aa Soapstone Umbers 

. “4 ipa Lithopone Van Dyke Brown 
Rosin Oil Pine Tar Spanish Oxide 
aig Oxide Titanium Lithopone Earth Colors 

Red Liecd . Titanium Oxide C.P. Sap Brown 
Litharge Cadmium Yellow Pine Tar Oil 
Whiting Ferox Yellow D. D. Turpentine 


Hard Hydro Carbou Lamp Black Burgundy Pitch 


WISHNICK-IUMPEER. Inc. 


Ss) MANUFACTURERS 4» IMPORTERS 
4 CHICAGO ~ NEWYORK ° AKRON 


3565 E.ILuinors St. ~ 251 FRONT ST. ~ IIOLAKRON SAVINGS& LOAN BLDc. 
TRENTON °* BOSTON 






, 





WITCO Owned and Operated: CENTURY CARBON COMPANY & THE PIONEER ASPHALT COMPANY 
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Kf 
OFFERS 


the following outstanding chemicals 
to the rubber industry. 


>. @. Xs. R & H 40 
HEXA R & H 50 


FORMALDEHYDE 
CARBONTETRACHLORIDE 
TRICHLORETHYLENE 
TETRACHLORETHANE 


CHROME 
GREEN 
OXIDE 


IRON OXIDE 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL, 


10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ComPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


RODUCTION in the rubber industry 
is on the upward grade. Tire and 
tube output is advancing with the improve- 
ment in the automobile industry, This im- 
provement is expected to gain greater 
volume in May with the nearer approach 
of the automobile riding season. The tire 
output was estimated a month ago at over 
50 per cent of capacity and is now some- 
what better and gaining gradually. 
Mechanical rubber goods production is 
improving with the general upward trend 
of general industry. The output of in- 
sulated wire is reported much improved as 
indicated by the larger tonnages of re- 
claim now being absorbed in that division 
of rubber goods production. Production 
of proofed goods and sport rubber foot- 
wear is seasonally active. 


ACCELERATORS. The full line of ac- 
celerators, adaptable for general and 
special conditions, is in steady demand 


because of their acknowledged value in the 
curing economy of all classes of rubber 
products. 


ANTIOXIDANTS. Compounders are com- 










Abrasives 
Pumice stone, pwd...... Ib. $0.0214 @$0.04 
Rottenstone, domestic....ton 23.50 @28.00 
Accelerators, damtignnte 
Gb “_ Carbonate ..sseeses lb .08%@ 
ppieun aAUwiase nw bey 8508 1b. 09 @ 

phar Pence MOBS cases oOs 07% @ 

sublimed white........./b. 07%@ 

super-sublimed white.. ./b. .08 @ 
Lime, R. M. hydrated...ton @ 
LIMAIBE 6 sccsscscees lb. 08 @ 
Magnesia, calcined heavy. ./ 25 @ .30 

fo Unt 1: lle OR eee ee lb. 06 @ .09 
Orange mineral A.A.A.../b. 11 @ 

Accelerators, Organic 
A-1 (T pened eek sae (@. 42Z 
0 ao eee 31 @ «.36 
1b. os @ 2 
1b, 62 @ .75 
«lb. 57° @ «65 
lb. 58 @ .75 
1b. 64 @ .80 
s0t0s 80 @ .95 
Accelerator. 49° nesses Ib. 35 @ .40 
Aldehyde ammonia ...... lb. 65 @ .70 
Anhydro penaweeiies de ani- 

MMP cccieechaaeewans eores @ 
Os cis oainiiee4Gie eis Ib. @ 

PEAK cvccccsceccccvees Ib. @ 
MCEPIEED. 6560s 0000s wleienmenele @ 

PERO. 6c cece cecececee lb. @ 

eer ee Ib. @ 
RS Ae ere lb, 42 @ .49 
MR RS ee 1b. Be ee eg 
Ethylidine aniline ...... Ib. @ 
PREROTIO. ceases swens 640 Ib. @ 

a Se ere 1b. @ 
Hexamethylenetramine 5 os 46 @ .47 
Lead oleate, No. 999... ./b. @ 

PE: veavuravexaeean lb. @ 
MRI io 200s nisin vin 0-988 Ib. @ 
Methylene dianiline lb @ 
Monex @ 
Phenex 70 @ .75 
Pipsol ; 4.00 @ 4.50 
Plastone lb. @ 

Deen e DAtera wingas a eae ee eee ae 
Oe PU aye Ib. 4.50 @ 5.00 
A Ga: Gi | re ae Ib. @ 

BR ei Sak tt yemnsuine sais lb. @ 
DME se otig soe nissan sae sie Ib, @ 
ot Ape eeerac Ib. 70 @ «475 
— sulphur No. 1..... Ib. @ 

Dias orasioleis ais 4-0 1b. @ 

Tensilac OP Sele eee 1b, @ 
mreicisioe piecdiee arene @ 

Thermlo We Aciiatateacsis ahs @ 
THOCATPANING 6-4 6:06609% 6 Ib. @ 
po eer 1b. @ 

EN ei Ee Glee wal cal Ib. @ 
NEED) os5:4s.c:0:0 20a eee 1b. @ 
MRE. xiciais: sin.o%-« wa sia ere 4 Ib. 70 @ 1.00 
Ne, CHM. Roe rarer, | 3s @ 
VGREDE 6i6.0:6:00 066: eee | 30 @ .40 
Ak Ei: Se te Ib. @ 

i. | ES eae seas wereaeeis 50 @ .60 
EE sce h ecu e e546 Senn Ib. @ 


ing to a more complete recognition of the 
different adaptabiJities of the ingredients 
listed as antioxidants and their practical 
importance in all lines of rubber products. 
This results in a steadily increasing de- 
mand. 

Benzo. The production of benzol is 
rated at about half that of one year ago. 
The consuming demand is increasing and 
the price is firm. 

Carson Brack. The price is holding 
firm, An improvement in demand on the 
part of tire manufacturers was noted in 
April although it was said to have fallen 
short of expectations. 

It is reported that the plants in Texas 
produced 140,901,000 pounds of carbon 
black last year. It is estimated that more 
than 250,000 pounds of carbon black is 
going into storage daily in the Panhandle. 
One authority states that stocks of carbon 
black have reached the highest point in 
history and are still increasing at a rapid 
rate. This overproduction has caused a 
weakening of the market. 

Ciay. Prices are at 


very low levels. 





| New York Quotations | 
wail 


| April 26, 1930 
\ 











Acids 
Acetic 28% (bbls.)..100 lbs. $3.88 @$4.13 
glacial (carboys)..100/bs. 14.18 @14.43 
MeepGe, GOT 6.6 6nc. ca ton 15.50 @ 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% 
a Orr ere 100 Ibs 3.76 @ 3.91 
Antioxidants 
Age-Rite, powder ....... Ib. @ 
MUNN 4 sivce dae 28 aie as > Ib. @ 
WEEE civiee ede valneces Ib. @ 
OUI sarc visas 20:8 50S lb. @ 
POE 4 6in/o 000.0050 Ge00'sces 1b. @ 
NEN S68 oe6 ka s:0:0 ee 0 Ib. 68 @ .90 
PE Warp oc ees cack 1b. 54 @ .65 
oo ae eer Ib. 57 @ .@ 
Stahilite-Alba ........-.. lb. 70 @ .75 
MIUADROOE ta335 hard od eases arare Ib. @ 
Binders, Fibrous 
Cotton flock, dark....... 1b. 0) «a Al 
MME ote ces raconees Ib. 50 @ .70 
SE io ae dase Se ke a5 Ib. te @ .25 
Colors 
BLACK 
See oO ee Ib. 094@e@ 
Fea (see Reéenforcers) 
DOPOD CDUINOD) s.5:6:0:0.5:0:0:0, 5's “ 054@ .15 
Lampblack (commercial) . . b. 07 @ .08 
BLUE 
Huber, brilliant.......... 1b. 3.50 @ 4.00 
ae rere rear 1b. ao @ woe 
WHSMIAIINE 6 ose csesess lb 06 @ .30 
BROWN 
HMuter. t0cha..: .sés0.-<a Jb. 1.60 @ 2.10 
Sienna, Italian, raw..... Ib. 054@ 12% 
GREEN 
Chrome, Light: 6..::0.0:00i5.% 27 @ 3! 
MONG chk eke teewe 28 @ «31 
Chromium oxide .. lb. 33 @ = .37 
Haber brilliant.......... ; 3.75 @ 4.25 
ORANGE 
Huber Persian .......... 1b. 50 @ 1.00 
RED 
Antimony 


Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3./b. 48 @ 
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Demand is steady for the customary large 
tonnages. 

LiTHARGE, Litharge in casks was re- 
duced to 8 cents a pound early in April 
following the drop in pig lead. 

LitHorone. This material is moving 
well on contracts. Rubber trade interest 
is improving, and the demand from that 
source is fair. The price is firm. 

MINERAL RuBBER, The better grades of 
M. R. are in good demand although feel- 
ing somewhat the competition of low grade 
reclaim, ; 

V. M. & P. Naputua. The price is 
strong and steady and consuming demand 
fair. 

SorTreNers, All varieties of softeners 
are in fairly active demand because of 
their cheapness and essential value in 
rubber compounding of high and low 
quality stocks. 

STABILIZERS OF CurRE. Both the animal 
and the vegetable acid stabilizers are in 
steady demand for improving the vulcaniz- 
ing quality of rubber grades. Prices are 
tirm and steady. 

Zinc Oxipe. The prices hold steady as 
scheduled by producers in November, 
1929. Inquiry and rubber consuming de- 
mand are improving. 


RED (Continued) 





Salphur, £6) «260606 Ib. $0.52 
7 ini, |, SATE eS te Mee Bima Ib. 3 $ 
— golden 
OU ace red siae ox 1b. @ 
wietknsrgiees.e0 a sieeusa Ib. 22 @ 
Huber DSANE oe cacwaaces Ib 1.35 @ 1.85 
Iron Oxides 
bright pure domestic... ./b. 10 @ 
bright pure English... ./b. 14 @ 
bright reduced English. ‘Ib. 10 @ 
bright reduced domestic. /b. 09 @ 
Indian (maroon), pure 
0 i 10 @ 
Indian (maroon), pure 
RMHBUB Socios 0 oveeie.e 1b. 11 @ 
Indian (maroon) reduced 
MOI iesis. 6.0.c0.0c0 Ib. 09%@ 
Indian (maroon) reduced 
GOMOSNE  ¢ oso séeces 1b. 07 @ 
MUONS 6... 050+ nine a 1b. 134%@ 
Spanish red oxide ....... Ib. 02%@ .03% 
Sunburnt red ....200000% Ib. 14 @ 
Venetian red .iciccicsccs lb 02 @ .03% 
WHITF 
a Se REM OIs Saikors Ib. UA@ .05% 
Alfialtitatecaaicascssea Ib. .05%@ .05% 
MS (ts ce ib. 084@ 03% 
GLARE. 6.60056 6:65 0-60 Ib. 054@ 05% 
Titanium oxide, pure... ./b, .22 @ 
Pitan Be  occeste ona e 1b. 07%@ 07% 
REO GS in veuw asa Ib. 07% @ .08 
Zine Oxide 
AAA (lead free) (bbls.)./b. 07 @ 
Azo (factory): : 
ZZZ (lead free) ..../b. 06%@ .07 
ZZ (leaded) ........ Ib. 64%@ .06 
Z (8% leaded)...... Ib. 06%@ .06 
CHURN. oes ccs Sede lb. 07%@ 07% 
ye ee 1b. 10%@ -~10 
Kadox, black label...../b. 10% @ .10 
blue label 09% @ .09% 
red label .. 08 @ .08% 
Red seal . 09%@ .09 
Special ; 07 @ .07% 
White seal .. 11%@ .11 
XX green .07 @ .07 
Pee IN 9s eis Gaiscwe scecetesa U 06%@ .06 
Zinc sulphide .......... 1b 16 @ .16% 
YELLOW 
Cadmium sulphide ....... Ib. 90 @ 1.40 
CUGOMIO sa ccc cwiesens cocci Ib. 17 17% 
Huber CAGRt¥. ic... ace lb, 2.80 3.30 
Ochre, domestic ........ 1b, 01% 02% 
French ..cce. ree 1b. 3 @ 
ORIG, PURE cvcicccccdcs 1b, 09 @ 
Zinc, C. P., imported... .Jb. 21 @ 
Factice—See Rubber Substitutes 
Fillers for Pliability 
PIE isdéeteceseescss ori. 
PURDON Soades Geos ewcsas Ib. 044@ .08 
Mea ia uieedcntcaticscecnes 1b. @ 
TDR SD o5 «560-6 aie dc clara Ih, @ 
Uncompressed .......... 1b. 05 @ .10 
WEIVEIEN! c ccAccaceecess Ib. 04 @ 06 
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Fillers, Ordinary 
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Softeners (Continued) 





























IN a cae Ss og on $13.40 @$13.50 -New York Quotations Rosin oil compounded. . .ga/. @ 

Baryta white (f.o.b. St. : No. 3, deodorized....gal. $0.58 @ 

— — percent 23.00 @ April 26, 1930 aa 356,  deodorized. . gal. 49 @ 
aryta white -0.D. . J ecccee 
Louis, paper bags) ...ton 22.20 @ = Rubtack _—— cintewee ie 4 

eee @ Oils (Continued) i” ~~ 
MRM od ia teco ton @ Poppy seed oil.........gal. $1.70 @ ie ae it soa: 20836 AS 
Foam “A” (f.o.b. St Rapeseed, refined ......gal. 67 @ .70 _ oo ae eae: Ib. 09 @ .18 

Louis, bblis.)..... 23.00 @ oil, distilled ......./b. 10%@ .10% ROE AE feos ces on hoe Ib. @- 
Foam “A” (f.o.b. St Rubber process ........gal. 25 @ Witro No. 20 .... 06s. gal. @ 

» Louie, eas - ae EEE asesea% -shees ane 30 @ Woburn oi] ............% Ib. 054%@ .06 
peas os aoe heeen “04s Rewdiaenees Wobonite No. 94 ....... Ib. 034@ 

naeneseese ...-tom 42.50 @45.00 ? 

Infusorial earth ......... ton 35.00 @ SO ee. ae Solvents 

Slate flour, gray (fact’y).ton 7.00 @ c eg bet) cme ee ton 24.50 @ Benzol (90% drums)...gal. 27 @ 

a arbon Blac “ ; 

Whiting Aerfloted arrow ...... 1b, 05Y%4@ .11 — _ (drums) 4 tsp 4 1 
Remeate gace--o>-iee a. 40 e Century (works, La., Din-Sal oride (drums) 7 ‘tie 10 
English cliffstone. . S. cs) haere lbh, @—tit«~(«é‘(RE PSO wn eee ee eee eee . 

Imported chalk ...100/bs. 1.00 @ 1.50 eR i ae ae lb. 05% a 10% te ig 2G aeteee: gal. 09% @ 
Paris White, English re ty (works, La., 0. $03 
cliffstone .......100/bs. 1.50 @ 3.50 ere ee lb. @ Drums, c. 1 ar 20 @ 
Quaker ......++--eee- ton @ Excello .......: lb, 05 @ Tankcars bay 16 @ 
— Pe | ane ton @ Gastex (f.0.b. fact’y) . oe 0% Rub-Sol hoe Seat cgal. 08% @ 
itco c. Contracts ...,....0. sabe. r Gs eetats Tanctns y 
(f.0.b. New York)..ton @ SSS - Ib. 05% @ ee (tanks). “ea ry 4 
less carload ........ 1b. 07 @ T . Mara : K 
Finishes Wilt, co+srs-scd lb. 105%4@ 11 ae 2 2 © 
Palmer zas black ..... Ib. .05%@ «11 cepeicen ae : : 

Mica, amber ........... Ib. @ ee ear lb. .05 @ 

Shellac, fine orange ..... Ib. 60 @ Clays Vulcanizing Ingredients 

Starch, corn ........100 dbs. 62 @ 3.82 ” 

A 0S%@ .06 Blue Ridge, dark.....ton @ Sulphur 
Peer, encour spre = China imported, pwd.. oo 0134@ .03 Rubber_ sulphur 1.75 @ 2.50 
7 : REE @ Soft rubber (c. 
Inflating Material nore st tetas tom 4 . ‘eeng saecceee e 
4 eee -ton ulphur chlori lb, 033 .04 

“pr carb. pwd. 2 13 @ A ad i @ cree li gece och BF het ’%@ 

sis ah cael eal oan : , Se See ton 8.00 @20.00 (HDD: csc secs 00 Ibs. 2.55 @ 3.10 
: Glue. high grade........ 1b. 25 @ 35 SS een 100 /bs. 2.20 @ 2.80 
Lubricants Tire brand, superfine, 

ities tout) lb 09%@ .10 Rubber Substitutes or Factice 100 Ibs. 1.75 @ 

nen enone ton 15.60 @22.00 Mi pee cic ce seet eet:  wOB-2@: 213 Tube brand, velvet.100/bs. 2.30 @ 

Talc, domestic ton 16.00 @18.0 Sa er Ib. 08 @ .14 Velvet Auged (240 e. 

MED sno on sos 05h ton 18.00 @22.00 oO Sg iy Re Se Se <b. 09 -@ .15 bbls. seeee100 lbs. 2.95 @ 3.50 
gt ere ton @ (150 ib. “bags)...100 Ibs. 2.60 @ 3.15 
Softeners Vande me Cana lb. @ 
—Ant 
Mineral Rubber Burgundy pitch ..... 100 ie 6.00 @ (See siee Colore—Antimeny) 
a 5 a siate 100 Ibs 6.50 

Fluxrite ons weenie 1b, sane O32 00 Pn a. et re | .10 @ Waxes 

Genasco (fact’y)........ton : . Cottonseed oil, prime 

Gilsonite (fact’y) ‘ton 37.14 @39.65 teenie lb. 07%4@ — Ce Oo 

Granulated M. R........ ton @ Cycline oil .........-... Ib, = .25  @_~—.34 pekeine Genie 124%@ 

Hydrocarbon, hard ..... ton @ IE wakntincvabenensd Ib.  .03%@ 04% olla 06% @ 

Ohmlac Kapak, M. R. Fluxol 2 ooze cree serees — a ew ozokerite, black ......./b. (28 @ 

(f.0.b. fact’y) .. 2+... ton 60.00 @ jos lt ng - “4 green ......... s++01b. 28 @ 
M. 4 (f.0.b. fact’y)...tom 175.00 @ “ogg ay: Sel ela vce . : 
A 62.50 @65 00 Palm oil (Lagos) ...... lb, 071%,@ .07% 
Paradura (fact’y)..... : ton . Ps alm oil (Niger) .......db. 0634@ .06% Paraffin 
Pioneer, M. R., solid Palm oil (Witco) ..... .Jb. @ ; 
Seg Py eel, ton 40.00 @42.00 EE I re gal. 17 @ 122/124 crude, white 
M. R. granulated.....ton 50.00 @52.00 Petrolatum, snow white. ./b. 08 @ .08% scale edie deed ose el 03% 
Robertson, M. R., solid Pigmentar .............. . 02%4@ .03 gti 6 crude, white 03%@ 
(fact’y) ..... a gee ~ ge ep —. ee Sek, - 7 @ 128/127 fully refined! 1b, 04% 
M. R. granulated..... on y le (iii. dom) ...... ry 24 @ 
. Pine oil. dest distilled... gal. 55 @ 256 Mis i 
Oils ode are bbl. 7.00 @ 8.00 fiscellaneous Supplies 
ee oa os ka caeeae gal. .123 @ Pine tar (retort) -bbI. 12.50 @13.00 Mold Solution 
ORES ee eer gal. 20 @ Rosin K_ (bbls.) .280 lbs. 8.00 @ Rusco mold paste ..... lb 32. 3 80 
Reported Rubber Stocks Ceylon Rubber Exports 
Long Tons a _ January 1 to February 14, 1930 Tons 
~— 192 To a IIS ne reer ee oes ne eisai ree aie iS SS Oe 2,874.64 
ee ee a ’ Mar. NE ee ore a5 cies Sa cess iets Sains os abn FS 928.87 
Prosucng enters Oct. Nov Bec: Jen iy rigerd Other countries in Barepe Plnpmis tae aia Na ieels wie Sis 8% siete oe a ae 1.47 

Singapore . 28,582 25,974 27,949 28,475 32,074 32,629 Australia ‘ 283.19 

Penang -2-22 6,363 4,989 5,208 4,993 5,476 5,500 America ....-.0.- Anna 5 BS ts a ease Aen e eaetaee 8,052.47 

PR isu cinin Sheicm eye 2,955 3,237 3,103 3,447 3,545 2,857 mg and New oan BRO eye ee me Tn eters REN Ae My rs 2.5 
ee 37,02 34,200 36,260 36,915 41,095 40,986 ae ee 

Manufacturing Certers ADIT SASS SIR ee i dita er ied Mining Pehcre So gaat ARGS : 

ie ....:. Se ie Gee a Bae ee ee 2039 

Liverpool 13903 17.655 18.949 19.849 20,605 21,198 De eee gee te ee ee 18.62 

Amsterdam 2'222 2150 2,179 2134 2,159 °... ih eas aaa 

United States . 88,483 Peet? AUD AOD SeUeee BBA ee AIO DIO 5 CUI a, cas wba GWiewlh bans due adceweubeeacsaeen 12,207.49 

Plantations afloat*. 89,200 88,869 90,840 94,828 97,931 ‘+++ For the aa Perms ABEL RUPEE Cocca tuee sity setase ss sobsiascehsa 12,399.63 
SS sa 5sus6 se 241,611 253,347 271,410 297,894 317,000 Annual Exports, 1922-1929 Tons 

| a .- a en Sr Se Se Finratlin yearmi SPO ee sca eee eek css eee fe eee 80,476.44 
* W. H. Rickinson & Son, The World’s Rubber Position. Eilean -hetenina ase ooaeaeseeaesenacnenea dane: 57,825.48 
Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. |G splat adcadag cts dial ngores daa Ae ea a thei, gM 

a FE ise i ee nese oe ee ence choco 
' ; RRO k oie Sites kA Gi eee SAO Ko Ae wae 37,351.13 
Low and High New York Spot Prices BS wa ene seenesernnrersestevestererrearsonnees 37,111.88 


April Sa 

PLANTATIONS 1930* 1928 

Thin latex crepe. . .$0.1454 @$0.1575 $0 20 @$0.23% $0.167% @$0.27% Malayan Rubber Returns 

Smoked sheet, ribbed .14%@ .15% 194@_ .23 1634@ .27% An official cable from Kuala Lumpur to the Malayan Information Agency 
mane gives the following returns for the month of March, 1930. 

Upriver, fine ...... 15%@ .16% 204@ .23% 1634@ .24 Production by Estates of over 100 acres. Tons 

Upriver, coarse ... 07%@ .07% 12Y%@ .14% 13%@ .21 Sean aeras SERENE A EMRMOPR 2.2 f5i5 5 ici ce hie Sais ha hive one ok bud ow RS - 10,926 

Upper caucho ball.. .07%@ .08 12%4@ .14% 134%@ «21 — SS MIENIR Saar oss ia NOR OM RBG opin W aiaciisiseu elite 1,905 

ES: ee Mei nba seis kos 5A, sb arose wes wie dB OA Ss GEER aoa ooo ice ,310 
* Ficured to April 26, 1930. Kedah ee ee er on oh ee ri er a) ee ene nee eee ee et 
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Compounds cured with 


~ Accelerator 808 


have—exceptionally long range of cure 


—high modulus 


high mechanical efficiency 


—excellent aging properties —very good tear resistance 


(especially in compounds containing 


—litile tendency to scorch ) large percentage of carbon black) 


HESE properties are the reason for its A contributing factor is the efficiency of this 
| widespread use and rapidly increasing product when used with reclaimed rubber. 


list of users. The number of rubber manu- A partial list of products in which Accel- 
facturers using Accelerator 808 has again _ erator 808 is now successfully employed is 
doubled during the past twelve months. printed in the column below. 





Let us send you a copy 
of this booklet telling 
how to get best results 
with Accelerator 808. 
Write today. 


GU PONE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Brake Lining 
Battery Boxes 
Boots and Shoes 
Belting: Conveyor, Elevator and Power Transmission 
Belting (including Fan Belts) 
Channel Rubber 
Diaphragms 
Engine Supports 
Hose: Air, Garden, Solvent, Steam and Water Hose 
Heels 
Insulated Wire: Code Wire, 30% Signal Wire and 
Matt; High Grade Cable Covers 
atting 


Packing: Red and Black Sheet, also Rod and Plunger 
Packing 
Rubber Covered Rolls: for Printing Machines, Paper 
; Mills, Textile Mills, etc. 
Tubing 


Tires: Pneumatic and Solid Tires 
Inner Tubes: Molded and Mandrel-cured 
Valves 


Wind-shield Strips 


Fine Rubber Chemicals 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INCORPORATED, RUBBER CHEMICALS SECTION, WILMINGTON, DEL 
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J. H. LANE & CO. 


250 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


323 South Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 


TIRE FABRICS—CORD FABRIC—JACKET CLOTH 
WIDE COTTON FABRICS — ENAMELLING DUCK 
DRILL — SHEETING — OSNABURG 


SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS FOR RUBBER TRADE 


























INCORPORATED 
345 Madison Ave. 


Callaway Mills 


New York 








Cord Fabric 
Builder Fabric 
Chafer Fabric 
Sheeting 
HOSE AND BELT DUCK 


Special Fabric for the Rubber Trade 











Chicago Representative 
M. R. Abbott Ray T. Johnson 
110 Summer St. 323 S. Franklin St. 
Akron Representative 
L. A. Watts, Second National Bldg. 
Atlanta Representative 
Harry W. Callaway, 1308 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 


Boston Representative 














The Efficiency Rubber Gauge 


(The Randall and Stickney Thickness Gauge) 










With this This 
Gauge the ‘instrument 
thickness of has been in 
rubber is use by 
determined the leading 
within Rubber 
.001 inch. Manufac- 
and turers of 
there is no this coun- 
personal try and 
factor to be Canada for 
fifteen years. 


considered 


Operated by a Standard Pressure on a Standard Area 
Send for Descriptive Cireular and Prices 


FRANK E. RANDALL Waltham, Mass. 
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Cotton AND Faprics 


American Cotton 


HE spot price of American middling 
closed on April 1 at 16.45 cents up 


35 points above the closing of the day 
previous. The price trend was upward and 
reached maximum on April 7 at 16.75 
cents closing. From that date the trend 
inclined downward, and one week later, on 
April 15, the decline reached the 16-cent 
level. A rally of 30 points occurred on 
April 16, followed by a 10-point decline on 
April 17. The close that day was 16.20 
cents, 

On Monday, following the Good Friday 
holiday, middlings declined to 16 cents, fall- 
ing the next day to 15.85 cents. From this 
level it rose 45 points on April 23 closing 
at 16.30 cents. On April 26 the price was 
16.18 cents. 

The greatest interest during April was 
manifested in the old and new crop months 
of May and July. Average spot prices have 
varied very little during the month, but 
speculation has shifted from May to July 
cotton and vice versa, with corresponding 
shifts in prices. 

Factors in which the April market was 
interested were outlined by Harriss & Vose 
in their bulletin of April 12. “At this time 
of the year the factors that shed light on 
the next crop prospect are as_ follows. 
Acreage estimates, state of preparation and 


Drills 
38-inch 2.00-yard ...... yard $0. ae 
40-inch 3.47-yard ........6. 
SOCR TS yard ...cscsccee ath 
52-inch 1.90-yard .......... -16 
S2-nch 2:20-yard ..<scccsee 14%@ 
B21NCh WSSYATE 6c ccces 164%4@ 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00- a D. 4 -yard 154%4@ 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. F...... 21K @ 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. 5 ae 32K @ 
72-inch 16.66-ounce ........ 34% @ 
72-inch 17.21-ounce ........ 35%~@ 
MECHANICAL 
Hose and belting..... pound 33 @ 
TENNIS 
52-inch 1.35 yard...... yard 22%@ 
‘Hollands 
RED SEAL 
MM cig wisivinin =< vias om yard 14 @ 
MEME Sa ioipch Gh seb 44 Oa et 15 @ 
SMELL o Wraisaisinnt see bo esse ere 194@ 
GOLD SEAL 
40-inch, No. 72.........yard ee 
eS coats 194@ 


40-inch, No. 80 





WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 


: COTTON 

Week Ended Cents per Pound 
EN Sr ret SEER TO 15.93 
MUM cutie ans pirine das sie benicanee 16,62 
| AEN eRe Syria re erat Perr 16.62 
© SESE Shee core mor tee ey amir 16,21 
LOAN | RRREOE basin aet, eene worn ear a 16.18 








planting, condition of soil and season in the 
ground, fertilizer sales, and boll weevil 
emergence.” 

Let us quote further: “Without excep- 
tion the acreage estimates point to a de- 
crease. The smallest reduction figure pre- 
sented thus far is 3.7 per cent, which at 
last year’s yield per acre would produce a 
crop of about 14,250,000 bales. 

“Preparation and _ planting, roughly 
speaking, seem normal. The condition of 
the soil is reported good, and the moisture 
in the ground is satisfactory with the very 
important exception of West Texas. 

“Fertilizer sales are very significant. 
They are almost equal to last year as a 
whole, but March showed a sharp decline 
and, almost certainly, further losses will 
be registered during the remainder of the 
season, for the comparison will be with 
large figures. It seems safe to say that 
sales will be the smallest in three years. 

“The psuedo-scientific figures of boll 





New York Quotations 


April 26, 1930 














Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.35-yard.......yard $0.13 @ 
40-inch 2.48-yard........... 12% @ 
40-inch 3.00-yard .......... 10 @ 
40-inch 10-0z. part waste. ./b. 154@ 
i eg, Sean 1b. 11 @ 
37-inch 2.42-yard ...... yard 12K%@ 

Raincoat Fabrics 

COTTON 
Bombazine 64 x 60....yard 104@ 
Bombazine 60 x 48......... 094% @ 
PlGIGN OO SAS) cos :06.0:0:0:5:0 0 114Z@ 
PO OT Se a er eer 10344 @ 
Surface prints 64 x 60. 124%@ 
Surface prints 60 x 48. 114%@ 
Print cloth, 38%-in., 60 x “48 .05%@ 
Print cloth 38%-in., 64 x 60 .06% @ 

Sheetings, 40-inch 
48 x 48, 2.50-yard...... ye 104%@ 
48 x 48, 2.85-yard 09% @ 
64 x 68, 3.15-yard 09% @ 
56 x 60, 3.60-yard ... .085% @ 
44 x 48, 3.75-yard .07%@ 
44 x 40, 4.25-yard 0634 @ 

Sheetings, 36-inch 
48 x 48, 5.00-yard. .vard 06 @ 


44 x 40, 6.15- yard. Piatasaeis 5% 05 @ 





New “York Cann 


Se 
s 
s 


oe Eoclionas Daily Prices 
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weevil emergence are no longer issued by 
the government; they were meaningless 
and misleading, since it is only summer 
weather that determines boll weevil dam- 
age.” 

They further state in their bulletin that 
they do not expect an abnormally large 
yield per acre and give as their reason the 
fact that “any prospect at the beginning 
of April can be so completely overturned 
by later weather that.a freak short crop 
is just as likely this year as a freak 
large one.” 

In answer to the outlook on the weather 
and on crop conditions we find a pertinent 
item issued on April 11 by Geo. H. Mc- 
Fadden & Bro. 

“Our Mr. Reed has just returned from 
a trip in the South and reports that, on the 
whole, the winter has been favorable. There 
has been sufficient moisture except in the 
extreme west. The soil is in good condition 
and plowing well advanced. Feed supplies 
are apparently adequate to carry the crop, 
and credit, while tight, will probably be 
available in sufficient quantity. The use 
of fertilizer is expected to be somewhat 
less than last year. The outlook for acre- 
age indicates only a slight reduction from 
that planted a year ago. The boll weevil 
menace seems less than last year. Taken 
as a whole, the crop outlook at this time 
is better than it has been in April for sev- 
eral years past.” 

Last month we pointed out the effect of 


foreign competition when we said, “From 
Tire Fabrics 
SQUARE WOVEN 17\4-ounce 

Peeler, karded........ pound $0.42 @ 
BUILDER 23/11 

Peeler, kavded........ pound 42 @ 
BUILDER 10/5 

Peeler, karded........ pound 39 @ 
CORD 23/5/3 

Peeler, kaviled.s:.<3:... pound 42 @ 


CORD 23/4/3 


© Peeler, karded «...<.« pound 44 @ 


CORD 23/3/5 

Peeler, karded........ pound 47 @ 
CORD 15/3/5 

Peeler, karded........ pound 40 @ 
CORD 13/3/3 

Peeler, karded........ pound 39 @ 


LENO BREAKER 


8-0z. Peeler, karded... pound 42 @ 

1U-oz. Peeler, karded ...... 42 @ 
CN AFER 

9.5-0z. Peeler, karded. pound 45 @ 

12-oz. Peeler, karded....... 43 @ 

14-02. Peeler, karded. aweseih 42 @ 


of ‘See Middling Ueland eta 


April - 1930 
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over 75 per cent-of.the world’s cotton crop 
originally. contributed by America, Our pro- 
duction has decreased recently in- relative 
bulk to but-little over 50 per cent.” 

Alston H. Garside, economist of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, at the annual con- 
vention of the Atlanta Cotton Association 
in Augusta, Ga., spoke about foreign cot- 
ton: “This season one of the new factors 
which has had a very important bearing 
on ‘the cotton market has been a muc 
clearer realization that foreign cottons are 
competing so seriously with American cot- 
ton that they are materially affecting the 
price of the American staple. 

“The most important thing that has hap- 
pened has been that growers, merchants, 
spinners, and speculators around the world 
have, more or less all at once, come to 
realize that the United States does not pro- 
duce all the cotton grown in the world, but 
only about 60 per cent of it.” 

The Cotton Exchange Service estimates 
world’s consumption of American cotton 
in February at 1,061,000 bales, compared 
with 1,237,000 last year, and for the seven 
months of 8,161,000 bales, or about 700,000 
under the mark a year before. The 
world’s supply of American on March 1 
was estimated at 10,918 bales, or 268,000 
more than last year. 

The Cotton Exchange Service places 
world’s consumption of Indian Cotton in the 
half year ended on February 1 at 3,170,000 
bales, against 2,685,000 in the previous 
season, while world consumption of 
American staple has fallen considerably 
below last year’s rate. This clearly sub- 
stantiates Mr. Garside’s statement that 
foreign markets are constantly presenting 
increasing competition to the United States. 

The Department of Agriculture points 
out the same thing with its figures. While 
world consumption of American cotton for 
the first half year was 530,000 bales under 
that of the same period last season, con- 
sumption of foreign growths was 960,000 
more, showing the effect of lower prices 
for foreign-grown staple. 


Thus reads a report of H. Hentz & Co.:° 


“The monthly report of the association 
of cotton textile merchants of New York 
showed that sales were 111.8 per cent of 
production; shipments were 101.6 per cent 
of production; stocks on hand showed a de- 
crease of 1 per cent, and unfilled orders in- 
creased 7.5 per cent. The report was 
somewhat better than expected, although 
it could hardly be called bullish, but it had 
no influence on the trading.” 

During the week of April 19 weather 
conditions were a little more favorable, but 
the size of the crop still depends largely 
on weather and growing conditions. No 
more definite figures on reduction have 
appeared than the estimate of 4 to 8 per 
cent. 

The week ended April 26 was devoted 
to preparation for first notice day on May 
delivery contracts. Declines early in the 
week were recovered on the old crop posi- 
tions and demand, based on adverse crop 
condition reports, in Texas and Oklahoma. 
These declines also provided against need 
in case of a crop scare in the future. The 
closing prices of spot middlings rose from 
16 cents on Monday to 16.50 cents on 
Thursday and declined to 16.20 cents on 
Saturday, April 26. 


Staple Cotton 


During the past. thirty days~the staple 
cotton markets have felt the effect of the 
proposed duty of 7 cents per pound on 
the importation of 1%-inch and longer 
staple cottons, but the final net price 
change has been small. x 

The announcement that the House and 
Senate Conference Committee had agreed 
on the duty was the signal for some fairly 
heavy buying of immediate shipments from 
both Liverpool and Alexandria by at least 
one of the larger rubber companies, by 
thread manufacturers, and by merchants. 
The majority of spinners, however, still 
have fairly heavy stocks of staples on 
hand and so are content to sit by, hoping 
for price adjustments between the various 
world’s markets, The growing tendency of 
foreign spinners to substitute foreign for 
American cottons is sure to be accelerated 
by any duty which our government may 
place on cotton, and it is doubtful if any 
advantage will accrue to American grow- 
ers who will be forced to market the bulk 
of their crops in their home markets. 

Acreage reports from the American 
staple growing regions indicate little if any 
reduction from last year, but it is, of 
course, far too early to even guess at a 
final yield. With normal conditions, how- 
ever, another very large crop of staples 
should be produced. 

From Egypt comes news of locust in- 
vasions and other bullish dope, but there 
has been little real damage as yet. In the 
Sudan, however, the crop has received a 
severe setback and prospects are very 
doubtful. The total yield in this region is 
now estimated at under 100,000 bales 

















3 Months 1930 
Rim Size — A ‘ 
Motorcycle Number Per Cent 
BEOR MES vcs ckSescsiescesuue) saenew 
OS ers melee 132 0.0 
0.1 
0.2 
0.5 
0.0 
0.0 
8.7 
0.9 
18x5 13,406 0.3 
19” Balloon 
0 eee ere ree 1,249,876 23.5 
Oe a Aen 31,324 0.6 
RE ee, ee 103,698 1 
SERIO OMS onc buds ¥anwscun « 1,134,059 21.3 
ED irks een a:s pb aes bea ke 9,97 0.2 
15 ENR OIE on 108.092 2.0 
Ds os Cacao tae hts gure 726,345 13.7 
0 RRR rea eS a 140,146 2.6 
1 ER a A ee 59,780 | 
20” Balloon 
| | EERE ae eye mee ae 8,000 0.2 
MRE Aho tiass Gs eod e086 % 24,871 0.5 
AE eee 32,826 0.6 
i le pee 5,219 0.1 
20x44 60,097 1.1 
Se ee ee 1,147 0.0 
eee 606 0.0 
21” Balloon 
BES Saehikusechswasscsces. bdeexks ar 
21x3% 41,521 0.8 
|) ERROR a eng 7'394 0.1 
21x4% Ree oe EN 7,423 0.1 
DEER ra o.o o0SE bea ws weak oun 630 0.0 
sMaaSouhea Shea wskenk 578 0.0 


| 
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against hopes of 175,000 bales earlier in 
the season, The quality is reported inferior 
to recent years. 

Cotton Fabrics 

Ducks, DriLtts, AND OsnaBurcs. The 
consuming trade is operating on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Cotton fabrics are exceed- 
ingly low in price, and market conditions 
remain essentially unchanged from a month 
ago. Business in cotton fabrics is ex- 
pected to improve as manufacturing in all 
lines develops with the advance of spring. 

Raincoat Fasrics. The activity in 
raincoat fabrics is moderate and_ seasonal 
with outlook favorable for later spring {m- 
provement. 

SHEETINGS. The grey goods market has 
been without special feature for the past 
six weeks, and prices have dropped lower 
than in many years. In December, 1928, 
New York spot cotton went to 12.15 cents 
but 64/60’s did not sell below 6% cents. 
During the third week of April spot 
cotton closed at 16 cents; yet the construc- 
tion mentioned above sold at 6 cents. The 
usual weights of sheeting entering into 
rubber goods manufacture are the lowest 
prices thus far this year, and sales activity 
is limited. 

Tree Fasrics. During the past month 
tire fabrics have been in moderately light 
demand with prices steady and firmer. As 
Apri! advanced, better inquiry developed 
and numerous small filling-in lot sales were 
effected. The demand for Egyptian fabrics 
also showed some improvement. The con- 
sumption of tire fabric, like that of rubber, 
is now closely adjusted to tire demand on 
the part of the automobile manufacturers 
and to tire replacements by motorists. 





Rim 





Association, Inc. 
3 Months 1930 


pae: 
Number Per Cent 


Rim Size 

22” Balloon 
RES Fe PR eee eon oe 1,358 0.0 
OO Ee ere ee ree 100 0.0 
High Pressure 
SOR OINEEED op.66ikos ree wn ae 3,197 0.1 
| ee eran 4,682 0,1 
er en re 2,319 0.0 
2 5 ee 2,583 0.0 
20” Truck 
BORO ores ho akan team eats 720,378 13.6 
BE, GaaG es bs sods o oone eee 107,142 2.0 
34x7 ice see 6h o-5 5 80,086 1.5 
is oie a rails a &kae 69 35,436 0.7 
DE ceca cesccepaeeeeeeeess + eae ena 
oe) | EES Sr Deg er ee 190 0.0 
| See ere ee 2,837 0.1 
22” Truck 
TO. SEARS Oe Tn a On 1,570 0.0 

Be eae oes ieeara's iaostsis xs 5,400 0.1 

NE ih soot hehe ao k's acee 76 0.0 
24” Truck 
34x5 251 0.0 
eT eC re Ter ie te 4,419 0.1 
GS Pree Te er 3,931 0.1 
SER hs Gane es cens ch oedes 15,339 0.3 
AT eee ere 383 0.0 
eI es pac os ke eee ba as 905 0.0 
Airplane 
BE CaGcns ceeckeue meats’ whens eee 
| ee eee 563 0.0 
eer er Tete ee 283 0.0 
| SESE ae eae eee re 514 0.0 
OL Ee RAE LT mE Te sine 
OS Rr ee ne mee ah 
BED: SCS ENES SALSA ORGR AGA: | RRB axis 
SSRN ra oe somarir oe oe 209 0.0 
Se ae ignis 3A de oa) e ahai8 103 0.0 
| SERRE SSNs te Nor Ee eee see 
BE RS. oS 5 iG Ku seaGowiNd o>) rkanees ve 


Totals 


pep AeenO ew eeUenensa: OpeM ee 
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Cases 
Reported Rubber Arrivals at New York H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.........--000+ 1,140 
c Charles T. ne —. Inc. ae ae 136 
: ASES Apr. 15. y “Imperial Prince,’’ Far East 
Plantations Hi. Muehistein 89 Co Ines. e's ccciceivccess 900 H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.........--.++- , 
CASES goog T. “. Con.” Ine Bie ciate ices 100 a ie 7 eee eo carte ae: eas 
“ — > Mar. 30. y “Inverbank,” Far East. : oe res, son, ‘ . 
1 Muchistein & Coo Tre ne pas agg Charles ‘T. Wilson Cou, Int....3.0.0++e- 224 H. Muehlstein & Co., 
‘Mar. 15. By “Urbino,” Far East. Apr. 2. By “Pres. Harrison,” Far East. Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc igs 168 
Fr enee Rather Go... SPITS aN Daao. WGerleral RUDEEe COs ces.siciau sisn esos care 0's 1,728 Apr. 15. By “Tampa,” Far East. 
og Gwen” tein H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.....ss.e.eeees 550 HH. Muehlstein & Co., Inc..........+..+. 400 
General Bubber Cos. <<... <<c0s0s6 «saeco 2,471 Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc...,.......+--5 1,060 
ar. 17. By “Karimoen,” Far East. . Apr. 2. By “Pres. — Far East. 
General Rubber Co........cseeeeeeeeees Ss es ag age 1250 Balata 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.......0.. 00005 900 Apr. 3. By “City” of “Yokolama,*” Far East 
Mar. 18. By “Pres. Adams,” Far East. Getieral Rubuer Con. .6.csc0s00 Siaeieaas 2,126 Ape 10: Ban Calientes 
Gareeal mabies Cos. .c.... Zoi) He Minehletemy ® (C0., InC) os. 6 6c ccccceee 1,890 ¢, F o hn Oe. ‘ 30 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.. é 800. Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.....++00s+0s 466 po as cae Le hie A a : 
Charles i Wpilsoe Co., Inc 1,278 Apr. 3. By “‘Saleier,” Far East. ; 
Mar. “City or Christchurch,” Far East. General Rubber [Sr A ae eee OP ee eR are 3,929 Gua ule 
General em ae ee Eee 112 Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc..... ee 739 > 
CueriPs- 2. WEOOR: 4oG.5 TRC. os55:69050:0-0.0-0 100 Apr. 4. By “City of Kobe,” Far East. 7 . 
Mar. 19. By acdihenk: * Rar East. General Rubber Cos... ..ccc2 ccc ccccesces Mar. 18. By “El Oceano,” Mexico. 
Genkeat: Mbahter Gobi... con cccccescuscae 1,372 H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.... Continental Rubber Co. GF No Vase css 560 
H. Muehistein & Co., Inc.............0- 1,350 Charles T. Wilson Cos, Inc... Mar. 25. By “El Oriente,” Mexico. P 
Chasles T. Wilson Co.. Tne). .s:<ss0s«. 500 Apr. 7. By “Troilus,’? Far East. Continental Rubber Co. of N.Y eadnee ee 560 
Mar. 19. By orSilverbelle > Far East. General CRubbers Cosi. sicccissoi-00 cecieooes 3,145 Mar. 31. By “El nk Mexico. 5 
Grnmenl Mather Gos... ckcccceccccsascces 5.300 H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc............... 1,140 Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y........- 560 
fr REE Go. Thies a. oes cc ce "350 «Charles T. Wilson Bear ec ene 608 Apr. 4. By “El Occidente,” Mexico. : 
Charles T. Wilson (fia ena 808 Apr. 10. By “Mahout,” Far East. Continental Rubber Co, of N. Y......... 560 
Mar. 21. By Miavemwmel Mani? War’ Bast. Crs GR Se ea eer Weare 712 Apr. 15. By “El Oceano,” Mexico 
iH. SE ae ae Pin Saat os 160 Ee. Deeienietein Cee. UNC ho6 e o-5.0 06 :ccecbin 0s 840 Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y......... 560 
Mar. 21. “Royal Prince.” Far East Charles T, Wilson Co., 1 Se Rear 50 
General Rubber Co....... mob kewenes . 3 ee "silvermaple,” neon 
* ORS Eee ma aaa ae 1 SEES TRE, Gi occ ec ccasvesecees 397 
Beet Wilton oe ine iain eee ia Pee ee eietetaee CO. PCs. s 0c ccss cess 930 Paras and Caucho 
Mar. 24 By “Manaar,” Far East. ¢ Charies 2. Wirsons©o,,. UnGi. . ois.< 06.0 .0'0:5's 395 Mar. 24. By ‘“‘Tintoretto,” Brazil 
General Rubber Co......0....0seeeeeees 231 Apr. 11. By “Birchbank,” Par “Bast General Rubber C ; 251 
Clisvies ‘T. Wiletn Go... nc... <.s.es. Ag, Generis mubberce@ogs ese es cess onc < 1,188 “Mar. 31. By “Trafalgar,” Brazil meee 7 
Mar, 26. By “Sockaboemi.” Far East H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc...........00+: 850 5° Muehlstein & Co. In 56 
General Rubber Co _..,. §2g2 Chaxlea:T. Wilson "eri 1 fare eee ete 840 yer “0. By “Alban,” “Brazil. a ‘ 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.....ssccc.0cc. 260, Apr. 11. By “Cedric,” Far East. General Rubber Co 659 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc............. 1,075 General Rubber Co.............-5 0.0 30 ee Ses ae 
Mar. 29. By “Polyphemus,” Far East. Pig * a appa Prince,” Far ae 
1 2 enera wubber Co... cccccccccce grebans ) 
ere REE SS yo sien ss wie Sinysin eee 2,971 . a so io... 740 Rubber Latex 
— . Weu8OR COs, UGG 6:6 0 5 e056 6:20 492 
*Arrived at Los Angeles. Apr. 12. By “Steel Traveler,” Far East. Mar. 19. By “‘Silverbelle,” Far East. 
+Arrived at San Francisco. Generale Rubiier Gols ccccclsieccovcsvces 3047 ‘Genetal: Rubber Co... . oc ck cecewcess gals. 62,222 
, : — World Rubber Absorption 
Tire Production Statistics oe 
High Pressure Pneumatic Casings Z Anual ree 13 Matha’ Resaing Sole 
All Ty pe Cord Year Year Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan., 
All Types vor 1927 1928 1929 1929 1929 1930 
In- Produc- Total “In Produc- Total ConsumPrion : 
ventory tion Shipments ventory tion Shipments United States .... 376,700 441,400 489,273 479,595 472,000 465,466 
1925 ..... 6,106,405 45,633,316 44,446,678 3,728,296 23,631,807 24,233,819 —” 44,000 48,504 0,547 68,556 (72,003 0,512 
Men: 5356-6 7,842,055 46,104,201 44,253,080 4,047,557 21,800,096 21,359,511 
1927 ..... 7,697,691 48,331,311 48,052,414 3,649,536 21,527,278 21,741,962 Australia ........ 9,516 8,430 15,299 15,915 15,886 *15,800 
WOOR) rie axe 10,217,708 58,457,873 55,721,937 3,580,576 19,302,218 19,351,380 — “wan wan was anna Psy +4 
9 4 4 Py ’ ’ ’ ’ , 
1929 s+.» 9,470,368 $4,980,672 55,515,884 2,290,236 13,765,025 15,016,460 anes 35498 $0919 | S8'701 $9°382 "39°30 
January .. 9,539,353 3,358,862 3,525,404 2,382,959 804,783 713,713. += Germany 37,855 48,545 48,627 49,078 48,229 
February . 9,928,838 3,644,606 3,355,844 2,474,495 662,419 599,599 Japen Ep AB HA Ro 
att as) ' we ussia 15,134 *12,000 *12,000 *12,000 *12,000 
Balloon Casings Solid and Cushion Tires Other reportedt. 7,908 10,365 13,855 14,373 14,770 *14,700 
Th Produc: Total “ Ti Peo. Total Other estimatedt.. 8,093 *11,000 *11,000 *11,000 *11,000 *11,000 
ventory —_ tion Shipments ventory —tion = Shipments Grand totals ........ 597,566 685,645 803,956 806,218 802,450 790,841 
He sania aro ize ae8 Eee gt Pree Beaty ceraae . nth ig States. 376,700 441,400 489,273 479,595 472,000 465,466 
ZO cece J, ’ 9064, ’ 3 2 , Ite, Ml TOFCIGN ..ccsce 2 5 
1927 :.... 318447039 26:137°452 25'111.903 188562 558.030 358007 ow Torelgn 220,866 244,245 314,683 326,623 330,450 325,375 
| Uo rr 6,594,978 38,878,218 35,931,982 152,120 508,223 512,602 *Provisional figure. 
sg -.++ 7,160,127 41,128,577 40,377,781 122,200 409,344 427,779 os Esecheslovalie, Denmark, Finland, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
and witzerlan 
January .. 7,139,154 2,779,864 2,805,740 126,784 25,049 21,476 tIncludes Argentina, Austria, Brazil, Chile, China, Cuba, Egypt, Estonia, 
February . 7,436,247 2,975,922 2,750,324 127,793 22,302 21,005 Hungary, Latvia, Mexico, Poland, Portugal; Spain, and Union of South 
Africa. Latest annual statistics shown under 1928. 
_™e rh Pressure Inner Tubes Balloon Inner Tubes Compiled by Rubber Division, acount of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
a Produc- Total In- Produc- Total a < 
; ventory tion Shipments ventory tion Shipments World Rubber Feedicitne- Diss Exports 
_  SRPrer 6,489,331 45,864,008 45,897,316 1,995,277 16,096,518 14,856,699 L T L Tons 
1926 ..... 8,016,198 33,961,154 32,327,262 4,133,865 23.502.653 21,366,799 “a sa gaa 
by scare ae Sie ese tere 29,528,108 4,523,047 25,718,529 25,143,821 Total ta wil ‘ 
W028 2 sos. 937,716 23,255,891 23,749,966 7.049.748 36.878,990 34,095,223 we : ; Cone. ae 6 . ee 
1929 1117! 3,339,451 16,100,281 17,718,806 6,889,213 38,921,749 38.719.177 British Malaya 1928 = Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
1930 Gross Exports... 409,500 47,937 46,279 48,513 52,535 48,947 47,078 
January .. 3,233,813 783.709 889,208 6,911,422 2,898,682 2,992,752 Imports ....... 149,787 12,516 11,204 13,451 11,773 12,960 13,236 
February . 3,243,130 675,126 680,989 7,171,395 31030.745 2°786.578 - a - ———— 
INGO vlioede ag. 6 “259 713 35,421 35,075 35,062 40,762 35,987 33,842 
Ceylon cies ie 57,267 8,411 7,195 8,683 7,741 7,825 6,269 
Cotton and Rubber Consumption India and Burma. 10,790 812 = 1,065 900 §=1,560 1,245 ona 
Casings, Tubes, Solid and Cushion Tires Consumption Sarawak ......... 10,087 1,047 668 930 791 847 as os 
pie Na ia aa ead ANI of Weber B. N. Bornco..... 6,698 *690 *600 *600 *600 *600 *600 
Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber Gasoline (100%) Siam wee ee eee 4,813 485 278 320 386 469 oe 
Pounds Pounds ‘allons Java and weer ath +622 ret ee 5.709 6,900 ae 
a 68.295.927 559 399.979 ‘itd ‘ rs umatra E. Coast. 2, . i is 7,831 7,191 rae 
Bee thtsh cee rnes Het geet a ry ety 4 375e5 35-085 Other N. E. Indies 121,671 10,512 9,380 11,102 8.920 11,414... 
11) 1p ae ae Ge 177:979'818 514°994.728 10°708'068.000 French Indo-China 9,616 893 771 966 856 944 643 
TDi aoe 222'243 398 600 423.401 12°512°976 000 Amazon Valley.... 21,129 1,696 1,442 1,674 1,837 1,787 1,674 
RR ee 208'824, 653 627-151.047 14°748°552° 100 Other America.... 1,490 46 104 67 wane ee Sang 
ima wie sacle: »748,552,0 Mexican Guayule.. 3.076 200 125 100 150 75 
Tanuary esses. 14,559,163 42,108,149 1,080,660.000 ‘Africa --..-+--+. Se a: a 
Si ae vA Se eigromees : é 
let ag, Mes aia ene 40,378,929 1,060,640,000 Totals ......... 653,833 73,224 68,480 74,148 
. Rubber Manufacturers Association figures representing 75 per cent of the = E stimate d. 
industry. Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Weéshington, D. C 
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IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER IMPORTS 
January, 1929 January, 1930 Two Months Ended 
UNMANUFACTURED—F ree Pounds Value. “Pounds Value UNMANUFACTURED wierd 1930 February, 1930 
temte WEREEE 635k sskecoe 128,982,327 *$22,877,929 106, rity ue $17, wae 4 ete” Rubber as Val ren Value 
DUNO cas wicatinssiccs since e's sdiewe ee 12,7 . rom— ounds alue - ounds q 
asens or Pontianak...... 1,084,422 132/260 1,140,682 141,384 Straits Settlements ....... 15,978,500 £528,368 33,288,200 £1,094,272 
ESE See eres 112,151 34,295 63,533 28,549 Federated Malay States.... 6,563,100 218,401 13,189,300 437,089 
CGRARR ECR, owisnioxscceiee's 309,532 62,950 Enea sonsaae British India ........ iene 2,134,100 69,335 3,936,100 129,301 
(ES ET ee ee tee iy ie 336,000 55,272 Ceylon and Dependencies... 3,541,300 116, 141 7,671,800 249,950 
Siak, scrap, and reclaimed. 1,940,930 42,149 704,223 9,983 Java and Dutch Borneo.... 2,257,100 75,030 4,361,300 146,041 
. : eat) a ae sa Sumatra and other Dutch pos- 
SVE core ceithoea> 132,429,362 $23,169,583 109,548,653 $18,223,454 —— in gm Egat -» 959,300 31,440 2,952,000 95,049 
ther countries in East Indies 
MANUFACTURED—Dutiable and Pacific not elsewhere 
SRL RR 1,177 $879 282 $128 Brekined te suevast cok ne 302,900 10,462 513,000 17,781 
Gar Sheen See en 2 522 367 9,886 Uo ae isso ts 09 4.010 ++ 567,200 17,725 1,476,200 48,847 
Other rubber manufactures. (eorene 212,713 cGmaies 133,272 “wo ergo ag America 3.200 ae 
ae, Aaa Pe mer Cee se Shee exce C1 See eer Lape. 12 06 
REMAIN. once vacates sees 1,198 $214, 114 649 $143,286 WwW fe Africa dE ‘ ! 
° renc est an quatoria 
Se a ae 138,400 4,508 138.500 4,511 
EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE OO eae 18,200 953 56,300 1,807 
” e wae parts - bed est a 71,600 2,308 275,400 10,081 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES as rica, including Mada- 
ee ae 8,205,861 $1,773,401 7,042,722 $1,077,415 Se eae 130,000 4,160 200,200 6,365 
A Coo Ca ho baeeb es ee 33,793 13,310 11,713 4,645 Other countries .........:. 171,100 6,619 456,500 16,722 
Gutta percha, rubber sub- ; 
stitutes, and scrap....... 22,473 4,045 1,266 190 it rar ee ey er 32,832,800 £1,085,050 68,518,000 £2,257,922 
Rubber manufactures ..... ae 4,785 konknes 1,973 _—— ia see-ehe nese suaieee ne ane 
A Li se er 8: tutta percha and balata...... : 26, ie75 
RAIS. Savacscneosenen 8,262,127 $1,795, 541 7,055,701 $1,084,223 Waste and reclaimed rubber. 834,100 9,540 1,630,700 20,535 
Rubber substitutes .......... 37,500 659 40,700 738 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE DED Sica leddsscnaeue 34,074,300 £1,121,567 71,188,300 £2,359,470 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES MANUFACTURED 
ME: icsenddvessesess 2, 9, 2,137,309 143,103 : 
oo ee oreo 77283318 #138°306 $'391.779 97100217 7 ont -— 
Rubberized automobile Sass 
Ae sq. yd. 186,107 98,270 147,379 78,019 Outer Covers 2... 6.2... Aloha ow £24,494 pean £43,379 
Other rubberized piece goods . PONCE ANNES 66. 55:5 5 20 ; pormaatek fj error 11,139 
and hospital sheeting, ett LT i i ge Sore 3,819 aaa 8,265 
sq. yd. 152,997 73,730 114,576 46,702 — ee. += AO patrs 120,353 rts 209,039 249,129 
Footwear Ither rubber manufactures... se aaa 170,189 ee re 382,007 
BORE ojaeceswn vane pairs 96,540 203,760 92,710 205,302 ET aa Ae RRO A 
_ eee aen se pairs 169,121 152,039 177,575 225,622 BUMREE  BWh wcence eens ce cossess £334,453 =. . ae £693,919 
Canvas shoes with rubber 
soles ... 4 Peers: pairs 621,068 389,002 303,887 225,998 
re dos. pairs 17,337 40,444 18,292 50,951 EXPORTS 
DE nih bu0s ce doz. pairs 133,074 107,362 104,908 78,021 : 
Water bottles and pone . : . UNMANUFACTURED 
syringes ......... number 43,369 29,878 44,722 24,43 Waste and reclaimed rubber. . 2,008,200 £15,507 4,138,800 £33,547 
Se ere dos. pairs 6,923 18,768 13,086 2,571 Rubbe bst 30.6 Re ay’ "Enq 
Other druggists’ sundries... phaeeaes pea pxeegee 26,832 ee ee as 28 0m hte tai meee inset 71,300 1,528 
ay gross 62,348 65,761 70,021 68,302 | > ( < O75 
Toys and balls......-..... ee 11859 vente 7,106 sch al a a Se eee =| RBIS 
DAGUne COPS ... <6. 20 doz. 7,260 22,38 6,162 12,356 - ” 
te area aan 52,095 27,355 48199 23,599 | ManuwacruRep 
eee : 46,434 29,307 33,102 21,837 Tires and tubes 
nines erg og Pneumatic 
ectrical goods ... x: 125,036 17,116 235,944 26,017 Outer covers .......... £382,249 £749,123 
ee MME cic ccue neces kes 39,115 i te 31,890 ‘ faneeaiies 0 eer es 41.306 nowurn “93°277 
bie . PP CDi cekakkees -arlean-oe 6,587 Se salecs 14,253 
— a oo. Boots and shoes.....doz. pairs 17,413 25,261 41,439 60,915 
tha 26,527 618,851 36,437 837,001 Other rubber manufactures.... Rbeee os 207,268 Scaqetaa 426,120 
Other automobile casings, ... <ceo 
number 263,311 2,671,693 158,504 1,411,599 POS McGee ivaena saws £662,671 cossece M,543,608 
Tubes, auto. ..<6s% number 200,319 328,937 128,806 227,032 
Other casings and tubes, 
number 21,977 62,400 5,383 18,659 EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
Solid tires for automobiles . 
and motor trucks, UNMANUFACTURED 
number 4,509 139,141 2,836 92,029 Crude rubber 
Other solid tires. .number 121,157 25,190 150,633 25,491 ‘To— 
Tire accessories .......... rye rT 129,758 i nekne:s 96,883 4 om se 
Rubber and friction tape. 147,519 46,787 153,290 42,249 Russia ......--..eseseeees 3,271,800 £121,679 5,508,100 £214,545 
Pik? Cocco ese sco, | S707 231,849 491,250 261,640 Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
TO Saas ES BSS GHG Entree 749,128 256,076 683,049 243,717 mark oo... sees eee eee 65,400 3,905 269,100 12,325 
ae ae ym 235,452 105,352 172,797 99,773 EEE EO 1,751,200 58,869 4,776,500 164,228 
oO * eS RE S ne aes 95,952 106,989 211,673 200,666 SPAREN SO oiste cues nis eels 411,200 15,426 1,188,500 46,942 
Other rubber manufactures. sees BENS a spac 211,339 "France .....-++-.eeesseeee 1,499,500 61,257 4,071,800 161,570 
es = esos eel — Pea EEP eS besa eae gird Aer peeked 8,109 
re ees ee ee Sisesvs “Sayre ere oanesns SODOS taly ....... wee A ieaee tee <8 6S 267,400 10,2 90,000 15,657 
= : ci fecaicid 50906.956 Other countries in Europe.. 156,700 7,768 826,000 34,035 
“Liquid latex included. Oe eas 626,900 18,432 1,649,900 51,919 
Other countries .......... 159,900 7,421 289,200 14,246 
RUNMIEC Sika as cus peai sae e 8,364,500 £310,864 19,171,800 £723,576 
Crude Rubber Imports by Customs Districts Gutta percha and balata...... 22,100 2,340 84,700 7,393 
Two Months Ended Waste and reclaimed rubber.. 8,600 163 9,800 189 
wo Mon nde = - eee ed Ui ee 
"February, 1930 “February, 1930 See oe ener er ee 8,395,200 £313,367 19,266,300 £731,158 
Pounds Value. 7 Pounds Value MANUFACTURED 
Massachusetts ............. 3,155,584 548,819 7,598,538 $1,284,370 . ; : 
2 ae 8510431826 13.177-248 1817425,670 So'3sai279 ‘Tires and tubes 
Philadelphia ............... 524,444 76,441 2,168,541 331,037 Pneumatic 
Maryland bate hee ate b Sulets 880,140 118,514 970,990 134,029 Outer Covers ... 2.606005 ory Tn £5,837 Saas £9,872 
SN eS ede os ice pic n'a al 47 0,371 62,122 470,371 62,122 Inner tubes pkeeee's 923 eet 1,394 
Los Angeles .............. 5,122,251 775,175 8,990,463 1,431,617 NIN Sos ore wees Sau eee < wares 60 
On PWANCISCO .. <0 .s0..0s0 187,228 29,388 369,150 59,481 Boots and shoes..... doz. pairs 2,642 3,458 6,201 
Oregon Ribs paSene a wisoe ae 11,182 1,709 22,434 3,469 Other rubber manufactures....  ....... 6,326 Scien 13,540 
W SOOOMMIEMN 5055s ccs coco see 266,180 44,792 266,180 44,792 
TREC PCr Ann, 655,445 117,880 1,170,129 207,775 ania terete ened wae W Genett ss £16,544 i , 
Feebewans 6352. 3 chee 3 168,000 27,383 


eee “Motor cars, motorcycles, parts, and accessories, liable to duty from Sept. 

PM Ace ol ease souk 96, 316, 251 $14, 952, 088 203,620,466 $32,940,354 29, 1915, until Aug. 1, 1924, inclusive, and after July 1, 1925. Commercial 

ae vehicles, parts, and accessories were exempt from duty until April 30, 1926, 
Including latex, dry rubber content. inclusive, and rubber tires and tubes until April 11, 1927, inclusive. 
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Dominion of Canada Statistics 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
Nine Months Ended 


December, 1929 December, 1929 








= pane EAT ips —~ — . 
UNMANUFACTURED Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Rubber, gutta percha, etc..... 4, oan 830 $821,708 53,465,767 $11,499,446 
Rubber recovered ........... 68,300 50,744 11,975,200 82 23482 
Rubber, powdered, and gutta 
MOTOR GUORD © <0'0.05.0u scars 849,600 39,481 5,065,700 183,809 
SEE, Eh Geta kts news wie 100 199 3,352 2,042 
Rubber substitutes .......... 87,600 12,843 1,393,000 130,184 
MR siete cama "6,440,430 $924,975 71,903,019 $12,637,963 
PartLty MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber sheets and rods. 9,999 $4,248 75,008 $35,769 
Hard sapber tubes... ...........-. ene S eeaies se eeees 13,543 
Rubber thread not covered.... 35,590 33,808 213,276 202,913 
TEP Vigcers aie stein Ais aioe aes 45,589 $38,056 288, 284 $252,225 


MANUFACTURED 





LEM RES RAT SI Se ena ree re $8,305 Ses $148,065 
Boots and shoes......... pairs 3,780 5,292 51,341 56,211 
SRE Se eric re Seeks ie 2,184 Stwakets 48,375 
othing, includin water- 
oe San eee 4 eR BIAe 13,708 414,432 
— So Oren een ee es 4 ‘ceuueae 17,646 
ES os ae SL ahha en Sab PSO Fa ethieuers 1,215 Sivaeiras 13,985 
Golf. balls Wis Steahwis yao wets doz. 689 1,819 22,019 65,595 
io. See eee pairs 137,858 5,953 1,354,865 61,627 
Hose, including cotton or linen ; r 
lined with rubber.......... Saereerem 13,464 ae: 223,125 
ee GE UR ccacccceees:  kecencs 2,242 seakees 41,108 
Wiats Gnd MAING: 0. 06.0:060 0,0 aravinisiess 6,287 iocuen a 66,698 
Le Oe eee recy Tac Pret 3,727 crete 45,208 
Tires, bicyele..... <<... number 406 22,881 11,096 
Pneumatic ......... number 604 15; bes 15,919 223,855 
Inner tubes ........ number 85 395 1,930 6,536 
Solid for automobiles and 
motor trucks...... number 103 2,404 709 19,719 
eer SOU SILER S cio. 5 2 010 5:8: Riarpnaiat 840 oe aeiehe 12,905 
Other rubber manufactures....  ......- 89,211 Re 1,150,945 
MURLI) e) ccclociai 8 erro nash 034 $172,720 Pa eaters “$2, 627,131 
Totals, rubber imports.... $1,135,751 rere fe 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS 


Produce Re-exports Produce Re-exports 





of of For- of of For- 
Canada eignGoods Canada eign Goods 
UN MANUFACTURED Value Value Value Value 
Waste rubber 2... 5. cccccsses $9,362 $205,667 
MMB ele od vies eves ee $9,362 $205,667 
MANUFACTURED 
RN se aioe sob hears Sake $26,736 $478,775 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles 372,337 4,875,051 
a SO eee eee 217,739 2,939,374 
Clothing, including water- 
TUTOR Apis ios.a'els e's save ote 562 25,179 
Lilo UMS SSS Renee are iereeaes Stas 29,092 : 222,268 
ee PIC IRIE 6 '5i9:<siwiem ere se as 624 Fro tale eee 8,267 
ee se ae 802,598 pie es re 
FO GUE ocess esi neaees 92,951 ere 1,602,601 
ROQIKG) PRR DOY inc i9:5..'5038 015-650 1,941 inpees 105,069 piecpeiestes 
Other rubber manufactures... 263,734 $4,511 1,896,436 $112,180 
BMAD: 55rd ccseenusewes $1, 808,314 $4,511 $23, 819, 149 $112,180 


Totals, rubber exports... .$1,817,676 $4,511 $24,024,816 $112,180 


British Malaya 
RUBBER EXPORTS 


An official cable from Singapore to the Malayan Information Agency, Ma- 
laya House, 57 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, England, gives the following 
figures for March, 1920, relating to ocean shipments of rubber from Sing- 
apore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham. 


Destination of Shipments 











Rubber Latex 

Tons Tons 

Re Aare RE TG NID 55:60. o's soo Ss Sed gee acts pe 8 BA Pee 10,196 27 
IE INS ees cis S os kd ce gnc whee ween -« 2a,0e8 150 
ROGHIRIRSTE Gt POI ano 0i 9 <5 os sin.¥ « 9008) 9:80 i996, wy5e 5,235 64 
EP IEIMEIPSORENE DIONE) | 052 255.4 acs dcorta dais cree aane ews 713 ees 
Japan: 2.63 Bin (eialelersib o)e@eih eniie Siete’ siaryis'y inbaie.9 leit ei8to 2,294 1 
NORM NEES iasig Sos ose SON Viv ee a eb ees py Ra ee 101 ae 
I ea ia ict hata citcaa del 47,078 242 

Imports During March, 1930 
Dry Rubber Wet Rubber 

Tons Tons 

RMMMNINRI adele .rbs Sade en ceea eee NaN tee Ones 581 5,597 
ee Ue eT a ee ere ea 599 3,634 
Tava and other Dutch islands 127 107 
Sagi MRR RCN la cels oie oes yeay etn cots Je-g? oie aac saison Spy Srna 1,042 35 
PR MEA TMMNNENES 55.56. cas sc eckcaribice swe: Sie nv we re cue 257 24 
RR TEER MO 5S 6 foot anaiog 9 vis alweiaraien saa eaiieinels 932 301 
RURSEB <ceiy cote ro)s Bia ssce sip acai bus ater tate ndash mee etl 3,538 9,698 
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Rubber Questionnaire 


Calendar Year 1929* 











———_Long Tons" 
Inventory 

at End of Produc- Ship- Con- 
RECLAIMED RUBBER Quarters tion ments sumption 
PRGCIMIICTE BOIOIN yo .c0:e 0. sce.ges.s.49'e0a0 8,360 86,691 85,118 156 
Manufacturers who also reclaim...... 9,864 118,233 42,657 93,496 
GIG “INETIACUUIOTE 6.6.5.0) :cewcics nce 3,996 names eae 70,617 
I oop ils wea xonnacumast’ "22,220 204,924 + «127,775 164,269 

Long Tons 
ja 

In- Due on Con- 
Scrap RuBBER ventory Contract sumption 
PUMTIIIET OR SGONONS foi os vce oo Koch cceibee seeks 31,419 41,456 112,458 
Manufacturers who also reclaim............. 43,484 64,203 160,460 
CRUSE THANMIACIOLEUS: ook cans tensewace 348 éaneus nuaees 
UME ook VA Ree RCRD een be othe ea 75,251 105,659 272,918 


TONS OF RUBBER CONSUMED IN RUBBER PRODUCTS AND TOTAL 
SALES VALUE OF SHIPMENTS 


Total Sales 
Crude Value of 
Rubber Shipments of 
Propucts Long Manufactured 
Tires and Tire Sundries: Tons Rubber Products 
Automobile and motor truck pneumatic casings.. 289,118 $578,981,000 
Automobile and motor truck pneumatic tubes.. 56,683 82,931,000 
Motorcycle tires (casings and tubes).......... 259 1,348,000 
Bicycle tires (single tubes, casings, and tubes).. 1,277 2,877,000 
Airplane casings and tubes............ssee0% 178 ,000 
Se ND I BO onto criseccscccscneess 8,990 17,203,000 
Pe I, I NS on 06 00-60 0.8605 < 60 eee aun 805 2,365,000 
Tire sundries and repair materials........... 4,493 16,868,000 
OMNI 540s EEE OREN OI ORE Rea ee eee 361,803 $703,027,000 
Total Sales 
Crude Value of 
Rubber Shipments of 
Propucts Long Manufactured 
Other Rubber Products: Tons Rubber Products 
Mechanical rubber goods ............-ceceeeees 22,282 $111,195,000 
IE eer rr trey ern 18,974 110,856,000 
Insulated wire and insulating compounds........ 3,814 33,126,000 
Druggists’ sundries, medical, and surgical rub- 
ber goods Deets Gases wid Shiasat os Fe a eel AG gad ged eval 2,038 8,141,000 
Stationers’ rubber goods ..................e0ce: 1,326 2,560,000 
GUE BOPATEL << .cce cee eee i ira thaeaoaceen 765 2,987,000 
UDDSCE ClOCNINE oo. 5 ois.scic te ce eees if scarica ta teeters 1,47 8,536,000 
No eid to dh EAS ee RR 1,277 10,627,000 
Other rubberized fabrics ................. 2,354 9,493,000 
FESEE TUUNEN WOGUS ixiie cs cease lesen’ oe ee 1,273 6,795,000 
ae aa at arin ares ov'n, 6S Sel 6,318 23,759,000 
PE ER oo oa die og x vue) dear aioe, oo. BCS << 1,122 4,584,000 
Sporting goods, toys, and novelties.............. 1,565 7,612,000 
Miscellaneous, not included in any of the above 
USE 5 ogi: SRA 6 ac Wola e oo Se AUCarow oR Bee 2,767 11,867,000 
Datel cc 82 5 oacaths prises nica a isua) cause chances tias 67,354  $352,138,000 
Grand totals—all products .............000. 429,157 $1, 055,165,000 


INVENTORY OF RUBBER IN THE UNITED STATES AND AFLOAT 
Long Tons 
ee ee 








é . ae 
On Hanp Plantation Para All Other Totals 
PARATEACCUTORS « s.0.5.66:5446.56.65 bose eee 59,236 3,735 574 61,525 
Importers and dealers.............. 39,202 1,845 548 41,595 
THEN. OR TAM ok cssccicesas 98,438 3,560 1,122 103,120 
AFLOAT 
WraWifaCtUTers 2c) caceee eds see eae 12,101 oar 4 12,105 
Importers and dealers.............. 39,837 358 50 40,245 
ite WN os scene: 51,938 358 $4 52,350 


*Number of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 159; crude rub- 
her importers and dealers, 46; reclaimers (solely), 8; total daily average num- 
ber of employes on basis of third week of each quarter was 166,399. 

It is estimated that the reported grand total crude rubber consumption 
and the grand total sales value figures to be approximately 92 per cent: 
the grand total crude rubber inventory 87 per cent, and afloat figures 78 
per cent; the reclaimed rubber production 91 per cent; reclaimed consumption 
4 cent; and reclaimed inventory 78 per cent of the total of the entire 
industry. 

Compiled from statistics supplied by the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc. 


London Stocks, Febuary, 1930 


’ Stocked February 28 
Landed Delivered 


_— 
for Feb. _ for Feb. 1930 1929 1928 
LonpDon Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
EIN NONN oc, 5c6.0,4.0-000 0 Saco 9,785 5,653 64,452 25,439 62,827 
ROR 3s 5.6.00 0.5 050 4% penny eae 41 75 89 
LIVERPOOL 
VAAN 55 4.0.49 oldisieece's:6 71,846 71,090 20,605 $4,105 $2,343 








Total tons, London and 
EMVERDOG) 05:2.54.6:00''eu-ts 11,631 6,743 85,098 29,619 65,259 





+ Official returns from the recognized public warehouses. 





HE accompanying graph represents the 

official closing prices of the Rubber 
Trade Association of New York for spot 
ribbed smoked sheet rubber. Prices have 
remained around the 15-cent level since 
November 1, 1929. 

Net imports for March, 1930, were 42,339 
tons, an increase of 966 tons from those 
for February. March consumption was 
35,914 tons, an increase of 3,188 tons over 
that for February. The Henderson Rubber 
Reports, Inc., estimates April imports at 
44,500 tons; consumption, 41,000 tons; 
stocks afloat, 68,000 tons, and on hand in 
the United States, 147,500 tons. 

These estimates reflect the steady recovery 
of rubber goods production. This is, of 
course, largely due to the gradual picking 
up of the automobile industry and the re- 
turn of the spring motoring season which 
involves more or less new tire and tube 
equipment. Some increase of consumption 
will doubtless be contributed by mechani- 
cals and footwear. 

London stocks between March 22 and 
\pril 26 showed steady increase. The 
weekly record is as follows: March 29, 
69,233 tons; April 5, 71,477 tons; April 
12, 72,333 tons; April 19, 73,253 tons; April 
26, 74,084 tons. The weekly record of 
Liverpool stocks is: March 29, 21,198 tons; 
April 5, 22,008 tons; April 12, 22,676 tons ; 
April 19, 22,663 tons; April 26, 23,546 tons. 
Between March 29 and April 26 Liverpool 
stocks increased 2,348 tons. 


United States Statistics of Rubber Imports, Consumption, and Stocks 


7-——— British and Malayan Stocks, 


*Net 
Imports 

Twelve Months Tons 
1925 coe OBS,506 
1926 : - 399,972 
1927 ‘ , 
1928 407,572 
1929 . oie 527,327 

1929 
January - 53,992 
Februar; 61,331 
March . heme 46,391 
April .. ; 52,520 
May .. 48,475 
June 38,821 
Tr ss 41,114 
August 35,397 
Septembe ; 32,912 
October 
November 
Decembe 

1930 
January 
Februar 
March 


*Including liquid latex, but not guayule 


Plantations 


three montlis, 
three months, 1929 


4 Latex included. 


Late 
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Thousands of Long Tons 


India Rubber World 


Imports, Consumption, and Stocks 
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United States Imports, Consumption, and Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sh 


Thousands of Long Tons 
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Stocks 
on Hand 


66,166 
105,138 


105,138 


131,744 
143,863 
156,516 


Paras Africans Centrals 


Compiled from Rubber Manufacturers Association statistics. 


Stocks 
Afloat 
Tons 
52,421 
51,238 
47,938 
68,764 
62,389 


78,596 


61,863 
63,404 
63,646 


Guayule 


125 


Total 
Domestic 
Stocks 
Tons 
103,406 


Manicobas 
and Matto 
Grosso 


London 
& liverpool 

Tons 

6,328 
51,320 
66,261 
22,603 
73,253 


28,966 


ingapore 
& Penang 


Tons 
18,840 
26,443 
25,798 
32,905 
35,548 


29,617 


35,548 


33,468 
37,550 
38,129 


Balata 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Total 
Tons 
25,168 
77,763 
92,059 
55,508 
108,801 


101,922 
108,801 


114,768 
124,650 
131,629 


Waste 





J 
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over 75 per cent of the world’s cotton crop 
originally contributed by America, our pro- 
duction has decreased recently in relative 
bulk to but little over 50 per cent.” 

Alston H. Garside, economist of the New 
Sales <i ; ‘e 


or Cotto xchaner it e aunt Fi 


vention of the Atlanta Cotton Association 


in Augusta, Ga., spoke about foreign cot 
his season one of t new tactors 
as had a ver mportant hearing 
the cotton market has beet 
t ; 
t he \ 
' 
,? 
Cott ‘ 
Dt 4 ' 
| 
i " ‘ [ha 
, ? La ‘ rt , 
nthe { 8.161.000 ha r about 700,000 
nder the mark a_ year before lhe 
id's supply of American on March 
timated at 10-918 hales r 268,000 


more than last year 

The Cotton Exchange Service places 
world’s consumption of Indian Cotton in the 
ialf year ended on February 1 at 3,170,000 
against 2,685,000 in the previous 
season, while world consumption of 
American staple has fallen considerably 
below last year’s rate. This clearly sub- 
stantiates Mr. Garside’s statement that 
foreign markets are constantly presenting 
increasing competition to the United States. 

The Department of Agriculture points 
out the same thing with its figures. While 
world consumption of American cotton for 
the first half year was 530,000 bales under 
that of the same period last season, con- 
sumption of foreign growths was 960,000 
more, showing the effect of lower prices 
for foreign-grown staple. 

Thus reads a report of H. Hentz & Co.: 

“The monthly report of the association 
of cotton textile merchants of New York 
showed that sales were 111.8 per cent of 
production; shipments were 101.6 per cent 
of production; stocks on hand showed a de- 
crease of 1 per cent, and unfilled orders in- 
creased 7.5 per cent. The report was 
somewhat better than expected, although 
it could hardly be called bullish, but it had 
no influence on the trading.” 

During the week of April 19 weather 
conditions were a little more favorable, but 
the size of the crop still depends largely 
on weather and growing conditions. No 
more definite figures on reduction have 
appeared than the estimate of 4 to 8 per 
cent. 

The week ended April 26 was devoted 
to preparation for first notice day on May 
delivery contracts. Declines early in the 
week were recovered on the old crop posi- 
tions and demand, based on adverse crop 
condition reports, in Texas and Oklahoma. 
These declines also provided against need 
in case of a crop scare in the future. The 
closing prices of spot middlings rose from 
16 cents on Monday to 16.50 cents on 
Thursday and declined to 16.20 cents on 
Saturday, April 26. 


bale $s, 


Staple Cotton _ 
During the past thirty days the staple 
cotton markets have felt the effect of the 
proposed duty of 7 cents per pound on 


the importation of 1'%-inch and longer 
staple cottons, but the tinal net price 
change has been small 
The announcement that the Tous and 
Senate Conterence mimittes ul agrees 
the is t ' Th 
. r ’ 
bent . \ ‘ 
t ; 
‘ wi | t : “ ‘ 
’ t t mins 
' Ww ‘ 
reig p t t 
re t e accelerat 
7 i ‘ r nent ma 
ace t loubttul i 
lvantag i t \in i grow 
“ \ ed to market the bull 
their crops in their me markets 
\creage report from the \merican 
staple growing regions indicate little if any 


reduction from last year, but it is, ot 
course, far too early to even guess at a 
final yield. With normal conditions, how- 
ever, another very large crop of staples 
should be produced. 

From Egypt comes news of locust in- 
vasions and other bullish dope, but there 
has been little real damage as yet. In the 
Sudan, however, the crop has received a 
severe setback and prospects are very 
doubtful. The total yield in this region is 
now estimated at under 100,000 bales 





Rims henson by The Tire ® Rim Asin, | bie 


3 Months 1930 


Rim Size 
Motorcycle Number Per Cent 
RE i vexa peewee snes: Saceee et 
oS Eee. ete 132 0.0 
DME, a ccccesereeerssew ) aaew . eae 
ree ee ee os 
a arr ce ee 7,652 0.1 
SREBUEBY CSE kes Sa ciwgeud 8,854 0.2 
Clincher 
Bea pe eat ae eX 25,143 0.5 
31x4 ... 15 0.0 
18” Balloon 
SBE Ge Ses ca eae reaamo 645 0.0 
ee ak oi eS ale EO he 463,675 8.7 
Sc Laks sows euren che aee 49,221 0.9 
RM ee Se gh aa ct re oe 
MEE Nucaek hens 04000 suds 13,406 0.3 
19” Balloon 
Rr a ak ee ae 1,249,876 23.5 
SP CEIG soca ssaseine ns as 31,324 0.6 
DE Bo i%s 6ske sah esas nee 103,698 1.9 
1.) 1 (dl SRS Seamenerersire 1,134,059 21.3 
i: } > eee 9,974 0.2 
SORBEE Gere Go. ceccerehsense 108,092 2.0 
19x4 726,345 13.7 
19x4%4 140,146 2.6 
TARE eee eon 59,780 Ee | 
20” Balloon 
BED ici tcce maniooe weet 8,000 0.2 
RS. Gali cct oahiaeae owes 24,871 0.5 
ae ii alg: Gam wks Webbie Be 32,826 0.6 
LT oes eres 5,219 0.1 
0 ees ee 60,097 2.3 
GRRE RR a ere 1,147 0.0 
ae 606 0.0 
21” Balloon 
en ee ee ae 
21x3% 41,521 0.8 
SEMPLE Aas disuy os sesaitesebee 7,394 0.1 
SRMER Pae cc ece hs Zé cows 7,423 0.1 
ROE remo we AAG stress ws Mba eae 630 0.0 
21x6 578 0.0 


India Rubber World 


against hopes of 175,000 bales earlier in 
the season, The quality is reported inferior 
to recent years. 
Cotton Fabrics 
Ducks. Drits, ann Osnwarnrres. The 
consuming trade 1s operating on a hand- 


to-mouth basis, Cotton fabrics are exceed 


nuly low m price, and market conditions 
remain essentially unchanged from a mont 
im Business in cotton fabrics is ex 
ected to improve as manutacturing in all 
clops with the advance of sprite 

‘ lame Ihe activity 3 

" wit tabe nalerate and seasona! 
t t k ta ible for late pring in 
i rr market ha 

vithout special teature for the past 

. ch ind prices have dropped lower 

i ma years In December, 1928 
New York spot cotton went to 12.15 cent 
uit 64/00's did not sell below 6% cents 
During the third week of April spot 


cotton closed at 16 cents; vet the constr 
tion mentioned above sold at 6 cents. The 
entering int 
ire the lowest 
prices thus far this year, and sales activity 
1s limited. 

Tree Fasrics. During the past month 
tire fabrics have been in moderately light 
demand with prices steady and firmer. As 
April advanced, better inquiry developed 
and numerous small filling-in lot sales were 
effected. The demand for Egyptian fabrics 
also showed some improvement. The con- 
sumption of tire fabric, like that of rubber, 
is now closely adjusted to tire demand on 
the part of the automobile manufacturers 
and to tire replacements by motorists. 


usual weights of sheeting 


rubber goods manutacture 





3 Months 1930 


pea 
Number Per Cent 





Rim Size 

22” Balloon 
Ey eet. des ean aeaee 1,358 0.0 
BREESE Ace hs nhiwausece one 100 0.0 
High Pressure 
eR oreo Cicikate Gee 3,197 0.1 
KS bo re ee oe 4,682 0.1 
Las aie hae iene pare ane Re 2,319 0.0 
BARNES EES oon couse ee ese sce 25 0.0 
20” Truck 
WONG SSG sc eokesae eee ee 13.6 
MOU cocac cs cccccaceanes s+ ORNS 2.0 
ae Giese 80,086 1 
err ee 35,436 0.7 
SERED ES cicwscbacheraaacss., keine ae 
BRNNEBO sek a ainsicne anne sa 190 0.0 
Lb MO ra Ca eran 2,837 0.1 
22” Truck 

| PS Seer rr rT errr 1,570 0.0 

3808 APS OG Ae acetates ot siecle 5,400 0.1 
Sr reer a 76 0.0 
24” Truck 
34x5 . 251 0.0 
36x6 4,419 0.1 
38x7 3,931 0.1 
40x8 15,339 0.3 
RN ini g ie ala ks ae ie hb. w> 383 0.0 
: -C.5 pane waesieee ess 905 0.0 
Airplane 
DE. “Vedsivashtisiectierieeese soeeee see 
OT Per eee ree Teer 563 0.0 
Se eer ee eres 283 0.0 
| SE Sere er te ee 514 0.0 
DREEG Vet tance seuss aonhee 9 suekes oe 
PE Cee C inn ceelekesewan ¢ ‘Wadia hae 
DEE Anan sce os aa eene se ose am 
PN Ain bie kid. Sas Saas an a ba'4 S 209 0.0 
MAAR RAS omit 103 0.0 
DS re ai te Sota aks aabiteca oe 
1K & Re ree ener mums Pro tes 





i i nic 5,316,738 
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Reported Rubber Arrivals at New York H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.........00.00 ‘tase 





c Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.. , . 136 
. ASES Apr. 15. By “Imperial Prince,’ Far East. 
Plantations H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.......ss.see8: 900 H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc...... seseeee 1,430 
Cases Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc,......++.+++ 100 Charles T. “or — — ee ines — 
Mar. 15. By “Pres, Hayes,” Far East Mar. 30. By “Inverbank, ” Far East. Apr. 15 y es inson ‘ar Kast - 
H. Madiee @ >, fee. .s..:s. *600 Charles T. Wilson Co., Obese c-ssgs 286 B. Mecmeme © te. Inc et 
Mar. 15. Bb vLino, East 2D rea, I ” Far I a . 
General Rubber Co vet 2,482 ieneral Rubber C eeee 1,728 a Sn ' 
Mar. 17. By “Buitenzorg,” Far East : 11 Muchlstein & C ERGs. sce 550 Hl, Muehlstein & Co., In 0 
General Rubber Co 471 Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc... ; 1,060 
Mar. 17. By ‘‘Karimoen,” Far East a 1 hi ti aie pares: For East ; B | 
(seneral Rubber Co 1,991 uchlste ul F > ' we 
Charles T Wilson Co., Ine 900 Apr , ~ f Vebohame ver Bon . 5 
Mar. 18. By “Pres, Adams,” Far East General Rubber 2 Lae iy “A 
jeneral Kubber Ce j21 «WL, Muehistein & Co, Is 1,89 Rubber | 
1. Muehistein ‘& Co. tr g00 «= Charles T. Wilson Co, I ' 
aries T. Wilson ¢ Ir 1,278 Apr ’ i Far | 
Mar ~“ ' hristchurch . Genera tubbe ‘ - 
an * ‘ r Y ay 1 Charles T. Wilson ¢ I 4 Guayule 
harle Vi mn ( ' 100 Apr. 4 i ( { Kol } } 
Mar. 19. By “Iarchbank,” Far I General Rubber M By I ’ 
bho ¢ ' H. Muehistein & Co, I ( 
i Muehistein & ( | 1,350 Charles T. Wilson ¢ I v cM 
cles T. Wilson ( Ine ) Apr. By “I ! I ' ‘ .. 3 
Mar. 19. By “Silverbelle,” Far East Ger Rubber 14 M By ‘El Coston,” Me 
yeneral Rubber Co 100 iH Muc histein & ( oi ' “ont ‘ f N : 
H. Muebistein & ( Ton 1S0 Charles T. Wilson Co., Ir 608 \ ' i El Occidente,” Mex 
harles T. Wilson ¢ Inc 808 Apr. 10. By “Mahout,” Far East Continental Rubber Ce f N.Y 
Mar a Ry “I t mn 1 Maru Far East General Rubber Ce 12 \ B i. Oceano,” M 
H. Mueh! stein & Co nm 160 II Muehlstei n & In 84 Continent Rubber ( of N. ¥ 
far. 21 ‘Royal Prince,”’ Far East Charles T, Wilson \ rs Inc a ‘ 
General Rubber (Ce 1,542 Apr 18 By Silvermaple, Far East ~ - 
| \ hist & C Inc 1,160 General Rubber Co.. 1,977 - 
ong Witeen Cr i ‘ 2,352 H. Muehlstein & Co : In oe 93 Paras and C aucho 
Mar. 24. By ‘‘Manaar,"’ Far East Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc, , Mar t+. By “Tintoretto,” Brazil. 
General Rubber Co oie a 251 Apr. 11. By “Birchbank,” Far East ricacet Rather € ‘ 
Charies T. Wilson Co., Inc.......e.00: 480 General Rubber Co.......... 1,188 Mar. 31. By “Trafalgar,” Brazil 
Mar. 25. By “Soekaboemi,” Far East H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc...........+. 850 tf. Muehlstein & Co., Ine.. 
General Rubber Co..... ee cannes 3,182 Charles T. Wilson Ore Inc.. q “the lal 840 Apr “1 By a Alt an ” Br azil oe 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.........000005 260 Apr. 11, Rv “Cedric,” Far East. General Rubber Co..........+++ - 659 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. ae 1,075 General Rubber Co.............-. oe de 30 — a ee 
Mar. 29. By “Polyphemus,” Far East Apr. 11. By “Cingalese Prince,’’ Far East. 
Ch 1 bt ~...... Sosy Ria 2,971 General Rubber Co...........scceseees 3,603 
— a oo H. Muehlstein & Co, Inc........0.... 740 Rubber Latex 
= Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc............. 492 
*Arrived at Los Angeles. Apr. 12. By “Steel Traveler,” Far East. Mar. 19. By “Silverbelle,” Far East. 
+tArrived at San Francisco. eS eS ere eee 3047 «=6©General Rubber Ceci cscccccdsccce gals. 62,222 


Tire Production Statistics — Raber Absorption 




















High Pressure P Pneumatic Cudes Annual 12 Months’ Running Totals 
= ' 
co apr ——atds ee ae EN Year Year “Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan., 
“all Types Cord , 1927 1928 1929 1929 1929 1930 
ane aus a oe N CONSUMPTION: 
In- —. Total - In- Produc- Total ieee 
esaneey ian Shipments veiatiney en Shigeecate United States .... 376,700 441,400 489,273 479,595 472,000 465,466 
1925 ...0. 6,106,405 45,633,316 44,446,678 3,728,296 23,631,807 24,233,819  _ United Kingdom... 44,800 48,504 60,347 68,556 72,023 70,512 
Ce 7,842,055 46,104,201 44,253,080 4,047,557 21,800,096 21,359,511 NET Imports: ‘ : P , a 
1927 ..... 7,697,691 48,331,311 48,052,414 3,649,536 21,527,278 21,741,962 Australia setae ens 9,516 8,430 15,299 15,915 15,886 15,800 
1928 .....10217,708 58,457,873 55,721,937 3,580,576 19,302,218 19,351,380 Belgium ......... 61 1988 (982 8S 
a sens 9,470,368 $4,980,672 55,515,884 2,290,236 13,765,025 15,016,460 Canada .......... 26,386 30,447 36,047 = 35,957 35,453 34,946 

1930 BEANE: ..s60c062s 34,274 36,498 56,919 58,701 59,342 *59,300 
January ... 9,539,353 3,558,862 3,525,404 2,382,959 804,783 713,713 Germany ......... 38,892 37,855 48,545 48,627 49,078 48,229 
February ; 9,928,838 3,644,606 3,355,844 2/474,495 662,419 599,599 i 11,290 12,433 17,181 17,116 17,169 15,688 

ane pi weeeeceasen 20,521 25,621 33,964 35,035 34,284 *34,200 

eon . : ; ERR I ius, 12,695 ‘15,134 *12,000 *12,000 *12,000 *12,000 

wc: tt re Other reported?.... 7,908 10,365 13,855 14,373 14,770 *14,700 

a? cane. a.” ha hh Other estimatedt... 81093 *11/000 11/000 11/000 11,000 *11,000 

“ie ventory —_ tion Shipments ventory _—'tion ~— Shipments Granq totals ........ 597,566 685,645 803,956 806,218 802,450 790,841 
as iefees ioe gee Hoy agee Leryn Bee et Minus United States. 376,700 441,400 489,273 479,595 472,000 465,466 

2) eee ,141, 824,489 20,375,! 2 562, 542, i 2 5 30,45 25,375 
1927 ..... 318447039 26.037482 25°111.003 188'362 388030 sse.007 L “tal foreign ...--.. 220,866 244,245 314,683 326,623 330,450 325,375 
1928 ..... 6,594,978 38,878,218 35,931,982 152,120 508,223 512,602 *Provisional figure. 
ie Kees 7,160,127 41,128,577 40,377,781 122,200 409,344 427,779 — Lmhenevtita, Denmark, Finland, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 

he . = and witzerlan 
January + 7,139,154 2.7 79, pee: 2,805,740 126,784 25,049 21,476 tIncludes Argentina, Austria, Brazil, Chile, China, Cuba, Egypt, Estonia, 
ebruary . 7,436,247 2,975,922 2,750,324 127,793 22,302 21,005 Hungary, Latvia, Mexico, Poland, Portugal, Spain, and Union of South 
Africa. Latest annual statistics shown under 1928. 
High Pressure Inner Tubes Balloon Inner Tubes Compiled by Rubber Division, pinaster of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
poor acest aaa a) Soin Se as wee 
In- Produc- Total In- Produc- . Total 

: ventory tion Shipments ventory tion Shipments World Ritts iittala Exports 
ee 6,489,331 45,864,008 45,897,316 1,995,277 16,096,518 14,856,699 Lone T I To 
1906. <<. 8,016,198 33,961,154 32,327,262 4,133,865 23,502,653 21,366,799 eee ——. 
1927... 5,745,949 27,398,535 29,528,108 4,523,047 25,718,529 25,143,821 Total — a ed 
FOOR: goose. Se 937,716 23,255,891 23,749,966 7,049.748 36,878,990 34,095,223 . 1 ; PSF pa meme OAS oS are a 
> = vd = ’ oe British Malaya 1928 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar 
ee 3,339,451 16,100,281 17,718,806 6,889,213 38,921,749 38,719,177 2 ; 

1930 x ‘ =~ Gross Exports... 409,500 47,937 46,279 48,513 52,535 48,947 47,078 
January .. 3,233,813 783.709 889,208 6,911,422 2,898,682 2,992,752 Imports ....... 149,787 12,516 11,204 13,451 11,773 12,960 13,236 
February . 3,243,130 675,126 680,989 7,171,395 3,030,745 2.786.578 : a ae rye eet renee 

Se ee ... 259,713 35,421 35,075 35,062 40,762 35,987 

Ceylon 57,267 8,411 7,195 8,683 7,741 7,825 

Cotton and Rubber Consumption India and Burma. 10,790 812 1,065 900 1,560 1,245 

Casings, Tubes, Solid and Cushion Tires Consumption Sarawak ......... 10,087 1,047 668 930 791 847 
EES Se EN of Motor B. N. Borneo..... 6,698 *690 *600 *600 *600 *600 *600 

Caan Fabric Crude Rubber Gasoline (100%) ee erica es 4,813 485 ar 320 386 469 

Pounds Pounds Gallons Java and Madura.. 58,848 4,697 4,76C 5,189 5.709 6,900 

Wo mee se 168.295.927 gis seeae ¢ieeaeaiie Sumatra E. Coast. 82,511 8,295 6,711 8,279 7,831 7,191 

[Oona en ee 163.963. 182 518043062 9°362094.000 Other N. E. Indies 121,671 10,512 9,380 11,102 8,920 11,414 
ee eee 177,979,818 514,994,728 10.708,068,000 French Indo-China 9.616 893 77 066 856 944 643 
1928 sss seseeee 222,243,398 600.423.401 12,512.976,000 Amazon, Valley.... 21,129 1,606 1,442 1,674 1,837 1,787 1,674 

"eRe 20882465: 627,151,047 ‘senses 0 Se eeee.-.. 1,990 ae oes. ae - 

TOUR oe Ve ae vanes 278, 992,0UU Mexican Guayule.. 3.076 200 125 100 150 75 
January .......... 14,559,163 42,108,149 [ag PR eH xeo <> ee ee ent oe 
February Oe rarer 13,766,977 40,378,929 1,060,640,000 Totals ......... 653,833 73.224 68,480 74,148 7 

Rubber Manufacturers Association figures representing 75 per cent of the * Estimated. / 


industry. Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. ¢ 
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United States Statistics 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 


UNMANUFACTURED—F ree 


Crude rubber 
ern eer 
Jelutong or Pontianak...... 
Salata 
Gutta percha 
OS ROAST oe 

Siak, scrap, and reclaimed. 





ae 
Pounds 
heaeekos *128,982,327 


January, 


1,084,422 


112,151 
309,532 


1,940,930 


Totals 
MANUFACTURED—Dutiable 
Belting 


Tires 
Other rubber manufactures. 


Totals 


EXPORTS OF FOREIGN 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Crude rubber 


DER, Groce hbi neces hoses 
Gutta percha, rubber sub- 
stitutes, and scrap....... 


Rubber manufactures 


Totals 


eeneeeeeea ones 132,429,362 


1,177 
21 


8,205,861 


33,793 











EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 


RENNIN. <5 tns ceen ass 

Se a Ee | eee ee 

Rubberized automobile 
SE ssuwesceneode sq. yd. 


Other rubberized piece goods 
and hospital sheeting, 


sq. yd. 
Footwear 
DORE Si snca ean bene pairs 
OR eh ote cas we pairs 
Canvas shoes with rubber 
MMO <cccctesscune pairs 
rr dos. pairs 
SD) Seesaw nk doz. Pairs 
Water bottles and fountain 
ee number 
ee doz. pairs 
Other druggists’ sundries... 
Balloons i cieua ks a ial gross 
Aes BOO BAUS... <6 s:s0c0550 
Bathing caps .........doz. 
Bands Ca is ee 
ee Oe eee 
Hard rubber goods 
Electrical goods 
eee 
Tires 
Truck and bus casings, 
6 inches and over, 
number 
Other automobile casings, 
number 
Tubes, auto....... number 
Other casings and tubes, 
number 


Solid tires for automobiles 
and motor trucks, 

number 

Other solid tires..number 

heh accessories 


Totals 


“Liquid 


latex included. 


2,108,096 
4,283,318 


186,107 


152,997 


96,540 
169,121 


621,068 
17,337 
133,074 


43,369 
6,923 








1929 January, 1930 
= —s, 
Value “Pounds V ‘alue 
“$22,877,929 106,391,512 $17,793,563 
sphset 2"7 194.703 
152°260 1,140/682 141,384 
34,295 63,533 28,549 
SRNR chaste eens 
336,000 55,272 
425149 704,223 9'983 
$23,169,583 109,548,653 $18,223,454 
$879 282 $128 
522 367 9,886 
212,713 vee :133:272 
$214,114 649 $143,286 
MERCHANDISE 
$1,773,401 7,042,722 $1,077,415 
13,310 1 4,645 
4,045 1,266 190 
4°785 vas 1,973 
$1,795,541 7,055,701 $1,084,223 
$139,410 2,137,309 $143,103 
188,506 4,891/779 210,217 
98,270 147,379 78,019 
73,730 «114,576 46,702 
203,760 92,710 205,302 
1521039 177.575 225,622 
389,002 303,887 —«- 225,998 
40.444 18,292 50,951 
107,362  104;908 78,021 
29,878 44,722 24,433 
18,768 13,086 32/571 
40,478 aco 26,832 
65,761 70,021 68,302 
cae 7/106 
22/387 6,162 12/356 
27'355 48,199 23/599 
29/307 33,102 21/837 
17,116 235,944 26,017 
|| nary 31,890 
618,851 36,437 «837,001 
2,671,693 158,504 1,411,599 
328,937 128806 —-'227°032 
62,400 5,383 18,659 
139,141 2,836 92,029 
25,190 150,633 25°491 
129/758 eee 96,883 
46.787 153,290 42,249 
231849 491.250 261.640 
256,076 683,049 243.717 
105.352 172,797 99.773 
106,989 211,673 200,666 
354,503 eeceee 211,339 
$6,772,073 $5,306,956 


Crude Rubber Imports by Customs Districts 


Two Months Ended 
*February, 1930 


Massachusetts 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Maryland 
eorgia 
Los Angeles = 
SG ge ee 
Oregon a 
Wisconsin 
a a 


*Including latex, dry rubber content. 


*February, 1930 


i : 
Pounds 
3,155,584 

85 043,426 


an 

Value 
$548,819 
13,177,248 


117 880 


Pounds 
7,598,538 
181,425,670 


1, 170, 129 
168,000 


Value 
$1,284,370 
29,354,279 


207,775 
27,383 





96,316,251 es 203,620,466 $32,940,354 


India Rubber World 


United Kingdom Statistics 


IMPORTS 


UNMANUFACTURED February, 1930 





Two Months Ended 
February, 1930 






































Crude Rubber r *~ a Was a 
From— Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Straits Settlements ....... 15,978,500 £528,368 33,288,200 £1,094,272 
Federated Malay States.... 6,563,100 218,401 13,189,300 437,089 
ly ie Se eee 2,134,100 69,335 3,936,100 129,301 
Ceylon and_ Dependencies... 3,541,300 116,141 7,671,800 249,950 
Java and Dutch Borneo.... 2,257,100 75,030 4,361,300 146,041 
Sumatra and other Dutch pos- “ne 
sessions in Indian Seas... 959,300 31,440 2,952,000 95,049 
Other countries in East Indies 
and Pacific not elsewhere 
NL <4 cn0kaXan deo 302,900 10,462 513,000 17,781 
ME ccckesegntoahenwaee 567,200 17,725 1,476,200 48,847 
South and Central America 
Kexvent Bravil) .....0:00.. 3,200 106 
West Africa 
French West and Equatorial 
PORRCR. occa wince ew ds 138,400 4,508 138,500 4,511 
IGRI MOGRGE 55 vse sss 5 18,200 553 56,300 1,807 
Other parts of West Africa 71,600 2,308 275,400 10,081 
Fast Africa, including Mada- 
casas a a eb a wo 130,000 4,160 200,200 6,365 
COREL COUNITICS 2. 55c os sce 171,100 6,619 456,500 16,722 
BUNRIE ore ess eke enciesae 32,832,800 £1,085,050 68,518,000 £2,257,922 
Gutta percha and balata...... 369,900 26,318 998,900 80,275 
Waste and reclaimed rubber... 834,100 9,540 1,630,700 20,535 
Rubber substitutes .......... 37,500 659 40,700 738 
NID as wh ioe arsine wis whee 34,074,300 ‘£1, 121,567 71, 188,300 £2,359,470 
MANUFACTURED 
Tires and tubes 
“Pneumatic 
Outer covers ........... £24,494 £43,379 
BME ASIDER: 5:0.05.0-0:6.4-6.0:0' ; ae =—t—(éC ce 11,139 
POSIREN PRINS 555 a So Wy wien cbkeas 3,819 vadiehigns 8,265 
Boots and shoes.....doz. patrs 120,353 128,944 209,039 249,129 
Other rubber manufactures... <eicnes 170,189 Seassaw 382,007 
DN 63 ress ee .. £334,453 £693,919 
EXPORTS 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed rubber.. 2,008,200 £15,507 4,138,800 £33,547 
Rubber substitutes .......... 30,600 656 71,300 1,528 
BA hosting cect 2,038,800 £16,163 4,210,100 £35,075 
MANUFACTURED 
Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
Omer COVETE 2.0.65. sees £382,249 £749,123 
OS Sansa 41,306 93,277 
RE RNP iis six ose oe nies ow cue w es 6,587 nia ioibes tae 14,253 
Boots and shoes..... doz. patrs 17,413 25,261 41,439 60,915 
Other rubber manufactures....  ....... 207, 268 astemaie's 426,120 
WEE saxuddnnewsbieen's ~ £662,671 £1,343,688 
EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber 
To— 
Russia isis ad ice is ine OE op 3,271,800 £121,679 5,508,100 £214,545 
Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark 65,400 3,905 269,100 12,325 
Germany 1,751,200 58,869 4 776,500 164,228 
Belgium 11,200 15,426 1,188,500 46,94 
RO: oie sa ssc sip aie ow wean 1,499,500 61,257 4,071,800 161,570 
Spain 154,500 5,869 202,700 8,109 
SM eno ose Osten, pam ase ae 267,400 10,238 390,000 15,657 
Other countries in Europe.. 156,7 7,768 826,000 34,035 
ER eer 626,900 18,432 1,649,900 51,919 
Other countries . 2.060666 159,900 7,421 289,200 14,246 
MER Coch swiss sa axeeae 8,364,500 £310,864 19,171,800 £723,576 
Gutta percha and balata...... 22,100 2,340 84,700 7,399 
Waste and reclaimed rubber.. 8,600 163 9,800 189 
ME Gin kanpaednc awe ws 8,395,200 £313,367 19,266,300 £731,158 
MANUFACTURED 
Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
Outer covers ........008. £5,837 £9,872 
ee EE ee SA 923 ner 1,394 
errr rer eee iceaee pace ns etree eee 60 
Boots and shoes..... doz. pairs 2,642 3,458 3,475 6,201 
Other rubber manufactures....  ....... 6,326 SGesaisic 13,540 
DE ceca ean ekae cease £16,544 £31,067 





*Motor cars, motorcycles, 
29, 1915, until Aug. 1, 1924, inclusive, and after 


July 1, 


1925. 


parts, and accessories, liable to duty from Sept. 
Commercial 


vehicles, parts, and accessories were exempt from ~~ until April 30, 1926, 
inclusive, and rubber tires and tubes until April 11, 


1927, 


inclusive. 








some 


Pt lon l.clante «! 


—_ = 


Peed et FR et ot 


B® wet TP ed 











May /, 1930 


Dominion of Canada Statistics 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
Nine Months Ended 


December, 1929 


December, 1929 























Fara ame = _— i A = . 
UNMANUFACTURED Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Rubber, gutta percha, etc..... 4,734,830 $821,708 53,465,767 $11, Pei 446 
Rubber recovered ........... 768,300 50,744 11 "975,200 2,482 
Rubber, powdered, and gutta 
percha ye Reetaicee lettre er oa 849,600 39,481 5,065,700 183,809 
ES eee ere a 100 199 3,352 2,042 
Rubber substitutes .......... 87,600 12,843 1,393,000 130,184 
ME. Schone tao nens anes 6,440,430 $924,975 71,903,019 $12,637,963 
PartLy MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber sheets and rods. 9,999 $4,248 75,008 $35,769 
Hard rtibber tubes........... a echo ssseees 13,543 
Rubber thread not covered.... 35, 590 33,808 213,276 202,913 
Ries tc dacoweues 45,589 $38,056 288,284 $252,225 
MANUFACTURED 
PRN otto. 0 oi erg ois p ieee nine eeeean $8,305 AE Pee $148,065 
Boots and shoes......... pairs 3,780 5,292 51,341 56,211 
EE cng checcen eed s0d0 env iieaes 2,184 eee 48,375 
Clothing, including ater- 
et Pewee ee ees 13,708 414,432 
=_— PR eee Oe 412 17,646 
OOP re ee ert Are 1,215 ieee. 13,985 
eee doz 689 1,819 22,019 65,595 
MN Go skaeeinssaeau esse pairs 137,858 5,953 1,354,865 61,627 
Hose, including cotton or linen 
lined with rubber.......... sas 13,464 Sees 223,125 
Hot water bottles. ......ss00. os 5242 isis 41,108 
Mats and matting............ ex 6,287 aaa 66,698 
IE 565 40.4 6A 8 KGS eer RHS eis 3,7a7 cei 45,208 
Taree. DICHCIEs,< < 6:0.0:0:5:4 number 406 197 22,881 11,096 
Pneumatic ......... number 604 15,065 15,919 223,855 
tuner (UbeS: .....20.5-. number 85 395 1,930 6,93 
Solid for automobiles and 
motor trucks...... number 103 2,404 709 19,719 
MOUMEE BONG CITOR 66 c00c0cv os ee 840 ‘65% 12,905 
Other rubber manufactures... . 89,211 1,150,945 
eee oc, : $172,720 $2,627,131 
Totals, rubber imports.... $1,135,751 $15,517,319 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS 











Produce Re-exports Produce Re-exports 
of of For- of of For- 
Canada eign Goods Canada _ eign Goods 
UN MANUFACTURED Value Value Value Value 
Weare CMBHEE oso. cc cccccees _ $9, 362 $205,667 
NE ase BiS was NS ere ~ $9,362 2 $205,667 
MANUFACTURED 
Aare err oer $26,736 peaeeies $478,775 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles 372,337 a 4,875,051 
Boots and SHOSS. 6... scccccss 217,739 2,939,374 
Clothing, including  water- 
NPNRU, ois cpa asin sos wate a's a 562 ee 25,179 
PE: Ge cbdate se S-eeade be soe wk 29,092 * 222,268 
(eer err 62 ae 8,267 
Cn lo! eres ore 802,598 Ar 11,666,129 
NE NDS ics ana eos 92,951 or 1,602,601 
MOGI. GRMOUEE 5 0 :0:0/0.4.0:0 50.0 1,941 Secs 105,069 rere 
Other rubber manufactures... 263,734 $4,511 1,896,436 $112,180 
BURNIE! Cone bh ssa wincesGo es $1, 808, 314 $4,511 $23,819,149 $11 2,180 
Totals, rubber exports... .$1,817,676 $4,511 $24,024,816 $112,180 


British Malaya 


RUBBER EXPORTS 


An official cable from Singapore to the Malayan Information Agency, Ma- 


laya House, 57 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, 
figures for March, 


apore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham. 


Destination of Shipments 








England, gives the following 
1920, relating to ocean shipments of rubber from Sing- 








Rubber Latex 

Tons Tons 

IN oe ee ee eG suid ee wee & 10,196 27 
Um eR NE 6 aaa ga yius sao -sltus gyi: Slasmese es 28,539 150 
EC EOE on a aaron eee are 5,235 64 
aE ea A A PAONSMMIIINIE 5 25 55s o--7 us soa Vocus Bia Sieve 713 ses 
MRI ees 0S Sos isha les oh eps aro ae pee 2A Ss 2,294 1 
RUE CORIO, 6ha so iv pac ss 6S pon eda eeu 101 aA 
BOE Gos sis eek hip ok Sena ea Rae eK OOS ees 47,078 242 

Imports During March, 1930 
Dry Rubber Wet Rubber 

Tons Tons 

PINON iB as ante lores anicicare soo eke ener ees 581 5,597 
BNI a5 ac ont ia a Sek ore. usa Sedcae wale Vea 599 3,634 
Java and other Dutch islands .......5....0600s. 127 107 
SEINE Bsa C5 (06 spain 4:4.<5/5% se Wi 6G So eae salRG ain 1,042 35 
RINE ry cee oh vies es Gy ra spats ora eon 257 24 
I IIIS 5 po Sas Spc a rah ls earecisoa bine bis eis 932 301 
NUS teary hii doen ~ 3,538 9,698 


Rubber Questionnaire 


Calendar Year 1929* 


a nett 
Inventory 


Long Tons— 


113 














at End of Produc- Ship- Con- 
RECLAIMED RUBBER Quarters tion ments sumption 
RGCIANVETE SORELS oso cise b:ornierediccce sere 8,360 86,691 85,118 156 
Manufacturers who also reclaim...... 9,864 118,233 42,657 93,496 
Otlier manufacturers ......-06.0ce008 3,996 . ; aie 70,617 
MDS ahiens ss aeudersackeavies 22,220 204,924 127,775 164 1269 

L ong Tons 

In- Due on Con- 
Scrap RvuBBER ventory Contract sumption 
ROCGIANIIOIS “SOIELY © 5 4... b:a.coeedcncaenee o0saeee 31,419 41,456 112,458 
Manufacturers who also reclaim............. 43,484 64,203 160,460 
OGRE MAGUIACIRTETS (5 6.5 6:05 cc's ecseees 348 aa eipkeiane 
WUD Gass 6.39 Sokwa dad ape Riek @ Helse san 75,251 105,659 272,918 


TONS OF RUBBER CONSUMED IN RUBBER PRODUCTS AND TOTAL 


SALES VALUE OF SHIPMENTS 


Crude 

Rubber 

Propvucts Long 

Tires and Tire Sundries: Tons 
Automobile and motor truck pneumatic casings.. 289,118 
Automobile and motor truck pneumatic tubes.. 56,683 
Motorcycle tires (casings and tubes).......... 259 
Bicycle tires (single tubes, casings, and tubes).. 1,277 
Airplane casings and tubes..............00-- 178 
SOU ANd CUBHION CITESS 66. 6.5.06 i sicces ceed coe 8,990 
Pi ee i na 805 
Tire sundries and repair materials........... 4,493 
Sr aich6 chs Dive ire ODA Rae A Aree eo 361, 803 
Crude 

Rubber 

Propucts Long 
Other Rubber Products Tons 
Mechanical rubber goods ................00++++ 22,282 
Ree 5839-5 45-8 oN SAREE RoR esis 18,974 
Insulated wire and insulating compounds........ 3,814 

Druggists’ sundries, medical, and surgical rub 
I ics dos da nna a0 5% oa baste mi 2,038 
Stationers’ rubber goods ............. 1,326 
Bathing apparel ......... 765 
Rubber clothing ....... 1,479 
Automobile fabrics ................. 1,277 
Other rubberized fabrics 2,354 
Hard rubber goods .......... 1,273 
ee ee 6,318 
IRGINIEE HOOT oy oscla c.gs.ctss SU ew wes 1,122 
Sporting goods, toys, and novelties.............. 1,565 
Miscellaneous, not included in any of the above 

BUI isis s srks Oe ke waei mn’ eed ne SawR Sows vane 2,767 
I fh i ale aap aad dil in GOS a9 ale eS 67,354 
Grand totals—all products ................. 429,157 


Total Sales 
Value of 
Shipments of 
Manufactured 
Rubber Products 
$578,981,000 
82,931,000 
1,348,000 

2,877,000 

454,000 
17,203,000 
2,365,000 
16,868,000 


$703, 027 ,000 


Total Sales 
Value of 
Shipments of 
Manufactured 
Rubber Products 
$111,195,000 
110,856,000 

33,126,000 


8,141,000 
2,560,000 
2,987,000 
8,536,000 

),627,000 
9,493,000 
6,795,000 
3,759,000 
4,584,000 
/ 


,612,000 


,867 


138,000 
,165.000 


AND AFLOAT 





Long Tons 

SAS: = 
On Hanpv Plantation Para All Other Totals 
RR NEMARST ORI ooo io gisdse-are kc & aed 64cm 59,236 1,715 574 61,525 
Importers and dealers:............. 39,202 1,845 548 41,595 
Totals on hand.............. 98,438 3,560 1,122 103,120 

AFLOAT 

Mantiacturers: oo. sis dc ccs es cscs 12,101 a) 4 12,105 
Importers and dealers.............. 39,837 358 50 40,245 
Titete GME Svaisadansens 51,938 358 $4 §2,350 

*Number of rubber manufacturers that reported | data was 159; crude rul 


ber importers and dealers, 46; reclaimers (solely), 
ber of employes on basis of third week of each quarter was 


8; total daily anne num- 


166,39 


It is estimated that the reported grand total crude rubber <0 


figures to be 
87 


and the grand total sales value 


the grand total crude rubber inventory per cent, and 


approximately 


92 per cent; 
afloat figures 78 








per cent; the reclaimed rubber production 91 per cent; reclaimed consumption 
BP ro cent; and reclaimed inventory 78 per cent of the total of the entire 
industry. 
_ Compiled from statistics supplied by the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc. 
London Stocks, Febuary, 1930 
’ Stocked February 28 
Landed Delivered — 
for Feb for Feb. 1930 es 1928 
Lonpon Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
PR cnc a Shae eeas 9,785 5,653 64,452 25,439 62,827 
Oe ee eee ees ese 75 89 
LIVERPOOL 
PEOAEON (5 2hsaweccuness 71,846 1,090 20,605 +4,105 $2,343 
Total tons, London and ro. a. oO — 
RAVECEDOG. eis cc 'se +2 Rs 6,743 85,098 29,619 5,259 
“+ Official returns from the recognized public warehouses. 





Imports, Consumption, and Stocks 


HE accompanying graph represents the 

official closing prices of the Rubber 
Trade Association of New York for spot 
ribbed smoked sheet rubber. Prices have 
remained around the 15-cent level since 
November 1, 1929. 

Net imports for March, 1930, 
tons, an increase of 966 tons from those 
for February. March consumption was 
35,914 tons, an increase of 3,188 tons over 
that for February. The Henderson Rubber 
Reports, Inc., estimates April imports at 
44,500 tons; consumption, 41,000 tons; 
stocks afloat, 68,000 tons, and on hand in 
the United States, 147,500 tons. 

These estimates reflect the steady recovery 
of rubber goods production. This is, of 
-ourse, largely due to the gradual picking 
up of the automobile industry and the re- 
turn of the spring motoring season which 
involves more or less new tire and tube 
equipment. Some increase of consumption 
will doubtless be contributed by mechani- 
als and footwear. 

London stocks between 
\pril 26 showed steady increase. The 
weekly record is as follows: March 29, 
69,233 tons; April 5, 71,477 tons; April 
12, 72,333 tons; April 19, 73,253 tons; April 
26, 74,084 tons. The weekly record of 
Liverpool stocks is: March 29, 21,198 tons; 
April 5, 22,008 tons; April 12, 22,676 tons; 
April 19, 22,663 tons; April 26, 23,546 tons. 
Between March 29 and April 26 Liverpool 
stocks increased 2,348 tons. 
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United States Statistics of Rubber Imports, Consumption, and Stocks 


7-———Brritish and Malayan Stocks 


*Net 
Imports 
Tons 
385,596 
399,972 
403,472 


Twelve Months 


1929 
January 
Februar, 
March 
April 
May 
June 
Tuly 
August 
September 
October 
Novembe 
Decembe 

1930 
January 

Februar 


March 


44,093 
41,373 
42,339 


*Including liquid latex, but not guayule 


-lantations 
46,042 
42,510 


19350. ... 


1929......ton 


three months, 
three months, 


Total, 


Total, 
* Latex included. 


Con- 


sumption 


Tons 
388,000 
366,000 
373,000 
437,000 
464,644 


27,355 
23,273 


36,669 
32,726 
35,914 


Stocks 
on Hand 
Tons 
50,985 
72,510 
100,130 
66,166 
105,138 


105,138 


131,744 
143,863 
156,516 


Paras 


Compiled from Rubber Manufacturers Association statistics. 





Africans Centrals 


Total 
Stocks 
Afloat 
Tons 
52,421 
51,238 
47,938 
68,764 
62,389 


Stocks 
Tons 


103,406 


78,596 


193,697 


207,267 
220,162 


63.404 
63,646 


Manicobas 
and Matto 


Guayule Grosso 


Domestic 


19390 


London 
& Liverpool 


ons 
6,328 
51,320 
66,261 
22,603 
73,253 


47,362 
43,728 
45.430 


Singapore 
& Penang 
Tons 
18,840 
26,443 
25,798 
32,905 
35,548 


30,913 
35,548 


33,468 
37,550 
38,129 


United States Crude and Waste Rubber lenppuitte for 1930 by Months 


Miscel- 


Balata laneous 





136,520 





108,801 


114,768 
124,650 
131,629 


Waste 





